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PREFACE 


. This volume has grown out of my linguistic 
researches which were originally submitted for 
the Premchand Roychand Studentship, and 
published in the University Journal of Letters, 
Vol. XII, 1925. But the work has been consi- 
derably enlarged by the introduction of addi- 
tional matters which seemed to me necessary for 
the purpose of improvement. Nevertheless, the 
reader of the following pages will, [ am afraid, 
miss much that the vastness of the subject 
demands. 

Students of Comparative Philology may not 
find here as much data as will suffice for a syste- 
matic study of their subject. Nor would the 
purely philosophical speculations of the ancient 
Hindus, which form the subject of my enquiry, 
be of any direct help to them. Moreover, the 
_ course of Indian speculations on language lay 
through such a subtle and mystical path that 
the whole trend of discussion was bound to be 
more theological than scientific. 

It requires to be stated at the outset that a 
work which pretends to deal with so vast and 
abstruse a subject as the linguistic speculations 
of the Hindus cannot put forth any legitimate 
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claim to» perfection and precision, The task 


I have taken upon myself is to set forth only the 
important speculations of the Hindus regarding 
the various problems of the linguistic science, 
and occasionally to bring them in line, wherever 
possible, with the theories and observations of 
the modern philologist. Scholars better equipped 
with a comprehensive knowledge of the science 
of language might have done greater justice to 
the subject, and herein do I offer a word of 
apology. 

The study of grammar is intimately related 
to that of language. While collecting materials 
for my Philosophy of Sanskrit Grammar, I came 
across so many important passages bearing 
directly on the science of language that the idea 
occurred to me of preparing a monograph on the 
Hindu speculations on language. I must frankly 
admit here that in the execution of my scheme I 
had never to com plain of the dearth of materials. 
On the contrary, I was embarrassed by an 
immense mass of data too unwieldy to be mani- 
pulated within such a short compass. In course 
of preparing this volume many noteworthy facts 
of language came in upon me, and consequently 
I found it rather difficult to arrange them syste- 


. matically and deal with every question in detail. 


That Indian teachers seriously occupied them- 
selves with the problems of language, as with 
enquiries into other departments of knowledge, 
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cannot be doubted. The phenomena of speech 
(vāk) was wonderful enough to rouse their keen 
interest, and the result has been the evolution 
of Indian philosophy of language. 

The sources from which one is to draw mate- 
rials for the reconstruction of Indian philology 
are numerous. The Sambhitas, the Bráhmanas, 
the Niruktas, the Pratisakhyas and the extensive 
grammatical literature all afford us valuable 
information concerning the study of language. 
The systems of Indian philosophy, though their 
main object was far from building up a science 
of language, have also made many important 
observations on linguistic problems here and 
there. In short, there lies embedded an untold 
treasure of philological interest in the vast mine 
of Sanskrit literature. z 

The study of Sanskrit has not only opened 
up a new vista for the student of Comparative 
Philology, but it has also shown how the ancient 
thinkers of India elaborately dealt with the 
inner or psychological aspects of language. 
While, however, it is maintained that Indians 
have their own philosophy of language, there is 
no denying the fact that Indian speculations on 
language were mixed up toa great extent with 
religious and metaphysical dissertations, and it 
therefore requires a good deal of circumspection 
to find out what is intrinsically linguistic from the 
mass of heterogeneous materials. The Science of 
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Meaning which is of comparatively modern 
origin in the Western world did not also escape 
the notice of Indian teachers. 

On the evidence of the facts gathered by 
a careful study of Sanskrit, we can 
avow that there is hardly any Indian 
theory on language that cannot claim a high 
degree of scientific perfection. The impression 
one would ultimately draw from the testimony 
of these speculations is that Indian thinkers have 
not. given us a mere theological or meta- 
physical interpretation of language, but they 
have taken count of the actual phenomena of 
speech. We can assert without any fear of 
contradiction that the study of language ona 
scientific basis was not wholly unknown in 
ancient India. Frequent references, as I have 
made in these pages, to Yàska's Nirukta, 
Panini’s Astadhyàyi. Patanjali’s Mahabbasya, 
Bhartrharis Vakyapadiya and other allied 
treatises are in themselves sufficient evidence of 
the genuine interest and assiduity with which 
the study of language and grammar was 
followed up by Indian teachers. Their labours, 
I am sure, will in many cases yield profitable 
results, even if they are judged by the standard 
of scientific accuracy. 

It is often alleged that the Indian specula- 
tions on language run through a narrow 
channel. ‘This allegation is, I am afraid, true 
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to some extent. The unfortunate. lapse 


of Indian thinkers has been that they did not 


take notice of languages other than Sanskrit in 
all their linguistic speculations, their entire 


outlook being confined to the small arena of one 
language. This was somewhat due to the ortho- 
dox assumption that Sanskrit was the mother of 
all languages. The defect, one might say in 
defence, has been partly compensated by the 
valuable stock of knowledge which these specu- 
lations have brought within our reach. 


The linguistic speculations of the Hindus 
comprise a vast field of study. What I have 
been able to show here is but an insigni- 
ficant fraction of that intensive treatment which 
such a great volume of deliberation deserves. 
The present attempt is by no means exhaustive, 
and even in what little it offers there is, I 
believe, much room for improvement. 

I take this opportunity of acknowledging 
my gratefulness to the late lamented Sir 
Asutosh Mookerjee for the encouragement I 
received from him while I was engaged: in 
researches on this subject. 

I shall be failing in my duty if I do not 
express my obligation to my esteemed friends 
Pandit Kshitischandra Chatterjee, M.A., 
Mr. Sailendranath Mitra, M.A., Mr. Indu- 
bhushan Banerji, M.A., P.R.S., Dr. Prabodh 
Chandra Bagchi, M.A., D.Lit., Mr. Amiyakumar 
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^ gen, M.A. — Sukumar Sen, M.A., P.R.S., 
Lecturers, Calcutta University, and particularly 
Bie v. NO Pandit -  Chintaharan Chakravarti, Kavya- 
E tirtha, MA, ‘Lecturer, Bethune College, who 
helped me occasionally with their valuable 
suggestions. 

I am indebted to my pupils Kalicharan 
Mitra, M.A. (Gold Medalist) and Nagendranath 
Haldar, M.A. (Silver Medalist) who were good 
enough to take the trouble of preparing the 
Index. 3 

My thanks are due to Mr. J — 
Chakravorti, M.A., Registrar, Calcutta Uni- 
versity, for his uniform courtesy in the matter 
of publication. 

I am also thankful to Mr. Atulchandra 
Ghatak, M.A., Superintendent of the University 
Press, and his staff who were always ready to 
help me in the progress of the work. 
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LINGUISTIC SPECULATIONS 
OF THE HINDUS 


CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTORY 


l Antiquity of Indian speculations on language—nature and extent of 
early speculations on language—the study of Sanskrit and its 
f contributions to the development of linguistic science 


Much has been done by western scholars in 
the development of the science of language; 
they have carried on their researches strictly 
following a comparative method and carefully 
systematising the materials gathered from a 
laborious study of the different branches of the 
so-called Indo-European family of languages. 
Their achievement—we mean the development 
of ‘Comparative Philology’—judged by the 
standard of scientific value, is, indeed, great. 
But, while we hear so much about the Greek 
and other western speculators on language, who 
are credited with having ‘prepared the rise of 
linguistic science,’ it is really to be regretted 
that very little notice has been taken of the 
ancient Indian thinkers whose observations on 
the science of language, though confined to the 
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small area of one language, are yet of some real 
value. Just as Indians may take pride in 
possessing one of the oldest languages, though 
not the oldest, as their glorious heritage, so they 
may be bold enough to assert that speculations 
on language had their origin in India iu a very 
remote period of human history. 

In a very primitive age, Indian minds were 
occupied with such subtle linguistic problems as 
the origin of language, different forms of speech, 
the relation of a word with its meaning, whether 
speech is eternal or created, and how speech was 
undivided in its original state. These and similar 
other questions concerning language were 
discussed in the Vedic literature. The same 
ancient stock of knowledge in which we come 
across the first philosophical enquiry about the 
universe (cf. Rg Veda, Nasadiya sukta)' gives 
us a glimpse into the crude beginnings of lingu- 
istic speculations. The ancient teachers of the 
Brahmanas, where we first meet with etymolo- 
gical interpretations of names (such as, rudra, 
prihivi, etc.) may be said to have laid the 
foundation of linguistic science, The Brahma- 
nas, which differ from the sacred hymns both in 
language and originality, also mark a consider- 
able advance in grammatical speculations. The 
Satapatha, for instance, contains in one section 


ı Re Veda, X. 129. 
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most of the technical terms of grammar. In 
the transitional period of the Brahmanas, we find 
that the older Vedic forms are gradually disap- 
pearing and new words and expressions with 
greater tendency towards classical forms are being 
used. In view of the facts at hand, we shall not 
be far from the truth if we say that Indian think- 
ers have not really been given the prominence 
which they rightly deserve in consideration 
of the antiquity of their linguistie speculations 
and the scientific insight revealed by them. 

Long before Aristotle's division of words into 
* Parts of Speech, the Indian etymologists 
. conceived of the four-fold classification of words,' 
(catvari padajatani) and made it sufficiently 
clear that all words, including samjids or 
personal names, were capable of being derived 
from verbal roots. The growth and development 
of different systems of grammar with their 
numerous commentaries is also a conspicuous 
indication that Indians paid particular attention 
to the study of language. 

The rules of Sanskrit grammar, as they 
unfold the laws that regulate the growth and 
formation of words and ensure the correctness of 
recognised forms, are in themselves short formul:c 
of the science of language. Based as it is on the 
strictly scientific method of generalisation and 


tı Nirukta, 1. 1. 





n  particularisation on the one hand, and that of 


. agreement (anvaya) and difference (vyatireka) 
on the other, Sanskrit grammar, specially the 
Astadhyayi of Panini, may be viewed as throw- 
ing much light on problems of philology. Again, 
the rule * akah savarne dirghah’ (Pan. 6.1.101), 
which virtually shows the natural tendency of 
two homogeneous vowels to lengthening, is as 
much phonological as grammatical. There was, 
moreover, a period in the history of the Sanskrit 
language when, in the absence of such technical 
devices and nomenclatures of grammar, Samasas 
had to be determined by different modulations 
of voice. The division of svara into udatta, 
anudatta and svarifa, the transformation of 
sounds, as is illustrated by the rules of sa»pra- 
sarana, and the principles of euphonic combina- 
tions clearly indicate how intimately grammar 
is related to phonology. We shall subsequently 
find that the Nairuktas and the Vaiyakaranas 
dealt with important linguistic phenomena, 
and largely contributed to what is now called 
the science of language, the former laying greater 
stress on the psychological and the latter on the 
physical aspect of language. 

No literary records have possibly been 
preserved either in Babylonia or Greece that are 
older than the Vedic hymns, and which contain 
traces of more accurate observations on language 
than those to be found in the Vedic literature. 








ai 
— In Sanskrit literature, both ancient and com- 
: paratively modern, we find many dissertations 





which have practically a philological importance, 


and give us no less valuable knowledge of the 


science of language than the works of the early 
Greek thinkers. Whether the relation between a 


word and its meaning is natural or conventional 
. proved the most difficult linguistic problem to 


the speculative minds of the Greek thinkers. 
The same problem, we must remember, present- 
ed itself in all its seriousness to the primitive 
Indian teachers not posterior to Plato, and 
it is interesting to note that the Sanskrit 
terms nifya and karya approximately correspond 
in sense to the Greek phúsei and thései. But 
what we actually lack in Indian speculations 
on language is the scientific study of different 
languages on a comparative method. That 
their linguistic survey was limited to the 


scope of one language is probably due to the 


fact that the early Hindus, as is the case even 
with the present-day orthodox class of Brahmins, 
used to look upon their own language as the 
most sacred and original and took but very 
little notice of other languages—we mean the 
different kinds of Pra@kria current at that time, 
which were believed to have been the direct 
descendants of Sanskrit (¢adbhava). 

Further, no western speculator on language 


is known to us who, far from being anterior to 
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the Vedie seers of respectable antiquity, might 
be placed even before Yaska whose work is a 
conspicuous record of the scientific development 
of Sanskrit philology. This being the actual 
state of things, we can hardly make out what 
| led Prof. Sayce to assert in bold terms that 
| it was not in India but in Babylonia that 
the first attempt had been made to solve the 
problems of language. It will suffice here to 
| say that the Vedic passages—which speak of 
the ‘four-fold division of vēkķk,! of ‘vāk as 
string and names as knots,’* of *vak as 
originally undivided into parts,” of ‘va@k as 
the product of mental operation,'* and of ‘vas as 
*inseparably connected with the meaning,’ °—are, 

in no way, posterior to the cuneiform inserip- 
tions and the linguistie speculations of Hera- 
cleitus and Democritus. The passages quoted 
above, along with similar others to be 
found in the wide range of the Vedic 
literature, will serve to show the nature and 
extent of early Indian speculations on language. 
Most of the Vedic passages dealing with vak, 
such as ‘gods created speech that is spoken 


* werfx ara ufxfaar verfa—Reg Veda, LI. 3. 22. 
* arae zrarfa—Ait. Aranyaka, 2. 1, 6. 
> qa oaan Tait. Sam., VI. 4. 7. 
* «wur araama—RKe Veda, X. 71. 2. 
5 wewrerafaermererérmt areufawemWPI—Sruti quoted by 
Punyaraja. 
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by all animals,’*‘ speech was invented for the 

performance of sacrifice, ^ are theological; 
there are other passages, viz., ‘there are as many 
words as there are manifestations of Brahman,* 
and ‘the wise created speech by their mind,’ 
which are more or less philosophical in charac- 
ter. 

Yaska, who is supposed to have been 
older than Plato, had already divided speech 
into four well-marked parts, strictly adhered to 
the doctrine of derivability of words from roots, 
and distinguished verbal roots from prefixes 
and suffixes. He has further observed that 
the imitation of sound ($aódaànukrti)'! played 
an important part in the formation of words, 
specially in the names of birds, such as kaka, etc. 
It is no small amount of credit to an ancient 
teacher like Yaska that he found out, in his 
own independent way, the facts upon which 
is built the much modern onomatopceic or the 
bow-wow theory of language. Yaska had evident- 
ly in view a few words like kaka, kokila, 
dundubhi, and so on. He also appears to be 
conscious of the other instruments of com- 
municating thought, such as gestures and the 


12h amanan Gar faas o wap aefa—Be Veda, 
X. 100. 

? aped spe use — ibid, 4. 11. 

* www yaq anfafed aai) arq—rbid, X. 2. 

* ara sfa werqafaafee sppfeu aeeq—Nirukta, VII. + I. 
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— . like, for he declares that ‘the use of words 

represents the easiest process of expressing ideas 

and naming objects.’ Though the works of 
earlier etymologists (Nairuktas) who founded 
their own schools like those of the gramma- 
rians are not unfortunately available to us, 
and we have access to the work of Yaska alone, 
we do not fail to notice the scientific accuracy 
with which Indian etymologists dealt with the 
problems of language. 

Examples may be multiplied to show that 
speculations with regard to the science of lan- 
guage had their origin in India in that remote . 
period of the Vedic literature when the Pada- 

+ patha texts had been arranged, on a purely 
grammatical line, by Sakalya, and numerous 
treatises on phonology (Siksa), etymology 
(Nirukta) and grammar had come into exis- 
tence with the supreme necessity of facilitating 
the study of the Vedas. It was, of course, at 
the hands of Panini, Katyayana, Patanjali and 
Bhartrhari ina later period that studies in the 
science of language, specially in the philosophy 
of grammar, seem to have received a systematic 
treatment, 

Indian tradition has attributed to Sanskrit 
a hoary antiquity, and raised it to the dignity 
of a ‘divine tongue. Whatever may be the 
views of philologists regarding the antiquity of 
this language, we may reasonably assume that 


~ 
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the power of speech, often personified as a god- 
dess (vágdevi), was not unknown to the Vedic 
reis. They seem to have been rather lavish in 
their exaltation of vak. One entire Sükta (Rg- 
veda, X.6. 71) has been devoted to the descrip- 
tion of the function and importance of vāk ; 
another couple of Rk verses (Rgveda, VIII. 10. 
100) eulogises vāk as ‘the creation of the gods.’ 
There is evidence to believe that vak, sometimes 
called by other names as i/à, sarasvati and 
bharati, attained the status of a Vedic divinity 
like «sas and prthivi, and subsequently develop- 
ed into a full-fledged goddess in the age of 
the Puranas. According to Yaska, the word 
sarasvati means both a goddess and a river.’ | 
The monumental works of the Vedic period 
bear ample evidence to the fact that the 
problems of language engaged the attention of 
Indian thinkers even at that remote age. The 
amount of success they attained in this parti- 
cular line of thinking cannot altogether be 
underestimated. Although, on the assumption 
of a hypothetical ‘ parent-tongue’” one may dis- 
pute the claim of Sanskrit to be regarded as the 
oldest of all languages, it is an undeniable fact 
that the first speculations on language are to be 
found in the sacred literature of the Hindus. 
The old theory according to which Asia, or, 


|o adaa engan femp wafa—Nirukta, 1H. 6. 
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more particularly, the Indus valley, was 


acknowledged to be the original home of the 
first race of men speaking the parent-tongue, 
finds but scanty favour. with the majority of 


| present-day scholars. Other theories, based on 


anthropological and linguistic facts, have grown 
up which point. to either the Baltic provinces or 
the Assyrian tract as the cradle of human civi- 
lisation. But the recent archaeological discover- 
ies at Harappa and Mohenjodaro have brought 
about a revolution in the domain of historical 
enquiries inaugurating a new era of scientific 
investigation with greater possibilities for throw- 
ing further light on the history of human 
civilisation. As the historical data now stand, 
it is not quite unlikely that the Indian civilisa- 
tion, as it developed in ‘the land of the five 
rivers, might in future be proved to be older 
than Semitic culture. 

Sanskrit, though no longer a spoken tongue, 
has got such à vast stock of words and so 
comprehensive a system of grammar and ety- 
mology that the foundation of comparative 
philology had to be laid by a study of this 
language along with Greek and Latin. ‘The 
discovery of Sanskrit,’ ! says Sir R.G.Bhandarkar, 
* and the Indian grammatical systems at the close 
of the last century led to a total revolution in 


* ** Wilson Philological Lectures, p. 5. 
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the philological ideas of Europeans. It is 
astonishing, indeed, to find that the early Indian 
speculators on language, though their enquiry 
was limited to one language only, had succeeded 
in imparting to their speculations a strictly 
scientific character by their accurate observa- 
tions on linguistic phenomena—a fact which 
will be amply illustrated by a reference to 
the various discussions regarding the different 
aspects of linguistic science, noticeable in 
different parts of Sanskrit literature. 

The contribution made by Sanskrit to the 
scientific study of language has been really 
valuable, and, in the words of a great Indian 
scholar, ‘India may justly claim to be the 
original home of scientific philology.’* It is 
admitted by reputed authorities that the real 
beginning of the comparative study of languages 
was made possible by the discovery of Sanskrit 
—a language bearing so striking a resemblance 
to Greek and Latin and so rich in its vocabulary 
and inflections. 

Sir William Jones was the first among 
European scholars to notice the close affinity 
between Sanskrit and Greek. Their wonder- 
ful structural similarity led him to believe 
that languages, now comprised under the 
so-called Aryan group, have descended from a 


* Bhandarkar: Wilson Philological Lectures, p- +. 
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common source which does no longer exist. 
Between Greece and India, similarity is not only 
visible in respect of language and grammar, but 
in other aspects also. They seem to have been 
bound together by a strong tie of cultural rela- 
tionship. The resemblance which the old Hellenic 
culture bears to that of India, in religion, mytho- 
logy and philosophical thinking, points to a far 
greater kinship between these two ancient 
countries. Sir W. Jones’ important observation 
produced the desirable result. Students of 
language were induced to observe the affinity 
among different branches of the Indo-European 
family, and in the next stage, attempts were made 
to reconstruct, though in a hypothetical way, the 
* parent-tongue' wherefrom those branches with 
their local peculiarities are supposed to have 
sprung up. What was simply a passing remark 
with him was worked out with diligence by a 
group of linguists and the result obtained was 
considered to be a great triumph for all philo- 
logical investigations. 

The great American scholar, William Dwight 
Whitney, has also pointed out how fruitful has 
been the study of Sanskrit for the construction 
of Indo-European philology. ‘The discovery of 
Sanskrit, says he, ‘made an era in linguistic 
science;'' and ‘it is still the main support 


1 Oriental and Linguistic Studies, p. 208. 
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of Indo-European philology. An intimate 
knowledge of Sanskrit not only widened the 
scope of linguistic investigation, but afforded 
greater facility for a comparative study of the 
different systems of grammar. 

The part played by Sanskrit in the develop- 
ment of linguistic science as well as the scientific 
character of Sanskrit grammar are well describ- 
ed by Prof. Sayce in the following  words:' 
‘What has been termed the discovery of 
Sanskrit by western scholars put an end to all 
this fanciful playing with words and created the 
science of language. ‘The native grammarians 
of India had at an early period analysed both 
the phonetic sounds and the vocabulary of 
Sanskrit with astonishing precision, and drawn 
up a far more scientific system of grammar than 
the philologists of Alexandria or Rome had been 
able to attain............. Their grammatical system 
and nomenclature rest upon a firm foundation of 
inductive reasoning, and though based on the 
phenomena of a single language, show a scienti- 
fie insight into the nature of speech which has 
never been surpassed.’ 

It is not, therefore, too much to say that the 
knowledge of Sanskrit prepared the ground for 
more solid work and a critical treatment of 
linguistic facts; it was a valuable acquisition 


* Introduction to the Science of Language, Vol. I, p. 38. 
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to all students of philology that helped them 
to a great extent in determining the Indo- 
European forms. The extensive Sanskrit roots 
(dhatu), each denoting a particular action (Kkriyà), 
and mostly monosyllabic in form, and the 
grammatical method of deriving a word from 
these erude elements were of greater service to 
the leading exponents of the science of language 
than the grammatical principles of other Aryan 
languages. 

‘The German mind, says Prof. Sayce, ‘ was 
already prepared to seize and unfold the con- 
sequences which resulted from the discovery of 
Sanskrit.’ It must be acknowledged that the 
knowledge of Sanskrit gave a strong impetus to 
the study of languages from a historical point of 
view. <A good deal of enthusiasm was shown by 
eminent linguists in discovering the scientific 
basis of Sanskrit grammar ; and the idea of pre- 
paring a ‘comparative grammar’ was only 
possible by a comparison of the Sanskrit gram- 
matical forms. A closer acquaintance with 
Sanskrit—a language which is considered to 
have preserved the original tongue more perfect- 
ly than its kindred dialects—brought to the 
students of language many interesting things, 
namely, the analytical method of Sanskrit 
grammar, the principles of derivation as enun- 
ciated in the Nirukta and the exhaustive list 
of roots (dhatu-pátha) that denote all possible 
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kinds of action (kriyà). The striking similarity 
between Sanskrit and other European languages 
induced a number of scholars like Schlegel, 
Rask, Bopp and others, to make a careful study 
of Sanskrit with particular reference to its gram- 
matical systems. ‘ These similarities, according 
to Schlegel, are not merely accidental or the 
result of mutual borrowings, but serve to estab- 
lish a close relationship.’ 

Schlegel’ is said to have studied Sanskrit, 
and had great admiration for the typical oriental 
language on account of its antiquity and highly 
developed systems of grammar. He divides 
languages into two broad classes, namely, flexio- 
nal and affix languages, including Sanskrit 
with its organic growth of the roots within the 
former class. He neither believes in the com- 
mon origin of languages nor advocates the 
so-called onomatopoeic theory as an exhaustive 
explanation of the ultimate origin of language. 
His argument, on the contrary, is that a highly 
flexional language, like Sanskrit, is not likely to 
have developed merely from imitation of natural 
. sounds. 

The nineteenth century marks the real 
beginning of the science of language. A number 
of European scholars, mostly German, began to 


! Language its Nature Development and Origin, by 
O. Jespersen, p. 34. 
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speculate on the subject, in their independent 
way, aided by their acquaintance with different 
languages. How far the study of Sanskrit has 
contributed to the development of this particular 
science, and what an important part has been 
played by Sanskrit in extending the field of 
linguistic studies are sufficiently clear from the 
valuable writings of such well-known scholars 
as Rask, Bopp, Max Müller and Whitney. 
Allof them are renowned for their important 
contributions to the cause of philological re- 
searches, and all including *the founder of the 
modern science of languaze, seem to have been 
thoroughly conversant with Sanskrit. 

In course of his extensive tour, Rask had 
occasion to visit India and to gain a first-hand 
knowledge of Sanskrit and other Indian 
languages. How intensely he studied the Indian 
languages is best shown by his weighty remark 
that ‘the  Malabarie (Dravidian) languages 
speak of an origin which is virtually different 
from Sanskrit.’ 

Franz Bopp, sometimes called ‘the true 
founder of comparative philology,’ was a great 
Sanskrit scholar. He made a comparative 
study of the grammatical systems of different 
languages which are supposed to be connected 
with one another by some degree of family 
likeness. In most of his linguistic enquiries, 
specially in the determination of the primitive 
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forms of languages, Sanskrit finds a foremost 
place. He has sometimes made the Sanskrit 
forms the basis of his scientific comparison, 
looking upon them as what have preserved the 
original tongue more faithfully than any other 
language. “Starting from his logical conception 
of grammar, Bopp is inclined to find everywhere 
the ‘substantive verb" £o be in its two Sanskrit 
forms as and bhū as an integral part of verbal 
forms.''! 

Max Müller and Whitney were Sanskrit 
scholars of great reputation. Their names are too 
well-known to require any introduction to Indian 
students. The former edited and translated a 
number of ancient Sanskrit texts, the most 
laborious work being his famous edition of the Rg- 
veda, and thus he rendered an invaluable service 
to the cause of Sanskrit learning. We are under 
obligation to Whitney for his authoritative trans- 
lation of the Atharvaveda and his well-known 
papers on Vedic literature (comprised in the 
volume—Oriental and Linguistic Studies). Max 
Miiller’s Lectures on the Science of Language 
and Whitney’s Language and the Study of Lan- 
guage, though adversely criticised by scholars in 
the light of subsequent philological researches, 
are works that repay more than a passing perusal. 


a ı ©. Jespersen, Language: Its Nature, Development 
and Origin, p. 49. 
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—. Max Miller found in Sanskrit a typical language 

dating from a remote age and containing by far 
the greatest amount of religious and philosophi- 
eal thinking of the world—a language that 
should always remain the only safe guide through 
all philological intricacies. With Max Miller 
the knowledge of Sanskrit was practically in- 
dispensable for a comparative study of languages, 
so much so that he ungrudgingly compares ‘a 
comparative philologist without a knowledge of 
Sanskrit with an astronomer without a knowledge 
of Mathematics.’ Classical scholars were not, 
however, prepared to accept this indispensable 
position of a highly complicated language like 
Sanskrit. The prominence given to Sanskrit was 
too great to be tolerated by a group of linguists 
in the present generation. They were either 
ignorant of Sanskrit or did not think it always 
necessary for all their linguistic studies to look 
to Sanskrit as what alone would give them a 
true insight into the original form of languages 
in general. 
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* CHAPTER II 


PHILOSOPHY OF LANGUAGE 


Vük—its origin - mysticism involved in vaék—evolution of the world 
from vük—eternality of vdk—sphota as the ultimate form of 
cdk—classification of cák—function and importance of vak 


The philosophy of language, in its Indian 
conception, means a good deal both theological 
and metaphysical, which the powerful mind 
of the ancient Hindus naturally grasped in 
course of speculating on language. It is almost 
a truism that our ancient forefathers were 
highly philosophical in their general outlook on 
life. The climatic condition and the influence 
of the environments in which they were born and 
brought up had been such as to create a peculiar 
frame of mind that was apt to approach every- 
thing from a religious and metaphysical point of 
view. In India, again, religion and philosophy 
seem to have been mixed together almost in- 
separably. Most of the Hindu philosophical 
doctrines, to speak the truth, rest on a religious 
background. Even the linguistic dissertations of 
the Hindus are not immune from the domina- 
ting influence of religion. When we trace back 
the origin of Indian speculations on language and 
minutely examine the nature of the texts dealing 
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with problems of language, we very often see 
how they have been interwoven with theological 
ideas. ^ 

The ancient language of the Indo-Aryans, 
afterwards known by the popular appellation 
Samskrta, is spoken of in the Rgveda as a 
divine tongue, created by the gods for the use of 
all animals. It is believed to be the language 
current among the gods, and consequently called 
deva-bhasa by the orthodox class of Indians. 
Moreover, the designation girvana-rani, as often 
applied to it, purports to show the sacredness of 
Sanskrit as being the language of the gods. 
Whether man got language as a divine gift or it 
was simply acquired by him through natural 
instinct or imitation, a strong belief regarding 
its divine origin continued to gain ground, Even 
in much later times, we find Dandin’ and Bhartr- 
hari* eulogising Sanskrit as the language of the 
gods (daivi vak). Later teachers went a step 
further and spoke of the supreme God as the 
creator of language. ‘From svayambhi or self- 
‘born proceeded the sacred vak that has neither 
beginning nor end.'* It is further stated that the 


ı Rgveda, VIII. 100. 11. 
3 Gg ATA zl amaaa wefafa:—Kavyadaréa, 1. 33. 
s Sa) ar aaa Vakyapadiya, 1. 156. 
* qaaa fea eT amma | 
sei aes fae aa: wed: wera: i— Smrti text quoted by 
Sankara under Vedianta-sitra, 1. 3. 28. 
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Vedas are the embodiment of this eternal form 
of speech out of which all objects received 
their particular names.! 


It does not require a Herder or a Grimm to 
point out the absurdity and inconsistency of an 
unscientific view like this. To bring in the idea 
of God for explaining the origin of language is 
not peculiar only to the Indian way of thinking, 
for we hear of a group of scholars in Steinthal's 
linguistic discourses who shew deeper insight by 
defending the divine origin of language. We 
can partially justify this orthodox standpoint by 
holding that the early Aryans could not but take 
language to be a gift from the gods, because they 
were trained in such an atmosphere of religious 
belief that it was only natural for them to look 
. upon everything exciting wonder as emanating 
from a supernatural power. It is, therefore, no 
wonder that the ancient people, who sincerely 
acknowledged their gratefulness to the host of 
merciful gods for all they were masters of, would 
readily recognise speech as a gift from the gods, 
and not as a creation of their own faculty. he: 
credit of creating a mysterious means of com- 
municating thought, t.e., language, was thus 
ascribed to the activity of the all-powertul 
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. God from whom the first race of men or the 

| first human pair, as Steinthal believes, got it as 

x an invaluable gift. 

 Faàk is, again, said to have been produced 

for the performance of sacrifice. The first 
and foremost thing necessary for a Vedic 
ritual was the recitation of the sacred 
mantras. As it was through the medium of 
vak that the priests had to offer their prayers 

. to the gods, the importance of vak had been 
early recognised by the Vedic seers. A strict 
discipline was observed in the performance of 

a sacrifice. No one was allowed to use a 
corrupt form while engaged in a sacrifice.” It 

\ is further enjoined that a Brahmin should never 
utter a word of foreign origin (mleccha),® and 

if he does so, he will be liable to observea 
purificatory rite. The aswras (non-Aryans) are 
said to have been defeated in consequence of 
using corrupt (ungrammatical) words. Great 
precaution was consequently taken to keep the 
sacred tongue free from all corruptions. Here 

. we find the main reason why the study of 


v 


1 gafi ard maqa anei— Rgveda, IV. 21. 5. 

aaa ara: iaaa aa ag wfaem—1Ibid, X. 71. 3. 
2 ar mhf araraei—Mahabhisya, 1. 1. 1. 
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grammar was considered to be so essential for 
the preservation of the Vedic texts. ' 


It must, however, be remembered that the 
Indian conception of vāķ is not exactly the 
same as that of speech in its ordinary appli- 
cation. To the spiritual vision of the Hindus, 
pak is more sacred than speech and carries 
with it a far deeper significance. The rgis 
are said to have visualised the mystic form of 
vak which is subtle, eternal or imperishable 
and incomprehensible by ordinary sense-orzans.* 
This form of vak, to speak the truth, is only 
perceptible by yogins and not even conceivable 
by ordinary men. It is, therefore, emphatically 
stated that vak reveals her real nature only to 
those who possess sufficient spiritual insight to 
get into the ultimate essence of things.” If 
we closely follow the way in which vak has been 
finally eomprehended by the ancient teachers, 
we find the conclusion irresistible that rak in 
its ultimate shape is the same as Brahman. 
This identification accounts for the practical 


* ca amia aricaq and zeresm ar osque 
aracaaq—Mahabhisya, 1. 1. 1. 
3 at ast frarmdifeat aaa: SDeDTqHODH*EDU] Wer wufe— 
quoted by Punyaraja under Vakya. Adr., l. 5. 
8 sa a aia uus «aped e wera NANA | 
sa aw aa fase sud. uer suet Harel: i 
| Rgveda, X. 71, 4. 





adoration of vak, as is to be found in the Vedic 
literature. In the Upanisads, the worship 
of vak (udgitha) has been enjoined as a kind 
of spiritual practice that ultimately leads to a 
state of perpetual bliss. 

This mystic aspect of vak is represented by 
pranava. To get a clear idea about the ultimate 
nature of vák, one must, therefore, turn to what 
has been said of pranava with particular 
reference toits potentiality and unique character 
in the history of Hindu religion. This sacred 
combination of three particles (a, », m), variously 
explained as representing either the trinity of 
Hindu gods or Prakrti—the primordial substance 
consisting of the three gunas—was believed to 
be so powerful and worthy of reverence that the 
repeated utterance of it, accompanied by a deep 
concentration of mind, became an essential factor 
for the realisation of the Highest. What a 
unique place pranava had occupied in the 
spiritual thought of India is evident from the 
mass of traditions that have grown round it from 
the Vedic times. Pranava first unfolded itself, 
it is held, in the shape of gayatri, which, again, 
gave birth to the three Vedas wherefrom all 
things were created with their respective names 
and forms. It is curious to see how the cosmic 





! cuv * aregqatuquratufas—Chandogya, | S th. | 
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world came into existence from so subtle an 


entity as pranava. Pranava, as a powerful 
factor of creation, finds its analogy in the Stoic 
conception of the Logos. Just as the Logos, 
through which the world, according to the 
Jewish theologians, has been created, is 
called the divine wisdom or the producing 
rational power of the Supreme Being, so Pranava, 
which comprehends in itself the sum-total of 
world-thoughts, is regarded as the verbal or 
intellectual cause lying behind the veil of 
creation. 

 Pranava has been often called aksara or 
udgitha in the Upanisads.? There we find pranava 
exalted to the height of the supreme Godhead. 
So much sanctity and reverence were accorded 
to it and its power and spiritual aspect magni- 
fied in such a manner that pranava ultimately 
eame to be identified with Brahman itself. The 
word aksara which means literally imperishable 
is used to signify both Brahman and varne 
(letter). Starting with his erammatical dis- 
course on letter, Patarjali has finally arrived 
ata position which is nothing but theological. 
The entire scope of vak or aksara, he observes, 
should be understood as representing so many 


! History of Philosophy by W. Windelband, translated 
by J. H. Tufts, p. 242. 
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Y sparks of the all-illwmining Brahman, laden 
with flowers and fruits and shining in divine 
splendour like the moon and the stars.’ 

. In the Yoga system of Patanjali, pranava 
is held to be what positively denotes the Highest 
Being? (Tévara). Viewed as a symbol of, or 
virtually the same as, Brahman, pranava is 
called the ultimate source of all forms of vak.® 
It is vaàk par excellence. To this primordial 
sound rising from the heart of Brahman is 
attributed the origin of the entire world of 
speech (vaznaya-jagat). Following in the track of 
the Upanisads, Bhartrhari and Punyaràja have 
tried to make it clear that all kinds of learning 
(vidya-bheda) have emanated from pranava.* It 
is really difficult to follow the trend of thought 
as to how all words are capable of being reduced 
to a single syllable as pranava. Those who are 
cifted with a divine vision like the ancient yogins 
will undoubtedly say that it requires a good deal 
of meditation to reach the portal of that spiritual 


^^ Aaaa aaa; gue: afawecanaraq ufa- 
«ferat zaan amaf: | aigan NEA JA wafa | 
| Mahübhüsya, 1. 1. 2, p. 36. 
aa arem: wua:—Yoga-sitra, l. 27. 
| s gar wal armm—Nrsimhottaratipanyupanisad, 8, 
and a fe wasrerimnmfa: i 
* (quae sisaan) fangana cipmrerewTanwfeserm:a faan- 
Wer warp marimea: n—Vākyapadīya, 1. 10. 
qå q waarew SIR gaa isa fag: weatear— 
Punyarija. 
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region, attainable by pure consciousness alone, 
where all forms of vāķ merge into the subtle sound 
Om and nothing else remains to disturb the 
serene tranquillity of spiritual absorption. 

The mysticism underlying the phenomenon 
of speech, however deep and wonderful, is such as 
to often escape our notice. Scarcely does it direct 
our attention to find out how we learn to speak, 
or how the manifestation of internal ideas takes 
place through the medium of audible sound. 
When we consider, however, the magnitude of 
what has been said about the origin of speech by 
Indian thinkers, we cannot but appreciate the 
width of vision with which they sought to 
trace the ultimate origin of vak. ‘The faculty 
of speech, it is further maintained, has been 
implanted in human nature by the Creator 
himself; man does not create it but simply 
manifests it by the exercise of his vocal apparatus. 
The power of articulating sound was given to 
man by the same agency in order to distinguish 
him from other animals. Thus, the problem 
regarding the origin of va@k became more and more 
theological rather than scientific, and much that 
is mystical and lies beyond the scope of ordinary 
experience came to be associated with the ques- 
tion of language. When the  all-absorbing 
Brahma-vidya began to exercise its stupendous 
sway over all departments of Indian 
thought, the goal of most of the Hindu specu- 
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lations was to establish the unity of Brahman 


in all diversities of the world and to realise 
the manifestation of Brahman in all phenomena 
of nature. It is, therefore, finally held that 
the world of speech represents the audible mani- 
festation of Brahman permeating the entire 
sphere of thought and existence. 

. The attention of the reader seems to have 
been somewhat engrossed by the long but tedious 
dissertation on pranava, the mystical character 
of which often passes one’s comprehension. 
Before extricating ourselves fully from the 
shackles of theological dogmatism, we turn to 
the origination of the world from sabda—a 
problem which in its exposition will be no 
less taxing to our patience. Evolution of the 
universe is in itself a mystery quite sufficient 
to rouse our deep wonder, but it becomes still 
more a mystical phenomenon when we are told 
that the whole cosmic world owes its origin 
to vak and not to the nebula, 'force-element ’ 
or atoms. 

In the opening verse of the  Vakya- 
padiya,' Bhartrhari has referred to the doctrine 
of evolution (vivarta-vada) with a view to show 
the process in which the world with its modus 


' safer ae neared GTI | 
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operandi is said to have evolved in the shape 
of meaning from the imperishable śabda-tattva 
or the essence of the Logos. This universe, 
he continues, had first evolved from éabda. 
Punyaraja has quoted a couplet that goes to 
corroborate the same view by showing identity 
between sabda and Brahman. Sabda, it is 
maintained, is the positive embodiment of 
Brahman that gets itself manifested from the 
fine elements of speech, e.g., sabda-matra, where- 
to it finally returns when all modifications due 
to the operation of maya are set at naught.’ 
To lay further emphasis on the point, he has 
mentioned another passage from the Vedic 
literature. The whole world, both mortal and 
immortal, it goes to say, was produced from vak.* 
This will clearly show the extent to which 
vak was magnified by the Hindus. To them, 
we must remember, words were not only lifeless 
mechanisms invented for the purpose of assign- 
ing phonetic labels to objects, but represented 
in themselves the pure intellect or * Thought- 
stuff’ which accounts for the creation of the 
world. 

When we go back to the cosmogonic specu- 
lations of the Hindus, we find a clear tendency 


|. ane fere szperzfefeer | 
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to invest $abda with the power of creating the 
world, or more properly, to comprehend in vak 
the characteristics of an intellectual cause of 
creation. This strange position has been, how- 
ever, supported by both Srz/i and Smrti.' It 
is said that the supreme Being created the 
earth after pronouncing the word bhi This 
is how the utterance of significant words on 
the part of Brahman was immediately followed 
by the creation of the world. Similarly, the 
evolution of all cosmic matters might be traced 
to their corresponding words (vacaka-$abda). 
In view of the inseparable association of sound 
with sense, which is sometimes explained in 
terms of cause and effect, one may be allowed 
to hold that words that denote objects (vacaka) 
were already in existence as causes wherefrom 
the world (vd@cya) was created with all the 
diversities of its names and forms (nama-rupe 
vyakarot). Just as the meaning follows from 
a word, so did the world evolve from words by 
the very force of their abiding relation. It is 
further stated that Prajapati? created the gods 


*— wel gacanera wera warafe spufafe 0 NATAT, | 
a fe wayi «efé <itaa:—Sankara-bhiasya on the 
Brahma-sütra, 1. 3. 28. 
a afta sare fanana Tait. Brahmana, 2. 2. 4. 2. 
> ‘em xfa 3 wamfazarresrireufafa aqenfrea sfa o fefe 
ufaafafa veraa sà etd faartifa maaawa:  Wwsms— 
Sruti quoted by Sankara under Brahma-sutra, 1. 5. 28. 
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by uttering the word efe, men by uttering the 
word asrgram, the manes (pif) by uttering 
the word indava and so on. 

Under the Yoga-sütra, 1.27, which has 
established a close relation (vācya-vācaka) be- 
tween pranava and Brahman, Vyasa takes notice 
of the fact that words do not lose their respective 
signification even in different cycles, that is to 
say, the same word would continue to express 
the very same thing in the suecessive creations. 
We may add here:that pralaya means dissolation 
of all finite objects in the infinite cause? and srsti 
simply indicates the passage from the indeter- 
minate (avyakta) tothe determinate (vyakta). Now 
we ahallsee that this principle of dissolution and 
manifestation may apply to §abda as well. Viewed 
as an intellectual emblem of Brahman, sabda 
is the subtle world-stuff out of which the world 
proceeded, just in the same way as the meaning 
follows from a word, and to gabda all objects of 
thought will be finally reduced on the destruction 
of their particular names and forms. According 
to the orthodox point of view, Sabda is an entity 
that has neither beginning nor end. It is 
what represents the creative power of Brahman. 
Moreover, the world is supposed to have been 
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inherent in $abdas before creation. Words occu- 
pied a similar position in the Christian theology, 
as is evident from the following passage of the 
Bible: ‘In the beginning was the Word, and the 
Word was with God, and the Word was God’ 
(John I. I). The antecedence of words to 
matter and the identity of word with God are 
the two important facts thus deducible from the 
theological discussions regarding the origin of 
the world. 

Thus, we need not go far to determine the 
ultimate basis of creation and make a number of 
assumption in the light of physical science that 
will point to either fire or water as the world- 
ground. What was declared by Heraclitus as 
the essence of all things is, we should say, nearly 
the same as para vak which symbolises the 
active energy of ‘soul-fire’. 

Bhartrhari has more than once drawn our 
attention to the fact that sabda forms the 
ultimate world-element.. Here we should not 
take $abda as a mere phonetic sound but look 
upon it as pure intellect ( pratibha). The creative 
power, holds Bhartrhari, lies in adda alone. He 
is thus thoroughly in agreement with the Vedic 
seer so far as the evolution of the world from 


»o (were urere MAARTE ) 
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$abda is concerned.! Punyaraja makes the point 
more clear by holding that all objects of thought 
lie inherent in sabdasin a subtle form.* Just 
as a pot, continues Punyaraja, is said to be a 
modification of earth, since it possesses all the 
properties of the same element, so the world 
proceeding from sabda-matr@ is called sabda- 
vivarta or transformation of gabda.* He has given 
a number of Vedic verses for throwing further 
light on the world-building power of vàak. He 
has also made mention of a scriptural passage 
that gives the idea of a * Verbal Being’ (razmaya- 
purusa) capable of creating the world.* 

The Vedànta-sütra has also supported the 
evolution of the world from sabda on the logical 
basis of perception and inference.” Sankara has 
dwelt upon this problem at some length with his 
characteristic clearness. He first notices the 
difference’ between ‘evolution from Brahman’ 


o aga afta safaararataer faz: i 
edie va gagao sana g— Vakya. Kär., 1. 121. 
? wal erus: aaa sqpfuum:z-—under Vakya. Kär., 
l, 119. 
' gta wquwuepnemfaw ve sppenrqufep adarena aed weg 
aoaaa -—Punyarija under Vākya. Kār., 1. 121. 
* qia fan yana 9a 
^ aa pp. amaai itra: gag; —quoted under Vakya. 
i mar... 1, 121 
^ we sfa Gara: waar werereurrnanm — Vedaànta-sütra, 
> L. S: 203. 
' 4 "2a neues aannam aa A NA 1 bid, 
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and ‘evolution from $abda*' from the view-point 
of causation. The former is intended to imply 
that Brahman is the material or essential cause 
(upadana-kàárana) of the world, while the latter 
tends to make $abda« only an efficient cause. He 
takes sabda in the latter sense, for it involves 
the direct volition of Brahman. 'The evolution 
of the world from $ab5da, he observes, is a matter 
of ordinary experience.’ It often comes to our 
notice that in doing something we first remember 
the significant words and then perform the same 
as denoted by those words. In the same way, 
he continues, the eternal Vedie words had first 
flashed in the mind of the Creator of Prajapati 
before He could create the corresponding things. 
The same fact is also illustrated by the 
Christian faith, as incorporated in the Biblical 
passage—‘ Let there be light and there was light.’ 
While dealing with sabda as the final source of 
creation, we must proceed a step further to find 
out the regulating force behind it—the real 
factor that makes salbda so powerful. The truth 
underlying the whole phenomenon of creation is 
that the creative volition (sisrksatmika pravrtti) 
on the part of the all-knowing and all-powerful 
God was just sufficient to bring the world into 


1 featfuantaqires ae area we qa wer urea 
gaat a: ware) aa wsuuaxfu «wl ee: wre afm wer Aafa 
azian Taegan wastes ers | 

Sankara under Vedünta-sütra, 1. 3. 28, 
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existence. His desire /o get into diversity 
from unity was the direct cause of creation,’ 
independently of elements like fire and atoms. 
The next question naturally arising in connec- 
tion with the evolution of the world from gabda 
is what Sankara has thus clearly put forward *: 
What kind of gabda, he asks, is really meant 
when one speaks about the origination of the 
world from sabda? The sphotavadins (gram- 
marians) will undoubtedly say that it is spAofa 
or the eternal unit of speech from which the 
world was produced. Sankara finds, however, 
the varnavdda, as expounded by U pavarsa,* more 
reasonable than the sphotavada which, he 
argues, is vitiated by verbal prolixity and un- 
warrantable assumption.* It must be carefully 
noticed here that he was no less a supporter 
of the eternality of sujda, though he does not 
believe in the existence of sphota like the 
grammarians. The ecternality of the Vedas has 
been established by the Pirva-Mimamsa system 
on the ground that no author is definitely 
mentioned who might be supposed to have 
composed the Vedas with a pre-meditated scheme. 


t aea ae at wsnaüdfa—Chandogya, VI. 2.3. On this 


is based the Vedanta-siitra *eaarrea, 1. 1. 5. 
* faan ga: o speres; — 
Sankara-bhüsya on Brahma-siitra, 1.3.28. 
* aaj vs q we sfa wanga: bid. 
* eang eeefaceeraea a—I/bid. 
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The Vedàntins, as is evident from the Brahma- 
sutra, 1. 3. 29, have also supported the same 
stand-point in order to explain the evolution of 
the world from the Vedic words. The Vedas, 
as we know, consist of a particular collection of 
Sabdas comprehending the mantras and the 
Brahmanas.' It is from such eternal śabdas, 
Sankara holds, that all beings including the gods 
were created. To strengthen his position he 
quotes a Rk to which we have already alluded. 
The seers did not create vāk for their use but got 
the same as it already existed.” 

Rightly or wrongly, some of the Hindu 
teachers have called their traditionally sacred 
language nitya (eternal). A thing is known to 
be nitya which has abiding existence and does 
not result from any cause.* Those who are 
more rational in their judgment have called 
it pravaha-nitya, i.e., current from time im- 
memorial, failing to accommodate themselves to 
the strict idea of eternality in respect of speech.’ 
In the Rgveda we meet with the expression 


! aaarsrraraeciae:—Sayana. 

2 Aaa ween eaaa waa safanagq—Bhasya on 
Brahma-sütra, 1.5.28. 

5. fema araaataat enafa—Ibid. 

* azania Vaisesika sūtra. 4. 1. 1. 

^" That words are current from immemorable time 
has been noticed by the author of the Nyüya-vürttika 
under the Nyàya-sutra, 2. 1, 69. 
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vaca virupanityaya! which assigns eternal charac- 
ter to vak. When vas in its essential feature 
is held identical with Brahman, it is no wonder 
that it should merit the same attributes as are 
popularly assigned to Brahman in accordance 
with the Vedantic conception. 

The eternality of speech may be understood 
from another point of view. The relation in 
which a word stands to its meaning is one of 
abiding character that suffers no disruption even 
in the chaotic changes of cyclic destruction 
(pralaya). This continuity of popular usage in 
regard to the sign (vdcaka) and the object sieni- 
fied (vdeya) is what makes the relation (between 
a word and its sense) eternal.” The world is held 
to be without bezinning? just like the words 
‘that are permanently associated with their mean- 
ings. They do not lose their power of denota- 
tion even in the successive cycles. This world, 
hold the Vedantins, is exactly the same as 
it was in a previous state of existence. 
At every cycle (kalpa) a new world with 
different sets of names and forms does not 
really come into existence.’ 

What is actually meant by holding language 
to be thus current from eternity is that 


2 R. V., VIII. 75.6. 
*  cwiwwrerferuarffewrssasswrnrfeurerp aaafaasy fady: ne 
aftf*da— Sankara-bhasya on Vedànta-sütra, 1.3.30. 
Sarema araeuqieeyq—lbid. 
* YVedanta-sitra, 1.3.30. 
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its origin cannot be definitely traced back 
to any particular period of human history. 
Moreover, speech seems to be almost coeval 
with man. Man without language is incom- 
prehensible. We are hardly justified to believe 
in the existence of a society in which men 
might be suppoged to have been living in a state 
of absolute muteness before they could invent a 
practical means of communication as language. 
We may compare language to a living organism 
having both growth and.decay ; we may adhere 
to the doctrine of evolution for the sake of 
getting some clue as to the articulation of sound 
from the zibberish of lower animals ; and we 
may look upon language either as an instinctive 
faculty or as a mechanical art acquired by men 
under pressure of necessity ; but in all cases it ` 
wil ever remain an enigma to ascertain 
when and how man first began to speak. 

This belief in the eternality of speech, though 
inconsistent with the present state of our know- 
ledge regarding the origin of language, was not, 
however, without its adherents. The entire system 
of Mimamsa philosophy is based upon the theory 
of eternality of sabda. The Mimiamsakas, we 
should remember, had no other alternative than 
to advocate the eternal character of sound for the 
sake of maintaining the non-human or impersonal 
origin (apauruseya) as well as the unquestionable 
authoritativeness of the Vedas. The non-eternal 
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view of gabda, as held by Audumbarayana_ 
and the Naiyayikas, found no favour with the 
etymologists and the grammarians. The Mimaim- 
sakas, therefore, were not alone to lend support 
to such a tenet, because the grammarians are also 
found to have arrived at the same conclusion, 
though in a different way, by formulating the 
doctrine of sphota. 

As we had occasion to point out in the fore- 
going pages, the question whether sabda is eternal 
or created is one of the fundamental problems 
of the linguistic science that has been seriously 
taken up by all systems of Hindu philosophy 
supporting either of the views. This question, 
says Patanjali,’ is one that was elaborately dealt 
with in the Samgraha—a huge work on grammar 
attributed to the authorship of Vyadi. While 
dealing with sabda, the author of the Maha- 
bhasya has more than once called it niya and 
brought out its real nature by such epithets’ as 
kutastha (subtle), avicāli (motionless), avikdari 
(without modification), a@nupajana (without 
origin) and anapäya (indestructible) which are, 
according to the Vedintic conception, frequently 
used to signify the supreme Being. Under 
the Virttika—siddhe §Sabdartha sambandhe, 


y fai gafi: ms ei IX? Sue vag uA iferi 
fe wr era miei @fa—Mahibbisya, Vol. I, p. 6. 

* — fama sre: Aay a ary qixunxfaeifefuitauíaaseyseuni- 
qsatamifafur— bid, p. 18. 
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Patanjali has clearly shown that words as well 
as their meanings and relation are all eternally 
fixed. The way in which he has interpreted 
nityatva!* (‘that is also eternal where of the essence 
is not really destroyed") will tend to streng- 
then one's view in regard to the eternality of 
word. ‘Though the outward sounds are liable to 
disappear just after their utterance is over, the 
real sabda?’ (sabdakrti), as it comes from within, 
does not actually perish. 

That words are eternal and not created is 
further explained by Patainjali with reference to 
the affairs of ordinary life. We give below a 
literal translation of that particular passage from 
the Mahabhüàsya.* “ How is it known that words, 
meanings and relations are eternal? From the 
experience of ordinary life. In every-day life men 
frst think of some objects and then make use of 
words to denote them ; but they never attempt 
to ereate words. With regard to things that are 
created, an attempt is, however, made to produce 
them whenever necessity arises. As, for example, 
one having something to do with a pot goes to 
the house of a potter and asks him, * Make a pot, 


. azia fea ufa ae a faeaa— Mahabhiasya, 1. 1. 1, p. 7. 

* zana Ua vibus a srzisau;—bPhüsya-pradipoddyota. 

s ww uem feu. qad: qaaa ara! aAa- 
qurera maq nga Sai et ua gafa | 5 ga: ara wrar ferai 
eraut za: mud ae awr—d2«4 are afters GRE eme He 
ad arre pa aofa a mw alee aag seme 
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I shall do something with it? In the same way, 
one wishing to use words does not go to the 
house of a grammarian and ask him, “ Make 
words, I shall use them.” 

Following in the wake of Patarjali, the 
author of the Vakyapadiya has started with the 
assumption that sabda and Brahman are conver- 
tible with each other, and consequently looks 
upon 4abda as an entity that has neither begin- 
ning nor end. He further goes to say that words 
have been declared eternal by the great rsis like 
Jaimini and others and that their views received 
a strong support from the ¢rinify of Hindu 
grammarians.’ ‘those who do not see eye to eye 
with the grammarians will also acknowledge, 
observes Punyaràja, the eternality of words 
in some way or other, because it is almost 
impossible to trace the beginning of their use.* 

In opposition to the logical dictum which 
assigns momentary existence to words, intelli- 
gence and actions, Nàagesa? takes gabda to bea 
constant and permanent thing. It is sound, 
he continues, that changes, but the real word 
(sphota) lying behind the sound remains 


. faa: yazaa: warmer wef fiz: i 
Haut agaat Hart cw aaah: 1 
Vakyapadiya Kar., 1.23. 
Gt gasjawmremfeseut fas walsfaaa afa wena 
Under Vükya., 1.23. 
* yaga cfunsefufeaquqmai set safa gufa 
sfa «aerxmq—Vaiyükarana-siddhànta-manjüsüa, p. 216, 
6 
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absolutely unchanged. His arguments in support 
of the eternality of ¢abda stand on the 
principle of re-cognition  (pratyabhijüa). <A 
statement like ‘It is exactly the same word 
which I heard yesterday,’ will convince one that 
words do not entirely disappear as soon as the 
operation of vocal organs ceases, but they have got 
an abiding character.’ This re-cognition, accord- 
ing to the Naiyayikas, indicates only the same- 
ness (sajatya). It is fallacious to argue, they 
hold, that the same ka-sound is heard again 
and again. But ka-sounds belonging to the same 
class (katva) are only heard at different times. 
We now turn to the interpretations of the 
grammarians in order to understand what is 
actually meant when vàk is said to be constant and 
eternal. The native grammarians have looked at 
the final germ of all speech-sounds from a peculiar 
standpoint. Proceeding far beyond the region 
of perceptible sound, they have acknowledged 
the existence of sphota Thought in course of its 
translation into sound, they maintain, shows how 
the subtle germ of speech lying dormant within 
(avyakta) becomes more and more perceptible 
while passing from the innermost part of the 
body to the vocal apparatus. Of the twofold 
division of words, namely, permanent and created, 


. anqa fet ws ow: wuraümfa-— quoted in the Upas- 
kara on Vai. sütra, 2.2.33. 

2 For a detailed information regarding this theory see 
my Philosophy of Sanskrit Grammar, Chap. IV. 
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it is the permanent reservoir of sound that is 
represented by sphota. It is indivisible, formless, 
and not at all liable to either production or 
destruction. It is, in a sense, pure consciousness 
that is without beginning and end. It is called 
sphota because the meaning is ultimately ex- 
pressed by it, and not ny sounds of momentary 
existence.’ The grammarians have assigned ex- 
pressiveness to sphota alone, and have unhesita- 
tingly identified it with Brahman, 

What induced the grammarians to recognise 
an almost incomprehensible thing as sphota, is as 
follows: Lhe meaning is usually conveyed by a 
word as a whole and not by its parts individually. 
Letters that represent the sounds have no signi- 
fication when considered individually, 7.e., detach- 
ed from a word or a sentence. Thus, when the 
word gauh is dissolved into its component sounds, 


namely, ge, au and visarga, the meaning does 


not follow from any of them individually, 
but only from a particular combination of 
those letters. But a combination of letters is 
praetically impossible, inasmuch as letters are 
not simultaneously  uttered and, moreover, 
they are liable to disappear as soon as their 
utterance is over. There is a small interval 

^ wezermismriiefa siz: and aaam «eser! 


> faa q asa «z;—Vaiyükarapabhüsana, Sphota- 
nirnaya, under Kar. 74. 


* wümueaivererg sanana faa aejam— Vir. 10 under 
Pan., 1. 4. 109. 
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of time between the utterance of two letters,’ 
which also stands in the way of forming a com- 
bination of letters in the strict sense of the term. 
Moreover, a word, as Durga points out, because 
it consists of letters that are without any signi- 
ficance of their own, is likely to be meaningless.’ 
The whole whereof the parts are thus meaning- 
‘less and momentary cannot logically have signi- 
ficance as well as a permanent character. 
Wherefrom, then, comes the meaning? The 
erammarians have their answer ready. It is 
from sphota, they hold, as is suggested by sound 
(dhvanivyangya), that the meaning is expressed. 
Now we see why the zrammarians could not 
take sound, consisting of letters, as the really signi- 
ficant unit of speech, but they had to go further 
to trace the ultimate source of sound to which they 
applied the significant name sphofa. According 
to the strict interpretation of spAota-vüda, the 
erammatical method of resolving a sentence 
into parts is nothing but a fanciful procedure, 
only useful for the purpose of general compre- 
hension.? ‘Just as letters,’ says Bhartrhari, ‘have 
no parts, so there are no letters in a word, and a 


^ qatr ! 
t aeara uzaupacZ-a eng —Durga on 
Nirukta, 1. 3. 


s ë mAy ufmuszxfacaqamA—Vakyapadiya Kär., 2. 235. 
gė maaa adgy maai (wr afana maa) 
faaifa ara:—Punyarija under Vakya. Kār., 1. 93. 
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word has no existence detached from a sentence.'! 
Sphota is essentially one and does not involve 
any order (krama) like priority and posteriority 
and, though usually indicated by sound, sp/ofa 1s 
virtually different from it. 

The standpoint wherefrom the grammarians 
have viewed the ultimate germ of all speech- 
sounds is thus materially different from those of 
Sankara, Kumárila, Sridhara and others. Tothe 
erammarians, sphota is sacred and divine, sym- 
bolising the cif-$akti or conscious element that 
lies in al) beings. Notwithstanding all adverse 
criticisms that have been heaped upon the 
assumption of a metaphysical entity like sphota, 
the theory of sphota will continue to survive as 
embodying the grammatical interpretation of 
the real origin of speech. 

It will not be out of place to point out here 
that the doctrine of sphofa, as expounded by 
the grammarians, is one of the paramount 
features of Sanskrit grammar, considered as a 
system of philosophy. The identification of 
word, or more properly of sphofa, with Brae- 
man, as is finally established by the spote- 
vadins, runs the risk of being discarded by 
all philologists, since a thin veil of mysticism 
hangs over the assumption of an element like 
sphota. The grammarians in their method of 

| 


! (qu 4 an faa ATAJA cat 
WI gaman wfaga] 4 aaa p—Vakya. Kär., 1.77. 
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analysis started with the matter-of-fact idea of 
words, but finally reached a stage in which they 
could not help encroaching on the domain 
of pure metaphysics. In this tendency of 
exaggerating a common thing to a great magni- 
tude the author of the Babda-kanstabBa finds a 
beautiful analogy with the popular saying men- 
tioned in the Yogavasistha. Just as one, he 
observes, is said to have fortunately received 
the much-coveted cinfamani in his search after 
cowries, so the grammarians, while dealing with 
the nature of words, ultimately found Brahman 
as the essence of all vak.' 

In order to show that sphofa alone is 
expressive of sense, Nāgeśa? has made an 
attempt to explain the origin of vak with 
reference to cosmogony. After the annihilation 
of the cosmic world, accompanied by a complete 
cessation of all actions, the creative function 
(maya), he maintains, is finally absorbed in 
the infinite consciousness. When the supreme 


| agma aaa wamiwenee maaiiaia avmmxravrg sar R- 
a4 neita waw; gq gariala digia? aum ermqqepeeefu- 
man amar avefefiaWarerfemaíq mer Seqreaq—s. K., p. 12 
(Asia, Soc. ed.). 

* aq faamanu aininn Ra naaa- 
maqam Ha Bat Fat ta aa: wueHuue o fuevnfepsr a- 
efaniad: am («sequam fee cuu sea IMATA! ax 
aaraa dispu, faafaa mz, feem faefifa— 

Mañjūşā, p. 171. 
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Being feels the necessity of creation, His poten- 
tiality takes the form of a bindu—a subtle 
point retaining in itself immense power and 
combining the three gunas. This is, in realitv, 
an inexhaustible source of energy (Sakti-tattva). 
The unconscious part (inertia) is called (4774), 
the part representing a mixture of both cil 
(consciousness) and acti (unconsciousness) is 
known as nada (sound), and the intelligent 
element generally goes by the name of bindu. 
Regarded as the ultimate source of all forms 
of vak, this nada is called Sabda-Brahman The 
tantrika descriptions of vak, as we find in the 
Saradatilaka and other treatises, have a striking 
similarity with this view. Bindu, nada and 
bija are all said to represent the different 
aspects of one and the same thing. It is 
further stated that they stand for the frin fy 
of godhead having its manifestations in fire, 
in the moon and in the sun.? In avcordance with 
the tantrika conception, bindu is a symbol of 
the seminal principle while záde means a 
dissemination of energy (saeK/i), and it is out of 
their combination that the world is said to 
have been created. 


! ow qa afian nan fa Maa— 
Quoted in the Manjüsa, p. 172. 
* wxgfmus: wreriwurer feda yA: | 
faaea wrsfefa aei Hei: qenfaarn-—Saradaütilaka, 1. 5 
* emtenimarae Aaaa lbid. 
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Then we turn to the classification of 
vük. One Xk' speaks of four different 
kinds of vak, though it does not definitely 
mention their names, and it distinetly lays 
down that it is the last and fourth form of 
speech which is spoken by men, the other 
forms lying latent, ?.e., too subtle to be uttered 
by our vocal organs. Patanjali has explained 
catvüri vakparimita padani as what refers to 
the four categories of grammar, namely, noun, 
verb, preposition and particle. But later 
grammarians like  Bhartrhari and Nāgeśa 
as well as philosophers like  Gaudapada 
and Savana found in this particular ex- 
pression a clear reference to the four well- 
known divisions of speech, viz., para, pasyanti, 
madhyama and vaikhari. NageSa’s interpretation 
of guhü nihita seems to be quite in agreement 
with the ¢éantrika point of view. Guhā means, 
he holds, the three innermost parts of the 
body, namely, ulüdhüra, naval region and 
the heart, and he zoes on to say that the first 
three types of speech are not comprehensible to 
everybody. ‘The yogins with their inward vision 


^^ qafi arnafcfaar verfa efe fazaiwrur 9 weftfaa: i 
aer alfa fafa Agata qx apap wu aah a 
Rgveda, I. 164. 45. 
3 qaf gearaf ararareivenfare:—Mahiaibhisya, 1.1.1, 
> geratamicaifasedy afem: — aai Safaga a wafar— 
Mañjūşā, p. 182. 
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revealed are only competent to realise these 
mystic forms of speech. A grammarian of the 
type of Patanjali and Bhartrhari is also supposed 
to have visualised these subtle things by dis- 
pelling the darkness of ignorance through the aid 
of their illuminating knowledge of sabda-éastra.' 
The vaikhari is, however, distinguished from the 
rest by being perfectly audible and capable of 
being expressed through the medium of letters. 
This is, therefore, known as the popular form 
of speech current in human society. 

We find the detailed accounts of these 
forms of speech in various treatises.” Such 
classifications, we must remember, are based 
upon the conviction that n@da—tbe first mani- 
festation of eternal consciousness—is materi- 
alised into sound by the operation of internal 
air blowing from the miéuladhara. The four 
-forms of speech really correspond to the four 
different stages through which nada passes 
till it becomes perfectly audible. Thus, we 
may start with Jindu or the final point as 
the crude germ of sound and proceed from 
the muladhara to the visuddha in order to 
see how Sabda-Brahman or para vak transforms 


^ — Supe] wea aaqa Aa Cw qgan fae aa 
mamita wri:— Pradipoddyota. 
^ See Mahābhārata, ASvamedha parvan (Braühmana- 
gita). 
7 
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itself into popular speech. From indu, it is 
said, arises nada which is called Sabda-Brah- 
man; it is featureless, intellectual in essence, 
and possesses the characteristics which are 
favourable to the cosmic creation. It is 
the essence of the world that is often 
signified by such words as  rava and 
para. The nature of para vak, as described 
in the Mahabharata and elsewhere, convinces 
us that it is luminiferous consciousness resid- 
ing in the miladhira, creative but indestruc- 
tible. It is what is known as Sabda-Brahman* 
or the essence of the Zogos$. When nada or 
para vàk gets manifested a little and the inter- 
nal air that serves to reveal it comes up 
to the navel region from the »»uladhaàra, we 
have pasyanti* form of vak which is not divi- 
sible into parts. These two kinds of speech 
are exceedingly subtle and cognisable by yogis 
alone in a state of perfect spiritual absorption 
(samadhi). Next in order comes madhyama 
which is revealed by the same air when it passes 


1 


safest: Rana R aifefaiiacies magni ee q 
qraaeifanged weeaíeu alzarsqaqqaa! vasaq tagar- 
neaatsaa—Manjisa, p. 175. 
* w ux gyfran nadia taa—Ilbid, and sremwifa a mg: 
aanmmafamezrn—Saradatilaka, 1.12. 


* aĝa miadan aa again anfaed cate | 
vagi qaaa quet aurdt fafa acuarerafauafeereq— 


Mafjüsà, p. 178. 
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to the region of the heart.’ It has intelligence 
as its only ingredient. NageSa has drawn our 
attention to the fact that these three kinds 
of vik, gradual stages of amplifications as they 
are of the same ada, represent, so to speak, 
the minutest, the minuter and the minute 
forms of pranava.* The vaikhart form of 
speech is what is spoken by men. It is 
generated when the internal air passes through 
the throat and reaches the mouth. 

No such classifications of speech are likely 
to be found in any other ancient literature 
of the world. What has formed the subject 
of general discussion on language in all coun- 
tries is the outward aspect of speech, ?.e., sound 
as is produced by the exercise of vocal organs, 
and no attempt has ever been made to explore 
such subtle or psycho-physiological operations as 
are involved in the vocalisation of thoughts. 

Before closing this dissertation on the mystic 
aspect of vak, we should like to point out that 
the metaphysical side of the phenomena of 
language was an important part of the study of 
language to Humboldt, Heyse and Steinthal. 
They tried in their own way to grasp the psycho- 
logical or ‘inner form of language,’ taking 


! adl waquereranmpeea: 44 algal wages: zen faut 
aaqa ava ufmeneuys— Manjüsáa, and wam aaafaatre 
qf fama — Punyarüja under Vakya. Kär., 1. 144. 

* UWqRaurrquu[u uuaugwecquRmauq;—Manjusa, p. 179. 
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speech as the creation of the spirit in man. It 
must be, however, admitted that their philo- 
sophy of speech is different from that of the 
Hindus both in intensity as well as in its 
mystical character. To look upon words as 
spiritualised sound or as (he music of the soul is 
a close approximation to the Hindu conception 


of para vak. It is not the outward sound, we 


have repeatedly stated in these pages, that consti- 
tutes the real word which comes from within 
as a result of movement in (the ever-vibrating 
sphere of consciousness.’ 

We have pointed out in ‘a previous section 
that vāk won the most laudatory verses from 
the Vedic seers on account of its manifold 
importance. ‘The Sruti eulogises vik as the 
source out of which the whole world evolved. 
The Vedic passage? quoted by Punyaraja 
describes the various purposes that are served 
by vak: by vak is expressed the sense ; ideas 
are conveyed to others by means of vak ; the 
world with all its diversities is represented 
by vak. The Aitareya-Arapyaka " bas used a 


|^ wpyueWa  fufafamneuíac$— Puny araja under Vakya. 
Kar., 1. 128. 
armar wzafa masifa aam afafed dafa | araa fax 
aged fasqq—under the Vakya. Kar., 1. 119. 
* aafaa cna aad «ver aan mafasia, wd feaq— 
again amı 8 fer: wala, aver ecifs ais faa aeufa— 
Ait’ Aranyaka, 1.6. 
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well-conceived metaphor when it describes vak 
as the string and names as the knots whereby 
the world is bound up. The names of all objects 
are said to have been derived from  vak 
with the help of intelligence.' In the dialogue 
between Sanatkumiàüra and Narada, the various 
functions of vük were narrated for the sake 
of persuading Narada to a solemn worship of 
vak: all the Vedas and the different branches 
of learning are represented by vak, and no 
cognition of either virtue or vice, truth or 
falsehood, would have been ever possible, if 
there had been ho such means of expressing 
thought as vāķk.? Those who adore vak, taking it 
positively to be the same as Brahman, are blessed 
to gain mastery over as many objects of 
thought as are capable of being denoted by 
vük? We have stated in the foregoing pages 
that the Hindu teachers found in vak the audible 
manifestation of all-pervading Brahman. ‘The 
whole of speech, says Lauhikya, is Brahman.’ 
The  Sankhyaysna-Aranyaka has dwelt at 
some length on the manifold function of val. 
Vak is called the essence of all beings (purusa) 


 * gear ard aara ara aati araranifa— 
Kausitaki-brahmanopanisad, ILI. 6. 
? anal wae fasefa—ae asama wat rui d aa 
ara aia a aa fasmazfa araqureifa—cCháandogya, VAL. 2, 
* a al ar mere aed ere woe] wafa—bid. 
* Sankhyüyana-Aranyaka, VII. 3. 





in the Chandogya-Upanisad. ' Fükis sometimes 


J compared to a cow capable of yielding all desirable 
things.* It is further asserted that if a word 


is properly used and correctly understood, it 
turns out so powerful as to fulfil all mundane 
and celestial desires.’ 
Bhartrhari is emphatically of opinion that 
no knowledge whatsoever is possible without vak.* 
It is through the instrumentality of vak, he holds, 
that the internal consciousness assumes an audible 
form and all ideas are communicated to others. 
What we really learn from this bold statement 
is that the author of the Vakyapadiya 
believed in the impossibility of thinking with- 
out speech—a fact which reminds us of the 
well-known paradox: man is man by speech. 
Bhartrhari continues further that vdk re- 
presents all different branches of science and 
arts, and that names or distinguishing stamps are 
given to objects only through the medium of vak,”° 


^ qaqa anm: — Chàndogya, en 
? g WI ae qs qu PAA TAREE SR VIII. 
100. 20, and Afa yexaan caquamfett fafaa ada are 
at: ataferat— Mahabharata, ASvamedha-parvan (Brahmana- 
gità). s e 
* war: We! wp. gen, wr. Whaat: Sa Ts Hayy wafa— 
Mahabhiasya, Vol. III, p. 58. 
^ a gisa weal en a: urere | 
aafsefra mi ws sea urs y— Vükyapadiya, Kar. 1.124, 
^s amp wife fret werat Sasa | 
aentefafrant eu aay favsua u—41bid. 
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otherwise the world would have ever remained an 
unnameable and indiscernible complexity. The 
definition and classification, as two scientific. 
methods of distinguishing or isolating things, 
have been made possible only through the 
help of vàk. The ruti which runs as nāma- 
rüpe vyakarot means that God not only 
manifested Himself in infinite things, but He 
gave particular names and forms to each object 
in order to help the understanding of men. 

What Bhartrhari has tried to establish with 
so much boldness of conviction has been unfor- 
tunately a matter of controversy. ‘ No language, 
no thought’ isa theory that is no longer supported 
by the students of language. The reason is not 
far to seek. Though deprived of the faculty of 
speech from their very birth, the dumb are not 
found altogether incapable of thinking and 
developing this power to a certainextent. Accord- 
ing to the psychologists, if is not impossible to 
think in concrete pictures instead of words.” 


+ agama fadus zur mrgWunmq— 

Vakyapadiya Kār., 1. 128. 
‘The popular belief that there can be no thought 
without language is  incorrect,'O-— W. B. Pillsbury: 
Psychology of Language, p. 4. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE ORIGIN or SPEECH 


Theories of Western scholars—divine origin—the doctrine of the 
Naiy4yikas—homan invention—theory of sanketa or divine will— 
root-theory of language—imitation of sound—articulation of 
sound—gestures as significant means of communication 


The much-vexed question of the origin of 
language is the problem of philology on which 
by far the greatest amount of discussion has 
been focussed. At one time it was almost a 
fashion with most of the speculators on language 
to approach this difficult problem with much 
ingenuity and pretensions. The unprofitable 
result in proportion to the labour expended has 
been the appearance of a number of theories, 
none of which is capable of giving an explanation 
worthy of universal acceptance. The ono- 
matopaic, the interjectional, the ding-dong 
and the yo-he-ho theories were propounded at 
different periods and defended with a considerable 
degree of tenacity by their advocates, yet un- 
fortunately they now stand rejected on the 
ground of being insufficient and unscientific. 

Each of these theories is, however, 
acceptable in so far as it throws light on 
tne origin of a few isolated words. But 
when we apply these theories to explain a 
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language as an organic whole and not as a 
mere combination of isolated words, we 
find them inadequate and unsatisfactory. 
Considering the magnitude of a language like 
Sanskrit, the part played by imitation of natural 
sound is insignificant. A few words like kaka, 
kokila, kala-kala, dundubhi, kukkuta, as every one 
will admit, are not quite sufficient to constitute 
a language. Similarly, we must reject the 
theory of interjection, if it unduly claims to 
be the most scientific explanation of the origin 
of language, for a small number of words like 
aho, bata, a, ahaha, ete., are only likely to have 
originated from emotional ejaculations, while 
the vast majority of words would show no sign 
of interjectional origin in themselves. The 
main objection raised against these theories 
lies in the assumption with which they were 
started, i. e., the origin of language is the same 
as the origin of isolated words. It would be 
a veritable mistake to identify language with 
individual words detached from a sentence. 

To trace the origin of language is as difficult 
as to ascertain the first unfolding of the human 
intellect. And as language is, from an intellec- 
tual point of view, only an outward garment 
of thought, the history of language should 
necessarily be looked upon as a symbolic record 
of human thought. The whole intellectual 
outlook of a nation, its particular characteristics 

8 





T afd i ideals, are té some extent embodied in its 
language. Though it has practically become a 


dead language, Sanskrit has been in itself a 
history of the people who used to speak it as 
their mother tongue. 

‘Without making a detailed reference to other 
physical and psychological theories of the origin 
of language,’ we give below short accounts of the 
different views that were held by Indian thinkers 
with regard to the origin of language. We shall 
have to recapitulate here for the sake of clearness 
and elaborate treatment most of the topies 
which have been somewhat touched upon in the 
previous pages. 

In the second chapter we have referred to 
the Vedic hymns which characterise vik as a 
creation of the gods. According to this 
theory, which may be styled the divine origin 
of speech, language, though spoken by man, 
does not betray any trace of human invention; 
it is a divine gift, and not an achievement 
of which man has any reason to be proud. It 
was possibly to distinguish man from other 
animals that the faculty of speech as well as 
the power of articulating sound had been given 
to him. It is further stated that the self-born 
Being created the divine speech. The Brhada- 
ranyaka Upanisad maintains the same view by 


! "Theory of Wundt. 
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ascribing the origin of the four Vedas and all 


branches of learning to the breath of the 
mighty Being. Again, we find the primordial 
sound pranava described as the ultimate source 
of all forms of vük. The sacred character of 
the Sanskrit language is due to the belief, 
still current among the orthodox Brahmins, 
that it is the language of the gods. 

The ancient seers of the Vedic age were 
however, aware of the fact that language is 
a product of human activity. ‘ The creation of 
language by divine agency’ is not the only idea 
that was conceived by them in connection 
with the problem regarding the origin of 
language. That language is the result of 
human activity is also to be found in the Rgveda. 
The Brahmins who used to take soma-rasa at 
the time of sacrifice are said to have created 
speech. Again, Vasisthas while invoking the 
gods are spoken of as having invented speech 
just in the same way as their forefathers had 
done. Reference has already been made to the 
Jk that speaks of the performance of sacrifice 
as what necessitated the invention of speech. 

The eternality of speech, as advocated by the 
Mimamsakas and the sphofavadins (grammarians), 


i qa aval yaa fasdfusasaz cres a) sae urnas 
efaera: gem, etc. —Brhadiranyaka, II. 4.10. 
reru: Wife arewma—1l. V., VII. 108.8. 
` afas: faaaq arqama—1. V., X. 66.14. 
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was subjected to severe criticism by the 
rationalistic schools of Indian philosophy. In 
opposition to the doctrine of eternality of 
sound which involves far-fetched speculations, 
the Naiyayikas as well as the Vaisesikas took a 
reasonable view of the case by holding language 
to be a creation of man. The operations 
of vocal organs, it is held, are the immediate 
causes that give rise to sounds which are 
liable to disappear as soon as their utterance 
is over. As they exhibit two aspects (produc- 
tion and destruction) invariably associated with 
objects that have momentary existence, words 
are considered to be far from being permanent.’ 
Having discussed all doubtful points as to 
whether $abda is a substance, action or quality, 
» the Vaisesikas have finally discarded the theory 
of eternality of sound by a number of aphorisms.’ 
. It might be also pointed out that the diversity 
of languages is an evidence that goes against 
the eternality of speech. No two languages 
are identical, and moreover, we have different 
languages in different countries, which would 
not have been the case if language were 
eternal. 


o stra rcr; — Vai.-sütra, 2.2.28. and wiae za- 
wan md-maeWummq-— Nyaya-sütra, 2.2.13. 
2 añ fergmrarq—Vai.-sütra, 2.2.26. 
fee&weq— Ibid, 2.2.97. 
fere rarferei: Abid, 2.2.32. 
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Long before the many-sided developments 
of modern science took place, the Naiyayikas,' 
we are proud to say, had established the 
scientific fact that ‘sound is a quality of ether,’ 
i.e. sound is the result of ethereal vibrations 
(sabdagunamakasam) and had gone so far as to 
refer to the wave-theory of douni” (vicitaranga- 
nyaya). What has given an abiding name 
to these two schools zo Indian philosophy, and 
what has formed their fundamental tenet is the 
theory of atoms  (paeramüànuvada). Like 
Leucippus, the Naiyayikas are credited with 
having founded this doctrine which is claimed 
to be more scientific than philosophical. 

Though they laid greater stress on the physical 
aspects of language than on the metaphysical side, 
and tried to free their linguistic discussions from 
all mystical conceptions, the Naiyayikas, it must 
be borne in mind, could not entirely exclude the 
idea of divine interference in the phenomenon 
of language. The significance, particularly the 
primary significance of a word (Sakti), does not, 
hold the Naiyayikas, depend on popular usage 
or social convention but is fixed by the will of 
God (sarketa)* The salient feature of this 
doctrine is that meanings are said to have been 

' Naiyüyikas of course include Vaisesikas. 

^. . Ai freres mre azar aifirar— Bhasapariccheda, 

S. wraps: weereunea:—Vai.-sitra, 7.2.20. BE ee E c 
ersgezrudqempe— Nyaya-sutra, 2.1.55. 
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assigned to words primarily by God, His volition 
being expressed in the following terms: *'Let 
this meaning be denoted by this word. The 
question as to whether the relation between a 
word and its meaning is natural or conventional 
has already been hinted at. Like Plato, the 
Naiyayikas were not in favour of the theory of 
natural connecion.' Their arguments are drawn 
from common experience. Had this relation been 
an innate one, they hold, the same word could not 
have been used by different people with different 
significations.* As, for instance, the word yava 
has been used in one sense (barley corn) by the 
Aryans and in other by the Milecchas.” The 
Naiyayikas have, however, no agreement with 
Plato so far as regards the creation of an ideal 
speech in which words and their meanings would 
be bound together by a natural connexion. The 
main point in which the Naiyayikas differ from 
the Greek philosophers, specially Aristotle, is 
that they could not look upon this relation as 
one of social convention, but made the divine 
will (sarketa) responsible for it. — 

When we turn to the science of etymology, 
and examine the analytical method of grammar, 


! ^ apum: weeddved 4 wpmnfam;—Váatsyüyana under 
Nyaya-sitra, 2.1.56. 
afaa wifergam—N yaya-sitra, 2.1.56. 
s sat fe erana ferar , a ere arr, fate 
Nyaya-vrtti under Nyàya-sütra, 2.1.56. 
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we are confronted with a new theory of 
language—a theory which reveals to us a 
world of roots to which the real origin of 
language should be traced. There is no distinct 
reference to the  roo(-theory of language as 
such in any recognised works on the Nirukta 
or grammar. But the doctrine of derivability 
of words from verbal roots, as expounded 
by Sakatayana' and seriously adopted by 
the etymologists as the fundamental principle 
of derivation, presupposes the existence of 
a language of roots. In order to get some 
idea of this theory, we need picture before 
our mind an infantile stage of language 
when men used to give expression to their 
thoughts through the medium of short sounds 
resulting from internal emotions. Each of 
those sounds was as expressive as a sentence 
and ordinarily denoted some sort of action. 
These short notes, formed either in imitation of 
natural sounds of birds or flowing spontaneously 
from the music of the heart, are called roots. 
According to the strict interpretation of 
Sakatayana’s view, the entire body of language 
is supposed to have grown from crude elements 
—roots. The fundamental principle under- 
lying all etymological explanations is that all 
word-forms, looked at from an analytical point of 


*— wrerurenremretfe zmszmst dumewau— Nirukta, I.12. 
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view, are capable of being reduced to a number 
of verbal roots which admit of no further 
grammatical analysis. These verbal roots, 
like the atoms of the Vaisesikas, are the germs 
out of which all words have been formed. They 
represent permanent word-stuffs each of them 
having its distinct significance. In combina- 
tion with formative elements and prefixes, they 
have undergone various modifications in form, 
one and the same root giving rise to numerous 
words, of course, with difference of meaning. 
As the last result of linguistic analysis, these 
roots proved equally useful to the etymologists 
and the grammarians. We find, however, the 
influence of onomatopc@ia on a number of 
roots like 4/ gard, ./mard, 4/ bharj, 4/ gad, 
/ pat, etc., and consequently maintain that 
the imitation of natural sounds played a 
considerable part in the evolution of verbal roots. 

We have a few remarks to offer here. 
What we actually learn from an examination 
of linguistic forms is a contradiction of the bold 
assertion of Sakatayana. As all words are not 
found to be derivable from verbal roots, we 
are prepared to accept this theory only with 
certain limitations. It is for this reason that 
Gargya and a section of grammarians recorded 
their disapproval of this theory. There are 


1 a gatia aval Summer 4%—Nirukta, I. 12, 
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some words, falling under the so-called uņādi 
class, which are so rigid in their composition 
that they do not conform to the grammatical 
method of analysis. This class of words, called 
asamvijnata by Yaska, avyutpanna by the 
grammarians, and prakalpya-kriya by Durga, 
is practically underivable. Panini could not 
diminish the scientific character of his grammar 
by formulating rules for the derivation of this 
class of words (avyutpanna). This theory, 
however, gave a bad repute to the entire 
system of etymological interpretations. The 
etymologists carried this theory to such an extent 
that they could not refrain from deriving even 
personal names (as Cyavana, Santanu, ete.). It 
is really strange that in the derivation of the so- 
called avyutpanna words the etymologists found 
a free scope to indulge in all sorts of fanciful 
interpretations. ) 

It is also surprising to find that the 
Indian speculators on language did not fail to 
detect the influence of onomatopcia in the 
formation of certain words, specially in those 
that denote the names of birds. We may not 
fully agree with those who assign the origin 
of language entirely to imitation of natural 
sounds, but we can hardly afford to deny that 
some words were really formed through this 
kind of imitation.  Yàska is of opinion that 
the word kaka has been formed in imitation 


9 
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of the sound (kā) naturally made by crows, 
and he particularly notices that this kind of 
naming is largely to be found in the designa- 
. tion of birds. Similarly, the words kokila, 
kukkuta, dundubhi, etc., may be interpreted as 
furnishing examples of gabdanukrti. The form 
krka- in krkavaku and krkalasa (lizard) is another 
instance of onomatopceia. As we have already 
pointed out, the origin of a number of verbal 
roots might also be traced to the same process 
of imitation. 

Yaska has shown further how a class of 
men has derived its particular designation from 
the peculiar set of words it frequently uses. 
He thus finds onomatopceia in the word kilava 
meaning a gambler. A. gambler is so called 
because while cheating a man he often enquires, 
‘what have you’ (kim tavasti?).” The author of 
the Mahabhasya has similarly explained two 
personal names. ‘There were great sages, says 
he, who were nick-named Yarvàna and Tarvina 
owing to the fact that they used to utter in 
ordinary conversation those two corrupt forms 
instead of yad va nah and tad vā nah (let us have 
anything); The derivative meaning of the 
word maskara, as suggested by Patanjali, gives 


^o warn sta azalan ngay agaqq— Nirukta, ITI. 18. 
2 faa: fa anfa uemmta—-—ibid, V. 21. 
» qatuna ARGA] Wap: | a aaa rae fa weitere 
gajawara sfa wgaua—Mahabhiasya, 1.1.1, p. 11, 
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us another example of this kind of designation. 
A class of wandering monks was designated as 
maskara on account of its preaching the doctrine 
of absolute abstinence from works in the follow- 
ing words: mà krta karmani, ma krta karman 
(do not do any works). In the same way, the 
word vadanya (generous) has been interpreted 
by Lokanütha in his commentary on the 
Ramayana. A generous man is called vadanya, 
since he often makes use of such expression as 
vada kimanyat tubhyam dasyami (say, what else 
I shall give you)? * 

Panini has more than once referred to the 
imitation of indistinct sounds (avyaktanukarana) 
in his grammatical aphorisms.? He had un- 
doubtedly in view such words as pafa-pata, khata- 
khata and mara-mara, etc. which are direct 
imitation of sounds made by things under 
certain conditions. These imitative sounds are 
generally reduplicated in most of the languages. 

It should, however, be borne in mind that 
the number of onomatopceic words is not very 
large in any language. One would search in 
. vain for imitation of sound, if one attempts 
to explain most of the words known to him. 
When applied to the vast structure of a 


' Mahabhasya under the rule Pan. 6.1. 154. 
* Lokanátha's commentary on Ramayana, Adikanda, 1.3. 
^ weapmreqmxwer zdi—Lbun., 6.1.08, 

and wamIqacure wrsraxrarafedt ere —]1bid, 5.4.57. 
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language, this theory seems to be quite in- 
adequate. Many causes were in operation to 
bring about the origin and development of a 
language and what has really been done by 
onomatopoeia in regard to a language is that 
it played an important part in the primitive 
stage of its growth. As most of the names 
of birds, far from speaking of the vast multitude 
of words, do not seem to have been formed 
in imitation of natural sounds, the teacher 
Aupamanyava’ could not persuade himself to 
support this theory. He does not acknowledge 
the very existence of gabdanukrti. No sign of 
imitation of sound, according to his view, is 
traceable even in the word kaka which he 
derives from the root ,/kala.* 


The possession of articulate sounds is one 
of the many features that serve to distinguish 
man from other animals. It is extremely 
doubtful whether he could have merited his 
present position, if he had been wanting in 
distinct utterance. Man is naturally endowed 
with the power of articulating and modula- 
ting his voice, whereas lower animals are 
physically unfit to utter distinctly. Experience 
goes to show that animals like birds and 
mammals have got their own language, though 


+ a werqafafeaa sahaa Nirukta, IlI. 18. 
= amuna wafa—Jbid. 
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they are unable to exercise their power of 
reasoning beyond a certain limit. They are 
no less gifted with knowledge which enables 
them to discern things in their own way,' 
but what they really lack is an aptitude for 
developing crude speech-germs into articulate 
utterance. Inspite of their absolute meaning- 
lessness to us, the sounds they usually make 
under different emotions have their significance. 
But it is not within the power of man to 
follow the language of lower animals as clearly 
as his own. In one sūkta of the Rgveda the 
frogs are said to have made use of words in 
imitation of the roaring of clouds.’ Birds of the 
suka species are well-known for their power of 
imitation as well as distinct utterance. Saukas 
under regular training are capable of speaking 
as clearly as men. Not only in folk-lores but 
also in most of the ancient mythologies we 
have plenty of instances in which men are 
found conversing with birds and mammals. 
In the Ramayana, for instance, we find the 
monkey-leader speaking with Sita in a human 
speech.* The author of the Yoza-sütra strongly 
believes that a yogin possessing sufficient spiritual 


1 sata saaa aafaa and gal fe miaa: usi o usufa- 
amiza:—Mirkandeya Purana—Devi-mdhdtmya, 1.46, 
ard Aafaa weet warfeq:—Reveda, VII. 103. 1. 
5 as wrerefeurfa arquifes amarq—Rimiiya na, Sundara- 
Kanda, XXX, 17. 
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power and concentration of mind, so as to 


distinguish word, meaning and cognition from 
one another, is capable of understanding the 
language of all creatures  (sarva-bhuta-ruta- 


E a 
um — 


Jünanam).! 


Panini denotes man by the expression vyakta- 
vük, i.e., ‘one possessing distinct speech.’ 
Commenting on the rule, Pan. 1.3.48, Patan- 
jali observes that the epithet vyakta-vak 
might be applied to all animals, and that the 
difference with regard to the distinctiveness 
is one of degree only. He holds that the sound 
(kut) made by cocks is as distinct as those 
uttered by men. Who are, then, precisely 
meant by vyakta-vāk? It is men who are 
rightly so called inasmuch as they alone are 
gifted with a speech wherein letters are distinctly 
audible. A sound is thus called distinct when 
it is capable of being represented by letters 
(varnatmala). 

Modern _ philologists have given the term 
language such a wide scope as to include all 
possible instruments whereby our thoughts may 
be conveyed to others. As they usually form a 
medium of communication, the movements of 
fingers and face are regarded as good as 


$ Yoga-sūtra, 0:17. 

* gy uafe amaaa wasuafaf?wresd—Mahübhaüsya under 
Pan., 1.3.48. 2 
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language. But the Hindu linguists, on the 


other hand, have excluded gesture and the 
like from their conception of language. The 
Sanskrit word corresponding to ‘language’ is 
bhüsa which, as derived from the root bhas, to 


speak, applies only to articulate sounds or to a 


spoken language as such. 

There is no gainsaying the fact that certain 
ideas are sometimes communicated to others 
through the help of iz2giía or gesture, almost 
in the same way as by the use of words. Yaska 
seems to have been aware of the expressiveness 
of such physical signs, but he prefers the use 
of words as being the most precise and compre- 
hensive way of communication.’ It is for this 
reason, says Yaska, that samjňās or names are 
usually indicated by words and not by gesture or 
physiological processes that serve to indicate 
certain mental conditions. Durga holds that 
gesture is often accompanied by ambiguity and 
confusion and involves a greater amount of 
physical exertion than the use of words. The 
use of words, on the contrary, is free from 
all confusions, and expresses a good deal of 
meaning by means of a little effort." 

A clear reference to gestures as a mode 


t qatara wea dur eawmm epm—Nirukta, I. 2. 
* qaq af afam a adaa Raga aaa cur afe 
aa fate’ gaff afaa ataa ua cried] aratfa— 


Durga under Nirukta, 1.2. 
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of expression of thought has been made by the 
author of the Mahaibhasya. He states expressly 
that a good many ideas are capable of being 
indicated without the use of words, that is to say, 
by the particular movements of fingers and eyes.’ 
KKumarila has also noticed that certain physical 
signs are sometimes used to denote some notions.* 
When a man fails to give adequate expression to 
his emotions through words, he is seen to make 
different physical movements for the same. 
Movements of this kind which are largely due 
to nervous activity are sometimes exhibited by 
speakers in course of delivering speeches for the 
sake of laying greater stress and emphasis on 
what they intend to speak. 

It is evident that gestures are, to a limited 
extent, as significant as words. The question 
that next presents itself is whether they have 
natural connection, like words, with what they 
denote, or they are merely used in substitution of 
articulate sounds. Punyaràja compares gestures 
with apabhramsas (corrupt forms), ‘since both 
of them are meaningless by themselves and 
express the intended sense only through a 
process of inference.” The direct expressiveness 


1 wu gafi neva wealsur aerastamala: qifafawnu— 
Mahabhisya under the rule Pan., 2.1.1, p. 363. 
* gaume asta qaeaufaqres | 
wag: Wasser 4 fewfafa fafa: Sloka-vürttika, 5.20. 
afafrararfeae ts m:—Under Vakyapadiya, 1.151, 
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of gestures is thus contested by the Hindu 
teachers. Gestures, like telegraphic codes, 
have no signification popularly assigned to them, 
but they seem to be significant only by reminding 
one of those particular words which have innate 
relation with the objects to be denoted. What 
we usually understand when one shakes his head 
in course of a conversation is that he intends 
to imply some sort of negation, disagreement 
or denial. According to the interpretation of 
Punyaraja, the shaking of the head and negation 
are not really connected with each other just 

' in the same way as words and their meanings 
are tied together (in a perfectly conventional 
way), the former serves to make one think of 
the word ‘no’ before it can become suggestive 
of negation or refusal as the case may be. 

In course of determining the accurate 
number of instruments for obtaining valid 
knowledge, the founder of the new school of 
Logic (Navya-nyiya) has discussed at length 
the desirability of including the movements of 
the body in the category of pramana. Gangesa 
has finally rejected gestures and the like as 
constituting independent sources of knowledge, 
because the supposed expressiveness of physical 
signs depends upon the fact of their reminding 
one of those particular words which are in 
reality capable of conveying the intended sense. 
He compares gestures with writing and says that 
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it is words alone which have necessary connection 
with the objects they denote. Visgvanatha, the 
author of the Nyd@ya-vrtti, does not think it 
reasonable to acknowledge physical movements 
as a kind of pramana. These movements, he 
argues, which are really similar to writing, 
do not constitute a separate class of pramana, 
but come under the catezory of either gabda 
orinference. The movements of fingers and face 
presuppose the existence of words or expressions 
of which they are only physical symbols, the 
real signification lying in the words alone. True 
it is that there are, apart from language as such, 
some other ways as gestures, etc., whereby we can 
sometimes give expression to our mental ideas, 
but it can hardly be maintained that physical 
siens are as perfect and comprehensive in all 
cases as the use of articulate sounds. We can 
neither believe in the existence of a speechless 
period in human history when the communication 
of ideas was absolutely carried on through the 
medium of gestures, nor do we find amy positive 


. agave erigan weaq alfa weraeDueníx a 
wurenfe sf Sea, Wea Gert ease aereenqzfe wr fafaa 
we wa WATT AAAI — 

Tattvacintimani, Sabda-khanda, A.S.B. ed., p. 860. 
® Sern faima 4 wm) weal feenfeaq wr 
qum worqars we arma m;— Vrtti under the Nyaya-sütra, 2.2.12. 
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evidence in support of the view that the inven- 
tion of articulate speech had been preceded by 
a period of pure mimesis." 


1 * Language is the work of man ; it was invented by 
man as à means of communicating his thoughts, when 
mere looks and gestures proved inefficient.’ 

Max Müller: Science of Language, Vol. I, p. 31. 





CHAPTER IV 


* | 
EVOLUTION or SOUND 
* 
Word and sound—the problem of production and manifestation— 


conflicting views between the Mimamsakas and the Naiyaiyikas— 
different theories on the evolution of sound—operation of internal 
air aud fire in the manifestation of sound—activity of the 
mind and the transformation of knowledge into sound. 


What precisely is a word ? The unsophisti- 
cated answer is that a word is nothing buta 
sound, though usually restricted to a sound which 
is articulate and at the same time significant.’ 
Patafijali has raised this question in the very 
beginning of his discourses on grammar (sabda- 
nusasana)*? and has clearly shown how a word in 
its essential aspect differs from substance, action, 
quality and class. A sound that is expressive 
of sense, he holds, is ‘popularly called gadbda.° 
That which really constitutes the ‘ word’ when 
one utters gauh, for instance, is the sound which 
simultaneously with its utterance gives the idea 
of an animal possessing dewlap, hump, hoofs and 
horns: A word is, therefore, the same as 


^o anei fe sa Nh mew: wf 
Sabara under Mim.-sütra, 1. 1. 5. 
* — ww Aaa m. w=: ?— Mahàabhüsya 1. 1. 1. 
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sound. This is] the] conclusion at which the 
grammarians and other Indian thinkers arrived 
in course of dealing with the exact nature of 
sabda. * 

There are others who have divided éabda 
into two classes, namely, dkvani and varna.” 
Sounds pure and simple, that is, those sounds 
that do not usually convey any definite sense, 
are called dhvanyatmaka-sabda. This class is 
represented by those unintelligible sounds that 
are, for instance, produced by the beating of 
drums and the blowing of conches. The varras 
(varnatmaka-gabda) or real words, on the other 
hand, are such as consist of sounds capable of 
being expressed by letters. 

Words have been declared to be the same as 
letters (varna) by the ancient teacher Upavarsa 
whose observation has been respectfully referred 
to by both Sabara and Sankara.’ Sabara has 
distinctly laid down that it is letters 
(aksara) that constitute a word.‘ He 


`. ware aia. wee: i—loc. cit. 
* wet vafe agg aari efe | 

Bhàsüpariccheda, Kar. 64. 
` sfera a: wee: Aaaa sf w3rapqpua: | 

Sabara-bhasya under Mim.-sütra, 1. 1. 5. 
and qaj ua q se sfa warp: | 

Sankara under Ved.-sütra, 1. 3. 28. 
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Sabara-bhisya under Mim.-sütra, 1. 1. 5, 
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does not find any reason for recognising sound as 
anything distinct from letters. The cognition of 
letters formed an important part in Patanjali's 
conception of sound. In his exposition of the 
term vyakta-vak, Pataünjali has pointed out that 
sounds are called articulate when they are dis- 
solvable into letters. A sound is called distinct 
when it clothes itself in letters. Of the four 
forms of vak described in the previous chapter, 
paikhari alone is known to be audible because it 
is usually represented by letters (krtavarnapari- 
graha). 

The point at issue between the Naiya- 
yikas and the Mimamsakas is the controversial 
question as to whether the voeal organs actually 
produce or create sound, or simply make it mani- 
fest. This topic has, we must remember, a 
direct bearing on the question of eternality or 
non-eternality of words. In philosophical lan- 
guage there is a good deal of difference between 
the connotations of wtpatti and abhivyakti. 
Production (utpatti) presupposes previous 
non-existence (pragabhava) and manifestation 
(abhivyakti) simply means bringing to light 
something that is already existent, We speak of 
a thing as utpanna when it is actually brought 
into existence, whereas we call something abhi- 
vyakta when it happens to be already existent, 


sal 4 wen ofafemamq uz arafa—loc. cit, 
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and is only rendered perceptible by some kind 
of effort. Production, therefore, refers to things 
that are created or non-eternal and manifesta- 
tion relates to only permanent entities. So far 
as the evolution of sound is concerned, the 
former represents the view of the Naiyayikas 
and the latter that of the Mimamsakas. 

Those who defend the eternality of sound will 
emphatically declare that sounds are made 
manifest by the vocal apparatus and are not 
actually produced by them." It is the existent 
alone, they argue, that is said to be manifested, 
and what is non-existent can never be mani- 
fested? What we actually find in every- 
day life is that a sound is always made 
whenever a thing is struck by  anotber, as 
in the case of beating a drum by means of a 
rod. Here the Mimamsakas will say that 
the sound is already existent there but it only 
requires some exciting causes (abhivyanjaka) 
for its manifestation. Now, what are those 
exciting causes that render sounds audible or 
perceptible ? It is both conjunction and 

» aa manaamaan uu AAR | 

Sabara-bhasya on Mim.-sütra, 1. 1. 12. 


and gar w2zreetafetivaaa cur a 
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Slokavürttika, 6. 42. 
?.— Sahat ares i 
Sabara-bhüsya on Mim.-sütra, 1. 1. 6. 
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ledged to be the immediate causes of manifesta- 
tion. This is, in short, the method of reasoning 
on which rests the Mimiümsaka view regarding 
the evolution of sound. 
The Naiyüyikas, as we shall find, are at 
variance with this point of view. The point at 
issue is, says Vatsyayana, whether conjunction 
and disjunction should be regarded as the causes 
of production or of manifestation. The trend 
of his arguments goes to show that a sound 
is brought into existence by the operation of 
these two causes. It does not require any proof 
that a thing resulting from a cause and at the 
same time liable to destruction cannot be treated 
as a permanent entity. Having considered all 
the points raised by the  Mimaàirnsakas, 
Vatsyayana has finally established his thesis that 
a sound is produced (krtaka) and not manifested." 
We consider it necessary to give here a brief 
account of the discussion that followed between 
the two rival systems of Indian thought on the 
question of eternality of sound. The Naiyā- 
yikas have included $a5da within the category 


1. gaafaannsarfesraatafa aem: i—op. cit., 1. 1. 13. 
5^ ginfaanaa fasqufemrced qrafawrn sene, rerferefersrfm- 
arcafafa i 
Vatsyaiyana-bhiasya on Nyüya-sütra, 2. 2. 13. 
s genrequaa wel maaa sfa i—loc. cit. 
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of pramānæ But they refuse to agree with 
the grammarians who assume the imperceptible 
sphota as the ultimate origin of sound, and with 
the Mimarnsakas, on the other hand, who have 
maintained a rather unphilosophical position 
by advocating the eternality of sound. 

Gotama introduces the discussion by point- 
ing out dual negations with regard to sound, i.e., 
a sound does neither exist before it is uttered, 
nor does it seem to be existent after the act of 
utterance is over. Thus, having non-existence 
before and after the utterance, sound is decided- 
ly a non-eternal thing like an earthen pot. The 
main objections raised against the eternality of 
sound are clearly set forth in a sūtraæ.* First, 
sound has its cause, since it is directly produced 
by the operation of the vocal organs. Secondly, 
sound is comprehended by the organs of hearing. 
According to the wave-theory as expounded by 
the  Naiyüyikas, a sound in course of its 
transmission gives rise in succession to numerous 
sounds the last of which reaches the tympanum 
of the ear. Thirdly, we often speak of sounds 
as if they were the product of physical effort. 
Further, sounds are produced and not manifested, 


Nyüaya-sutra, |. 1. 3. 

op. cit., 2. 2. 12. 
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because attributes like loudness and mildness are 


sometimes applied to them in order to indicate 


the degree of their intensity.! These arguments, 
we should remember, are materially the same as 
those anticipated by Jaimini as purvapaksas.* 
The anticipation of such purvapaksas and their 
refutation are indicative of the historical rela- 
tionship between the Nyáya and the Mimàmsà 
systems. 

The upholders of the eternality of sound 
advanced counter-arguments in support of their 
position. But they were unfortunately rejected. 
Below are given some instances to show how 
these arguments were set aside by the Naiyayi- 
kas in a manner that reflects much credit on 
their power of argumentation. (1) Sound is 


eternal like space, since both are impercep- 


tible to touch.? This argument, hold the Naiyà- 
yikas, cannot stand because neither tangibility 
nor intangibility is, strictly speaking, a charac- 
teristic feature of an eternal entity. Asa matter 
of fact, atoms, though tangible, are said to be 
eternal, whereas actions (karman) are held to 


l gaa aq aia aafaa cpu cage dia aafaa © 
qisa danena anana Aafa ara: i— 0p. cit. 
2 wA aa zia —Mim.-sūtra, 1. 1. 6. 
mfemerm—op. cit. 1. 1. 10. 
3  wwser—Nyiya-sütra, 2. 2. 23. 
wet (e; wana arrafefa—Vriti on the above sutra, 
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be non-eternal (transient) in spite of their intan- 
gibility.! (2) Sound is eternal and not liable to 
perish immediately after its utterance, inasmuch 
as it is capable of being given.to others, as in 
the case of a teacher communicating words to 
his pupil? This is also open to objection on the 
ground that the existence of words between the 
teacher and the pupil is not comprehensible 
by any evidence. (3) Sound is eternal, as there 
is no cognition of the cause that might destroy 
it.‘ The answer from the opposite side is a very 
simple one. When a sound, it is said, fives rise 
to another it is the latter one that is supposed to 
destroy the former.’ In this way, the doctrine 
of eternality of sound was put to severe tests, 
and the edifice so cautiously built up by the 
Mimàmsakas was shattered to pieces. 

It is to be carefully noted how one sound 
gives rise to another as the immediate cause of 
it. 'The Naiyàyikas seem to have given here the 
most plausible explanation so far as the propa- 
gation of sound is concerned. Ripples that 


( aisaqeaa: gaffe) qajar wan cw waif 
ew«q— Vitsyiyana-bhisya. 
2 dverrq—Nyaya-sutra, 2. 2. 15. 
3 aa dua aa cw. aaa E] 4p fae aoa 
Vatsyayana-bhasya. 
t faamanu — Nyaiya-sitra, 2. 2. 33. 
staamt gages Wear wer Vrtti. 
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appear on the surface of water constitute the 
scientific illustration of how sound-waves are 
transmitted through the vibrating sphere of ether. 
Just as a slight agitation on the surface of water 
produces ripples, so from the first sound a series 
of sounds are generated in quick succession in 
the ethereal region. This is why a sound is also 
heard from a distance. A sound acts upon the 
tympanic membrane of the ear before it 
becomes audible. This is what is known as the 
wave-theory or vicifaranga-nyàya. According to 
another theory, popularly called kadambakoraka- 
nyaya, from a single sound uttered ten sounds 
are simultaneously produced in different quarters 
which continue to give rise to numerous sounds 
of the same nature. 

There are many theories regarding the 
evolution of sound. Almost all systems of 
Hindu thought bave acknowledged sound as a 
quality of space <s(abdagunamakasam). Ac- 
cording to the Buddhist conception which does 
not essentially differ from that of the Hindu 
teachers, sound is without any substratum, 
it results from the disruption of the great ele- 
ments, and has both production and destruc- 
tion. Vatsyayana has alluded to as many as 
four different theories representing respectively 
the views of the Mimamsakas, the Sankhyaites, 


, maenad: wes sami free seri — 
Vatsyfyana-bhasya under Nyüya-sütra, 2. 2. 12. 
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the Vaisesikas and the Buddhists." Bhartrhari 
has also taken notice of the difference of views 
current among the ancient teachers in respect 
of the origin of sound. He has clearly shown 
how air, atom and knowledge has each been 
treated as capable of developing into sound.’ 
That air plays an important part in the evo- 
lution of sound is a fact now established by 
scientific experiments. The question relating 
to both evolution and transmission of sound is 
intimately connected with the movement of air 
and speech is now being recognised as a modifica- 
tion of the act of breathing. The transformation 
of air into sound is an idea traceable to the old 
scriptures. The Chàndogya Upanisad has de- 
scribed the speech-sound as a kind of internal 
air. It has clearly stated that the internal air 
called vyana, which represents an intermediary 
stage between inspiration (praza) and expira- 
tion (apaána), is the same as vak ; and that it is 
on this account that at the time of speaking one 
has to refrain from both inhaling and exhaling.* 


1 loc. cit. 
2 (sarfi æfð aaverare)— 
ardet see wregenutufeurs | 
afaedaae fe warzvrerafera: N 
Vakyapadiya, Kar. 1. 108. 
Sq a: apararrat: afer: wp aril al ara: ST DH! HTS HTT 
aqaa aafaa àa — Chand. 1. 3. 
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The same view is also to be found in the Maha 
bhàrata.' It is the experience of every-day life 


that we require an amount of air, both outflow- 


ing and inflowing, at every time of uttering a 
sound. It is nothing but a stream of air, says 
Bhartrhari? made active by physical efforts, 
that develops into sound by virtue of its contact 
with the ‘sound-producing apparatus.’ 

The Siksás also speak of the internal air as 
the creative factor of sound. The course in 
which the physical air gets itself manifested 
in the shape of audible sound is as follows: 
having intellectually determined the object to 
be communicated to others, the soul urges 
the mind in order to give expression, .e., to 
vocalise the thought rising within. The mind 
so stimulated acts upon the physical fire which 
in its turn brings about a movement in the 
region of internal air. The internal air thus 
moved gets upwards till it reaches the vocal 
apparatus.* 

This view seems to have been widely accept- 
ed and further corroborated by well-known 


t manm 24 oam à fad fe fewfa—Brahmana-gità 
(Aávamedha Parvan). 
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philosophers like Sabara svàmin, Vātsyāyana 
and Praáastapada. Sabara admits that a good 
deal of physical effort is necessary for the utter- 
ance of a sound and goes on to mention the 
different parts of the body through which the 
subtle air passes before it manifests itself in the 
shape of audible sound. The internal air, he 
says, first rises from the navel region, 
receives expansion in the heart and undergoes 
changes in the throat ; then it strikes the head 
(palate) and comes back and finally gives rise to 
different kinds of sounds in the mouth which aets 
as a *'resonance-chamber.'' Vatsyayana does 
not go into such details but simply states that 
the utterance of sound is caused by the con- 
junction of the internal air, set in motion by 
an effort on the part of the speaker, with the 
organs such as the throat, the palate, ete. The 
Vaisesika view as represented by Prasastapada 
is somewhat more elaborate. Whenever a desire 
is felt within, it is said, to communicate one's 
thoughts to another, the mind invariably comes 
in touch with the soul. "This conjunction is what 


*— agaaa, sxfe faeien, mem faafaa, HAAA Gee, 
aa fram fafauray tsaa N c 
Sabara-bhisya under Mim.-sütra, 1. 3. 25. 
' fafaga maf? faamaaa o wad ere arn: 
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finally causes the utterance of sound. ‘The utter- 


ance of sound, however, presupposes the cogni- 


tion of similar sounds that are said to have left 


their impressions already on the memory. Desire 
for utterance is then followed by efforts which 
create a movement in the region of the internal 
air.. The internal air, thus stirred, proceeds 
upwards and strikes the vocal apparatus.’ 

How air is transformed into sound has 
been clearly shown by both Bhartrhari and 
Punyaraja. The former holds that air 
under the influence of the mind gets itself 
materialised into audible sound. Again, he 
says that it is the life-breath or pranavayu that 
gives rise to all kinds of sounds.? Punyaràja 
has referred to more than one theory which 
practically offer the same explanation concerning 
the evolution of sound.‘ We must remember 
first that the volume of air ordinarily required 
for the utterance of a sound comes from within 


: gy adeqreiquiecenana: ga gat aE, 
azami waaeneeraereuapreanm arit ap aaa, wo We «usq 
aurZmref«i—Praáastapüda-bhasya, Ben. ed., p. 288. 
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and not from without. This will go to prove 
the existence of a reservoir of air in some 
locality of the body. ‘The navel region is gene- 
rally considered to be the place wherefrom air 
passes upwards till it reaches the speech-orzans 
that are finally employed for the production of 
sounds like ka, kha, ete. The Tantrika interpre- 
tation is somewhat dilTerent. Toa fantrika, it 
is the mulàdhàra or the seat of eternal conscious- 
ness from which all active impulses come out. 
Every sound, aecording to this view, has its 
ultimate source in the mi/adhara, and a sound is 
held to be nothing but a distinct manifestation of 
cit-éakti that lies dormant in the shape of a sleep- 
ing serpent (kulakunlalini). Letters whereby 
sounds are usually represented are called ma/rka- 
varas in the Tantras. It is further stated 
that the operation of nada is continually going 
on, and that in every act of inhaling and exhal- 
ing all animals are consciously or unconsciously 
making two indistinct sounds, namely, fam and 
sah, | 
Another point that is of considerable interest 
in this connexion is the influence of bodiiy fire 
on the production of sound. Fire, to speak the 
` truth, is the most active element known to the 
world of philosophers and what we call evergy 
or power is presumably a manifestation of it. 
*The world is said to be an embodiment of fire, 
It was considered to be the essence of ali things 
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dy one of the ancient Greek thinkers. -From a 


physiological point of view, fire is the vital force 
"which animates all living beings, and accounts for 


‘the activity of all physical mechanisms. During 


he course of evolution of sound, the mind, it is 
Weld, first acts upon the physical fire which in 
‘its turn-serves as the immediate incentive to the 
‘movement of internal air, deposited in the navel 
‘region of the body.’ The evidence that leads to 
-such an assumption is available in the U panisads. 
Viewed from a metaphysical standpoint, vāk is 


‘described in the Chandogya Upanisad as consti- 


‘tuting the fourth part of the mind which shines 


“with the co-operation of fire (energy) residing 


in the body.* Pak, says Sankara, is compared 
'to the leg of the mind, because it is by the use of 
Yak (word) that the mind gives expression to 
“what it has eot to communicate to others, just as 
‘a cow reaches her destination with the help of 
her legs:* 1t is further stated that vak is not only 
4nade active by tejas (energy) but also becomes 
articulate and distinct as a result of its associa- 
“ion with fire. The act of breathing, which in 
‘ordinary course is transformed into andible 
sound, is essentially-connected with physical nom 


we: am: mfa fm i—Pianiniya Siksa. 
—* wit werweqe: ore: aisle super arfa a aaa w i 
Chandogya-Upanisad, III. 18, 
MT wr f ura aafe amafi nfa favfa · — To 
x» Sankara on the above, 
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(energy). Bhartrhari has more than once drawn 
our attention to the fact that tejas (energy) 
largely contributes to the  materialisation of 
sound. By the expressions £ejasa pakamagatah 
and tejasaiva vivartate, he has tried to show that 
the evolution of sound involves the operation of 
fire as a primary condition. It is fire that pushes 
air upwards or sets the internal air in motion and 
represents the energy that is required for the 
utterances of a sound, Thus, this view apparently 
tends to make sound a modification of fire 
(tejovivarta). 

Having shown the force exerted by air and 
fire on the production of sound, an attempt will 
now be made to see how far the activity of 
the mind is associated with the phenomenon of 
speech. In this attempt, naturally we shall 
have to shift from the domain of physiology 
to that of psychology. We have noticed how 
the Siksads and other ancient Sanskrit treatises 
have described the minute physiological processes 
involved in the evolution of sound and how they 
have distinctly referred to the operation of the 
mind striking the internal air, i.e., turning fire 
to action, as the first step towards the evolution 
of sound. Both fire and air, as directly connect- 
ed with the production of sound, act under a 
stimulus received from the mind.' 

J WANTS VFI WA: | aaia uefawsrda fais n 

Vükya. 1. 115, 





|. From the epistemological point of view, the 
contact of the mind with the soul is a necessary 


or primary condition fur all coznitions. Know- 
ledge of all shades is, hold the Naisáyikas, so 


dependent on such conjunction (atmamanah- 


samyoga). that is to say, no cognition is possible 
unless the mind invariably comes into touch 
with the soul. lt is surely an activity of the 
mind that sends a stimulus to the whole 
mechanism of speech and sets the sounding 
apparatus to work. In course of communication 
of thought is exhibited the activity of 
the consciousness which has its seat within the 
body. The mind, however, does not merely 
serve as an instrument. What we call inner 
speech is a direct reflsction of the mind. The 
mind of the speaker, so to speak, reveals itself 
in the visual images of words. The psychologists 
seem to be, therefore, perfectly right. when they 
say that speech has its origin in the mind of the 
speaker and consequently look upon language as 
a mental phenomenon.’ 

Every word has its particular image behind 
it. These verbal images, often presenting them- 
selves before the thinking mind as visible 


Y qanana aaaea cones afferma ⁊fa i— 
Punyaraja under Vakyapadiya, 1. 1. 
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pictures, are interpreted by the Naiyàyikas as 
visible presence of the object (padàürthopasthiti) 
excited by the utterance of words. To many 
the utterance of a word brings with it an image 
of the thing denoted. These images leave their 
lasting impressions (samskdra) on the mind, and 
the mind by its very nature is capable of 
reproducing them whenever an excitation 
similar to the one that gave rise to it is produced 
in the nervous system. On the other hand, 
whenever a word is uttered the object denoted by 
it is at once brought before the mind of the 
listener, or, to put it in a different way, in course 
of receiving the impressions through the medium 
of sensory organs, the mind is apt to assume, 
though temporarily, the particular form of the 
object comprehended (tadakaàrenükarita).' 
Language is truly and not only metaphorically 
said to be the garment of thought. No one can 
deny that there is correspondence between the 
two. The relation between them is the same as 
that between the soul and the body. Words serve 
as the symbolic representation of the mental 
ideas with which they are inseparably connected. 
Bhartrhari does not evidently make any 
distinction between knowledge and word. ‘To 
him they are only different in form but not in 


Aaaama woufecr fata gafef ser verie- 
fartu ufcqua— V edantaparibhisa (Pratyakga-pariccheda), 
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essence.’ He goes on to say without any reserva- 
tion that knowledge is translated into word.. 
Words that we speak come out as an embodiment. 
of thought. What actually happens during the 
process of transformation is that ideas, crude 
and imperfect in their purely intellectual form, 
become vivid and precisely complete in structure. 
when they are expressed through words. The 
internal knowledge, holds Bhartrhari, remaining 
within as a subtle element of speech, assumes 
the concrete form of words when necessity arises 
for the purpose of revealing its own identity.* 
It is said further that thought that rises in the 
mind is developed and materialised by fire 
(tejas) and is next driven out by the force of 
outflowing current of air.* The ideas of the 
speaker, he says elsewhere, find their audible 
expression in words that stand as their phonetic 
symbols capable of arousing those ideas precisely 
in the listener.‘ This association connecting 
the subjective world of thought with the 


l1 qnm RA amaan feret i | 
Vakyapadiya, 2. 31. 
* wur are gaara fer i 
zw wel sce perdi" fau  u—op. cit., 1. 118. ; 
* g wEETHTHTGE] Anal IWATA: | 
o armgerfunfa maad) aqeiera a—op. ctt. 1. 114. 
4 art nurmarenh: Ged w udtaua—op. cit, 3. 2. — 
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corresponding objective world of matter bespeaks 
the natural relation that exists between 
‘thought and language.’ 

^ The evolution of sound proved in itself so 
‘complicated a problem as to give rise to various 
‘interpretations in the different schools of Indian 
thought. © The views already dealt with in the 
"previous pages do not compreheud all that the 
-Hindu teachers have said on the subject in 
"question. | Bhartrhari, for instance, has showh 
the possibility of approaching the problem from 
other directions as well. Reference is made to 
a theory which tends to make the world full of 
sounds (váü&maya). The commentator Punya- 
raja has brought out the full import of this 
theory in the following way: there are, like 
fine ethereal fluids, subtle elements of sound, 
incomprehensible for their extreme fineness, 
lying inside and outside all material bodies.’ 
This type of sound, identified by some with the 
all-pervading space, is manifested by its own 
self and comes to our comprehension only when 


. «Wwua wer waa WD TUTE! ean os ſas cq gute 
Mma .ara:—Helaraja unde Vakya. 3. 2, 
* wqwasfta: ww. Wueermigenu* | 
manergia a afama ote i 
Vakyspadiva, 1. 117. 
> ww "xa a amare afafa: wg us aaga 
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A it reaches. the auditory organs. We would 
conclude this chapter by just referring to another 
analogous theory. According to this theory, 
which corresponds in its main features with 
those we have already stated, word possesses 
a twofold activity originating as it does 
from the vital breath (prüna) and intellect 
(buddhi). Being thus manifested or brought 
into being by the combination of two forces, 
words naturally turn out so powerful as to 
express the intended sense.’ 
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CHAPTER V 


SENTENCE 


Sentence as the significant unit of language—logical proposition and 
the method of deriving verbal cognition—words used with the 
implication of a sentence—the Vedic mantras and their rigid 
composition—the views of the padarüdins and vákyarádins—defini- 
tion and structure of sentence—vékya as khanda and 
akhanda—the meaning or import of a sentence—pretibhd as the 
denotation of a sentence—<Aristotle’s division of sentence. 

The task we have set before us in writing 
these pages is not so much to discuss in detail 
the philosophical issues connected with the 
phenomenon of speech as to present the lin- 
guistic dissertations of the Hindu thinkers in 
a more or less critical way. But for obvious 
reasons the subject we have got to deal with 
has been one that inspired minute examina- 
tion and voluminous discussions in almost every 
school of Indian philosophy. The non-eternality 
of sound, for instance, which provided the 
starting point for many a discussion in Logic, 
is a problem that is more philosophical than 
linguistic. The evolution of sound, as we have 
just seen, is decidedly a psycho-physiological 
question directly concerned with the internal 
region of the body ; and it was, therefore, im- 
possible to prevent the subject from taking a 
philosophical turn, specially at the hands of 
those who were traditionally fond of indulging 
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in subtle deliberations. The philosophical side 
of the present topic has been discussed in my 
Philosophy of Sanskrit Grammar and it now 
remains to show the linguistic aspect of the 
problem. . 

The foregoing discussions have brougbt us 
to an almost decisive point from which language 
may be viewed asa product of the mind—a 
spontaneous overflow of the buman mind. 
Taking a wider view of the fact, both historical 
and physical, one may describe language, in 
consonance with  Humboldt's observation, as 
the expression of national thought. Expression 
of thought is the sole purpose that is served 
by the use of language. Ideas are, again, com- 
pletely and best expressed through the medium 
of sentences as such and not by means of 
individual words. Distinct as it is from the 
elements that go to constitute it, a sentence is 
rightly called the unit of significant speech. 

An idea in ils mental or elementary stage 
remains crude and indefinite so long as it is 
not capable of being expressed in the usual 
form of a sentence. ‘Thought in language’ will, 
therefore, mean that a man does not really think 
in isolated words but in a coherent combination 
of words, in order to give both consisteney and 
relevancy to his very mode of thinking. This is 
an important linguistic fact to which the 
Naiyayikas have drawn our careful attention 
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in the course of delineating the nature of logical 
propositions. A logical proposition, as we know, 


is, to all appearance, a sentence— a combination 
of words (mostly subject and predicate) con- 
nected together by a mutual relation. Jagadisa 
is, tberefore, of opinion that the so-called verbal 
cognition (£abda-bodha) is derivable only from 
a sentence, that isto say, when a number of 
significant words (sarthaka) having expectancy 


 (akanksa) and compatibility (yogyata) with one 


another is related in sueh a way as to constitute 
a sentence in the logical sense of the term.’ 
A logical proposition is thus an idea or judg- 
ment expressed in the form of a sentence. But 
we must be careful to remember one thing in 
this connexion. Since it usually follows from 
the sentence as a whole, the meaning of a 
sentence is distinguished from that of its 
constituent parts.  Jagadisa has particularly 
noticed that £abda-bodha is not materially the 
same as fabdartha or the meaning of an isolated 
word. The meaning of a sentence is something 
more than the mere sum-total of the significa- 
tions of its component parts.” 

It cannor, however, be denied that there 
are instances in which a single word is found to 


1 AUEDHIAWHISED TAREA: | 
aaa mz 4 amaa IA: 1 
Sabdaśaktiprakāśikā, 12. 
2 Raam atu:—loc. ctt. 
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be as much expressive of an idea as a sentence 


would be. We need not go far for an illus- 
tration. Failing to imitate and recall the whole 
sentence they hear from their parents, children 
often pick up from a sentence a word suitable 
for their utterance and use it occasionally with 
the full implication of a sentence. 


It is quite 
obvious that in such cases the 


individual word 
is used as if it were retaining in itself the 
entire meaning of a sentence the import whereof 
is always determined by usual inference. Each 
individual word, significant as we call it, is thus 
an epitome of the sentence of which it forms 
an integral part in the ordinary course of 
speaking. This will be sufficiently clear if we 
look at the derivative meanings of a number of 
words. Those who are not prepared to reject 
the whole system of etymological interpretation 
as misleading and far from the truth will find 
in most of the Sanskrit words the precise 
meaning of a sentence. Words like, padapa 
(tree) and deve (god), to mention only a few, 
stand respectively for such sentences as one 
that drinks through the legs and one who shines. 
In his comment on the Yoga-sütra, III. 17, | 
Vyasa has stated in unequivocal terms that all 
words contain in themselves the force of a 
sentence. A word, when used individually, is 


1 gaqey wife aranim: wer sem seis wa | 
Vyasa-bhüsya. 
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intended to convey the entire import of a sentence. 
"To Vyasa a word has no existence apart froma 


sentence. When the word ,vrksah alone, for 
instance, is uttered, we should necessarily con- 
template a word like asti meaning ‘existence’ so 
as to get a complete sentence, viz., there is a tree. 
He observes further that there is no object in 
this world to which evisfence as an attribute 
cannot be predicated.' The grammarians have 
also adopted the same principle. As a rule, 
they are found to supply such verbs as «sti 
and bhavati when the idea of the sentence seems 
to be otherwise incomplete. The drift of the 
whole discussion is to show that a word is not 
expressive of sense by itself, the real expressive- 
ness being associated with the sentence. But we 
find that a word is often used as a significant 
part of speech from the consideration that it 
represents a sentence in a shortened form. Both 
Patanjali and Vyasa seem to have been aware of 
the fact that certain words are so constituted as to 
retain in their very formation the entire meaning 
of the sentence. How a word sometimes stands 
as an abbreviation of a sentence, or, how a word 

is actually created with the full import of a 

sentence, is best illustrated by the word srofriya 

which is only a condensed form of the sentence 

chando'dhite (one who reads the Vedas).’ 


1 a fe aut qerat aferacatfa i—loc. cit. 
3 Zea amara que aifaa=eraisata i—dloc. cit. 
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) " 

In dealing with the sentence as a vehicle 
of thought, we are compelled to refer again to 
the history of the origin of language. It is 
sentences that show the beginning as well as 
the essential features of a language. As an 
embodiment of thought, language has come to 
us in the shape of sentences and not in that of 
detached words. When we think of an object, 
our ideas, if expressed in terms of language, will 
invariab!y assume the form of a sentence, show- 
ing either agreement or disagreement between 
two or more concepts. Sentences are, therefore, 
regarded as the best medium of expression. 
Moreover, the rigid and unalterable form in 
which the vast structure of the Vedic mantras 
has been transmitted to us through ages will go 


"to justify the philological dictum that * language 


+, 


started with sentences and not with individual 
words. Whether they were. actually created 
by the rsis or simply revealed through their 
instrumentality, the mantras have come down 
to us in the shape of sentences with their 
traditional rigidity of com position. If they 
represent, as is claimed, the specimen of first 
human utterances, we must be bold enough 
to say that primitive men used to speak 
(in sentences) just in the same way as we 
now do. 
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What will, however, first strike a scholar 


(dn his enquiry into the linguistie structure of 


the mantras is the immutable character of 
their composition. In the mantras we meet 
with a fixed combination of words  (»iyata- 
vacoyukti) marked by a definite syntactical 
order (niyatanupaurvya) which is so rigid and 
unrelaxable as not to allow any alteration 
whatsoever, So far as the Vedic language 
(chandas) is concerned, one is not permitted to 
use synonyms, 2. e., to change agna ayaht vitaye 
into vibhavaso  agaccha panaya, though the 
meaning is not at all affected by this kind of 
formal alteration or mere substitution of 
synonymous words. Again, a reversion of 
the syntactical order is not allowed and 
consequently one cannot change agna ayahi into 
ayahyagne by altering the position of the verb, as 
we often do in a spokenlanguage. ‘This fixity 
with regard to both form and order is undoubtedly 
a unique feature of the Vedic language. But 
we should not forzet at the same time that a 
strict principle or injunction of this description 
was also necessary to keep the mantras free from 
all linguistic distortions and corruptions that 
generally creep into our spoken tongue. ‘The 
ratronalist school with which this kind of rigidity 
was both unjustifiable and intolerable made it a 


| famanda feaarqueai wat i—Nirukta, I. 15. 
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strong ground for attacking the unimpeachable 
authority of the Vedas. On account of this and 
other reasons recorded by Yaska, a teacher of 
antiquity declared the mantras as meaningless.' 
And the orthodox school which used to derive all 
their religious and spiritual inspiration from the 
Vedas has had to experience a great difficulty 
in defending its own position in the face of such 
opposition shaking the very foundation of its 
faith. 

_ We should now try to find out the reason that 
compelled the ancient seers to observe so much 
rigidity in respect of the textual arrangement of 
the mantras. It is true that this unchangeability 
of form had been of supreme importance in 
differentiating the chandas from the basa or 
current speech in which such hard and fast rules 
are not strictly followed. This principle may, 
therefore, be regarded as a logical criterion for 
distinguishing the two well-marked types of 
Sanskrit language. The Vedas, according to the 
orthodox interpretation, are considered to be 
eternal and not as a product of human activity. 
All that is human is changeable. Particular stress 
is, therefore, laid on the unchangeable character 
of the Vedie composition, because both eternality 
as well as the non-human origin of the mantras 


1 afe aarineaaramaa wadifa atatsvaar fe aa: | 
Nirukta, I. 15. 
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finally rests upon such rigid construction that 
knows no change through long years of its 
existence.) 

In the Vedas we naturally meet with 
consolidated sentences, i.e., sentences which 
are supposed to have been originally undivided 
into parts. The Taittiriya-Samhita bears 
clear testimony to this primitive stage of 
language. It is the whole sentence, complete 
in its particular form, that constitutes the 
Vedas proper and not any detached portions 
thereof. The grammatical method of analysis, 
we must remember, is a later development 
in the history of language. This view is 
strengthened by the definition of samhita or 
euphonic combination of letters, as we find 
in the Rk-Pratisakhya” It is said that the 
samhii@ or close combination of letters, as 
agnimile, is what represents the original form 
and the practice of breaking it up, i.e., into 
agnim and ile, shows only a grammatical process 
followed in a much later period. The dictum 
padaprakrtih samhita gave rise to a considerable 
controversy, particularly with regard to the 
interpretation of the compound padaprakytih. 
The padavadins (Mimamsakas) and the raAya- 
vadins (grammarians) have construed it in 


| ara wrqarmar—Tait. Sam., VI. 4. 7. 
?  qeumfa; diear—Kk PrütiSakhya, II. i. 
14 





words), are in favour of expounding this com- 
pound in such a way asto prove the priority 
or originality (prakrtitva) of the padas (padani 
prakrtir yasyah). The vakyavadins, who take, 
on the other hand, the sentence or, more 
properly, vakya-sphota, as the only significant 
unit of speech, are not likely to recognise the 
precedence or priority of the padas in preference 
to that of the sentence and they have conse- 
quently construed it as padanam ya prakrtth 
seyam padaprakrtih Now we see that it is 
really difficult to say which of these two con- 
flicting views is in accordance with the actual 
state of things. Philologists will undoubtedly 
give their verdiet in favour of the vakyavadins for, 
reasons we have already stated. What the com- 
mentator Durga has said on this controversial 
point deserves our best attention. It is 
emphatically stated that the mantras, revealed 
as they were through the holy seers of antiquity, 
manifested themselves in the compact form of 


| afem: mia cupa ced] aa RAAEN: 
daaarna w 92:1 cau dfaa giammai Ar 

«dua PEE: | afa @ are afe dfeatia fafaga A «mI qe: 
Durgacaryya on Nirukta, 1. 17. 
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the samhita or combination and not in that of 
isolated words. The teacher, Durga argues 
further, makes the student acquainted with the 
Vedas first in their samhita form before he is 
allowed to proceed in his study on a grammatical 
line. Moreover, at the time of performing the 
Vedic rites, the mantras are cited by the priest 
in the same consolidated form.) 


Turning to the views held by the gram- 
marian (sphotavadin) we find that much 
importance has been attached to Vakya-sphota 
on account of its being the really significant 
element of speech. We consider it necessary 
to point out here for the sake of avoiding 
confusion that the sphotavadims and the vakya- 
vadins do not represent two different schools 
of thought but they are practically one and the 
same (i.e. grammarians), insisting on the 

*indivisibility of the sentence with a marvellous 
tenacity. Of the eight different varieties of 
sphota, says the author of the Sabldakaustubha, it 
is the vakya-sphota alone that is accepted by the 
grammarian as real and significant.’ To the 
sphotavadins the sentence is an indivisible unit 
(akhanda), and the analytical method adopted 
by the grammarian in breaking up a sentence 
into parts is but an artificial device useful for 


1 gedieret cen swmremfü MAATA args peg | 
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the understanding of unintelligent people.’ 
Bhartrhari was not, however, the first to 
take such an uncompromising view of the 
sentence. Tt is definitely stated by Punyaràja 
that the indivisible character of the 
sentence, so vigorously defended by later 
grammarians in the face of strong opposition 
raised by the padavadins, has been quite in 
keeping with the views of both Panini: and 
Pataüjali? That this view received the 
approval of Patanüjali is sufficiently clear from 
the statement of the Mahabhasya itself. The 
word padakara (one who makes padas or 
inflected words), as it occurs in the well-known 
passage, is really significant, since it evidently 
shows by the very formation of the term 
(padakàra) that padas are created and as such 
they cannot be real. What the grammarians 
tried to establish with all their force of 
arguments and logic is to conspicuously 
bring out the reality of the sentence—a 


. sar: firdaramt srararaqaran: | wae cfe ferent aa: 
uei usa i— Vakyapadiya, 2.240. 
eure wars, usefanenam aaa  Cequ- 
auawa fama: wíed:i—Punyarüja under Vakya., 2.57. 
2 qp We mper ASRS Sra sive faa:—Punyaraja 
under Vakya., 2. 37. 
Ss w qaqa Went wgawe:— 
Mahübhüsya under Pan., 6.1.207. 
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fact which constituted in itself a strong ground 
against the reality of padas.' 

Further light has been thrown upon the 
question of reality and unreality by the 
philosopher-grammarian Bhartrhari. Gifted with 
a true Zedantic insight, Bhartrhari, an accredited 
exponent of the philosophy of Sanskrit grammar, 
has tried to explain all diversities of linguistic 
forms, grammatical analysis and nomenclature as 
the product of mere imagination or unreal work 
of human creation. He has, moreover, made 
use of such technical FVedantie terms, as upadhi 
(quality) and adhyasa (illusion), to explain this 
sort of grammatical device, namely, cognition 
of the diversity of words in the unity of a 
sentence. How avidyaà or negation of reality has 
been studiously resorted to by all departments of 
study in their respective manners of representing 
facts is a point which Bhartrhari has sought to 
impress on us more than once. He had to rise 
to the height of the Vedanta standpoint to voice 
the eternal truth, preached by the seers of the 
U panisads, viz., that it is the indivisible (a&Aand«a) 


carafe area aafaa: | 
Punyaraja under Vàükya., 1.74. 
* surfatena xerep9eufewrer 4 eal faena i 
Punyaraja under Vakya., 2.22. 
fimmerarguqeana: a:—Punyaraja under Vakya., 2. 
> qay ufmartectfaciaiqana \— Vakyapadiya, 2. 234. 
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* ETEA ‘is real EN and it is the divisible (into 
parts) (khanda) which is just the opposite 
(asatya). True it is that the grammarians started 
with a rather fanciful procedure in their analysis 
of sentences and words, but one can hardly deny 
that they succeeded in reaching the supreme 
truth, though walking along the bewildering 
track of illusion and unreality.' It is thus said: 
as letters like ka, kha, etc. do not admit of 
further division into parts, so there are no parts 
in a word; and words, again, have no existence 
apart from the sentence.* Again, just as we have 
recourse to an unreal thing like the practice 
of analysing a word into prakrti (stem) and 
pratyaya (formative elements), so we disjoin 
the words from the sentence in pursuance of the 
principle of apoddhara (disintegration).? Though 
it does not correspond to reality, this principle, 
we should remember, has been of great help 
to the grammarian for the purpose of grasping 
the meaning of a sentence. To make it 
perfectly clear that a sentence is an indivisible 
whole and not'made up of any parts, a clear 
line of demarcation was necessarily drawn 


t weal anfa fra aa: wei adiea—op. cit. 
* yea aaj fau wear <4 | 
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between the sentence and its so-called consti- 
tuents ( padas) or, in other words, between what 
is real and what is unreal. We should not, 
however, lose sight of the fact that this reality 
may be explained in a much simpler way. ‘To 
a student of language a sentence is real and is 
distinguished from its unreal parts for the 
simple reason that it represents the form in 
which one generally speaks in order to give 
popular expression to one’s ideas. But words 
when isolated from a sentence always fail to 
convey the intended sense. 

It is further stated that the sense conveyed by 
a sentence is also indivisible.’ Just as a word 
(sabda-sphota) or a sentence does not really 
consist of any parts, so the meaning denoted by 
it does not admit of any division.” Both the 
form of, and the object denoted by, a word con- 
form to the same principle. Indivisibility is thus 
a peculiar characteristic that equally applies 
to both the sentence and its meaning. ‘Truly 
speaking, no difference of sense, as is denoted 
by each individual word, is discernible when 
we have before us the meaning of a sentence as 
a complete unit of thought. 

The examples cited by Bhartrhari to show 


o qaaa ada fafana ufearzfrqure i— Punyarija. 
* wee a faanisf waive wfauife i 
fata: sfear afagaa y—Vakyapadiya, 2.13. 
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that the signification lies with the sentence 
taken as a complete whole and not with its 
individual parts will go to set aside the view of 
the padavadins who regard, on the contrary, 
padas (inflected words) as the significant parts of 
a sentence and interpret the sense of a sentence 
as the composite or united meaning of the 
padas that go to constitute it. What is 
particularly emphasised by the vakyavadins 
in this connection is that words which seem 
to enter into the composition of a sentence do 
not retain their separate identity either in their 
formal or material aspect. The meaning of 
each individual word is found to lose itself 
almost entirely in the sense that is finally ex- 
pressed by the sentence in its harmonious unity. 
Accordingly, the word brahmana has no separate 
meaning of its own in the expression brahmana- 
kambalam (a blanket for a Brahmin), since it 
has been united with the word kambala in such 
a way that it seems to have no meaning apart 
from that of the whole combination of words.’ 

In accordance with the doctrine of indivi- 
sibility, as set forth above, the meaning ex- 
pressed by a sentence is pratibha or intuition 
which is innate or ingrained in us all.” The word 


* speraret aan wur afwermanee | 
2acmem are aaa emim: i — Vakyapadiya, 2.14. 
- * aag s fae ara: i—Punyaraja under Vākya., 2.1. 
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pratibha has more than one signification in our 
literature. In the absence of any exact equi- 
valent in English that would precisely bring 
out the Indian conception of pratibha, we think 
it better to use such words as intuition or super- 
sensual intelligence in accordance with Western 
philosophy. We are not concerned here with the 
manifold aspect in which the problem presented 
itself to different schools of Indian thought, 
but we simply propose to confine ourselves to 
the grammatical interpretation of the question, 
specially as given by Bhartrhari. 


To the grammarian pratibha is inborn in- 
tellizence ; it is innate and not post-natal, 
Pratibha is neither an acquisition that is sense- 
born nor does it result from common experience. 
It is called samskara or bhavana, firmly seated 
in our mind and linked together with the 
continuous currents of knowledge flowing from 
previous stages of existence. Here we find the 
justification why pratibhā is sometimes de- 
nominated as parva-vasané (knowledge drawn 
from prior births). The mind has, truly says 
Kalidasa, the power of recalling the deep-rooted 


1 For detailed information on the subject, see the 
learned paper—‘ The Doctrine of Pratibha in Indian 
Philosophy’ (Annals of the Bhandarkar Research 
Institute) —Pandit Gopinath Kaviraj. 
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impressions of previous births. The gram- 


marian finds it, therefore, difficult to explain the 
real nature of pratibha without referring to the 
theory of previous existence. Our life, to speak 
the truth, is a great continuum in the long 
series of births and rebirths. It is a process, 
unbroken in its run, which is made by Hindu 
philosophers a strong argument to establish 
the immortality of the soul. 

In the first place, what a sentence really 
signifies is the sense abiding in intelligence 
(bauddharthasya vàcyatvam). Words may have 
different meanings when they are individually 
apprehended, but the moment they are united 
together in the form of a sentence we have a 
single sense which is distinct from padarthas 
or the meanings of isolated words. This kind 
of sense derived from the sentence as a whole 
is called pratibha2 Padarthas, says Punyaraja, 
though unreal in themselves, largely help 
in the manifestation of pratibha.® One will find 
here a curious process as to how truth is revealed 


|o am fe wurecawfausq-— 
and aaaer wofa gang 
arafercifa aaarercatserfa i—Sakuntala, V. 2. . 
® facasasaiat anaa saa | 
arr «fa arare: waterauqrfaere i— Vakyapadiya, 2.145. 
a * azxgdcararfes Cabs b LLE LaLa kiaka kuti iLE 
Punyaraja under Vakya., 2. 145. 
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through the veil of appearance or nescience. 
Regarding the function of pratibha in so far 
as the comprehension of sense is concerned, 
Bhartrhari goes to say that the immediate 
operation of pratibha is to bring about an 
association of the meanings which seem to have 
been otherwise unconnected (asamsrsta). It is 
the objective (visaya) that is directly denoted 
by a sentence.' 

This flash of divine light ( prafibha) is directly 
manifested by the use of words or by the ever- 
blossoming intellect originating from the experi- 
ence or memory of by-gone lives? Pratibha 
is the source of all popular usages, and 
serves as the most reliable evidence determining 
the ultimate reason for one’s particular inclina- 
tion (pravrtti). With Kalidasa it is definitely 
the function of the mind (antahkarana-vrtti) that 
works as à strong guiding principle (pramana) 
when one finds himself in the midst of doubts 
for ascertaining the right course to be 
followed.* This is not only true of human 
beings alone but all creatures seem to be 


i say afaaratat wr acherfrarteat | 
aráworfearqur fauci ana i— Vakyapadiya, 2.147. 
.* arava feb owISTTIE |! 
efe degerat at «miu u—op. cit., 2.148, 
s gaa at wr. ae; wequmfe-ui—op. cit., 2.110, 
* gat fe aayy aay uarmasmcuam: i—Sakuntala, 1.19. 
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endowed with this faculty or power of discretion 
from their very birth. As soon as it comes out 
of the egg, a swan, for instance, shows a natural 
tendency for swimming, a newly-born child for 
sucking the breast of its mother, and a monkey 
for clutching the branch of a tree and so on. 
The existence of pratibha is thus of a self- 
certifying character—a reality which we can 
hardly disbelieve. It dawns upon a being as an 
intellectual heritage by the force of abhyasa 
(practice) experienced in the long chain of 
previous cycles of births.” 

Bhartrhari has made mention of a well- 
chosen pair of examples in order to justify the 
existence of this natural but intellectual faculty 
which is not at all dependent either on experi- 
ence or training. What, he asks, makes the 
cuckoo pour its rapturous music on the advent 
of spring? What is there that teaches the 
bird the art of preparing its nests in that simple 
but skilful way ?? It is not all. Their simple 
mode of dancing, jumping, amusement, jealousy 
and the very manner of their collecting food are 
all found to be inborn with them.* The answer 


A 


aaa: sata acna award i— Vakyapadiya, 2.149. 
2 aqaa i—Punyaraja. 
> aufi Agal all gea oi: | 

aara: yaaa Aa fafa: u—Vakyapadiya, 2.151. 
+ wrercirefususaenfefaung a: | 
waiersanfeara valet amateur w—op. cit., 2.152. 
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to the above queries is that pratibha lies at the 
root of all such untutored activities shown by 
all animals from their very birth. Pratibha, 
therefore, practically comes to be the same 
as nature. Bhartrhari has finally concluded his 
thoughtful discourse on pratibha by stating 
in plain terms that the use of words rouses 
this innate intelligence.' He also speaks of six 
different kinds of pretibha as rising from nature, 
exercise, repeated practice, concentration of 
the mind, actions done in prior lives and special 
efficiency or aptitude." 

We are confronted by considerable difficulty 
in defining what precisely a sentence is. Let 
us first consider the constitution of a sentence 
from the logical standpoint. It is not a mere 
collection of words, as Jagadisa rightly points 
out, that goes to constitute a sentence, but 
the words composing a sentence should be such as 
are related to one another by mutual proximity, 
expectancy and competency in order to convey 
the intended sense. These three characteristics 
are, therefore, regarded as the indispensable 
conditions of a sentence. Proximity should be 


1 gfe "rez va qafaere—Pupyaraja. 
WITDQIUTESEDBDHDESG 931735 | 
"referre fafraa j— Vükyapadiya, 2.50. 
2 saura Career ee rquríe« i 
fafaetafear fer fant sfat faz: n—op. cit., 2.54, 
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—— as portaining to the formal closeness 
of words, and it has very little to do with the 
meaning, whereas expectancy and competency 
absolutely refer to the logical aspect, i.e., 
consistent correlation of the meaning.’ Asatti 
implies extreme proximity of words without 
which the very idea of combination becomes 
impossible. Words that are not uttered in quick 
succession but at long intervals of time cannot 
have that  inter-relation among themselves 
which is so essential for the construction of a 
sentence. But even in the case of close proximity 
a combination of words which are not mutually 
expectant, will naturally fail to give a coherent 





idea. We cannot, for instance, get any consis- 


tent idea from such a group of unconnected 
words .as gauragvahk puruso hasti.  Yogyatà 
(compatibility) demands that words entering 
into the composition of a sentence should have 
competency for correlation of their meanings. 
The expression veAninà siüncati does not make a 
sentence, because the idea of sprinkling is not 
strictly compatible with the instrumentality of 
fire. 

Thus, we come to see that a mere com- 
bination, #.e., an inconsistent group of words, 


|! sqaaisacarare sf eager i—Laghumafijüsá, p. 497. 
qd amefa 4 urmrerierwefeetm—op. cit., p. 508. 
"cfe wr drop. cit. 
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' whether subanta or tinanta, is not competent 
enough to make a sentence. This is why 
Jagadi$a had to reject the definition of 
sentence, as suggested by the lexicographer 
Amarasimha, because it is over-wide as well as 
over-narrow or, to use the language of the 
Naiyayikas, open to the fallacies of ativyapte and 
avyapti, There is, however, some peculiarity in 
the logical conception of a sentence. Sometimes 
a single inflected word (pada) is considered 
to be as good as a sentence. To the Naiyayikas 
the form ghatam is nothing short of a sentence 
denoting as it does karmatva pertaining to a 
pot (ghata-vrtti-karmatva). According to this 
view, the entire expression gAatam karoti (he 
is making a pot) should necessarily be regarded 
as a mahavakya or a compound sentence. 
According to the Mimamsakas, a sentence 
is a combination of words with oneness of 
sense.2 The oneness of sense on which much 
stress is laid implies that a sentence in its 
synthetical form gives rise to one single idea, 
though on analysis it is found to be made 
up of words that are mutually expectant. A 


1 garsa Jaafar Aa: 1 —Sabdasaktiprakasika, 13. 
* qiga ae ag fioi aq — Mim. sūtra, 2.146 ; 
and war: zag are — Sabara-bhāsya under the 
above sütra. 
a gigaa e GTS a= Aq I 
quads Jarena averfaaa ji—Vikyapadiya, 2.4. 
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combination of words, though capable of being 
split up into many significant parts, is considered 
by the Mimiamsakas as a single sentence, provided 
it is found to express only one connected idea. 
There is not only a combination in respect 
of the formal side, but the meanings too are 
related to one another in such a way as to 
produce ove coherent idea resulting from the 
association of the meanings. The dictum that 
a sentence signifies either difference or associa- 
tion does not render the oneness of the meaning 
inconsistent, because a sentence as a whole is 
generally used for the purpose of denoting an 
idea that is complete in itself. It is the verbal 
form (kriyapada) in a sentence to which the 
greatest amount of importance has been 
assigned by the Mimamsakas. In accordance 
with their view, the verb yajeta, for 
instance, is the predominant element in the 
sentence svargakamo  yajeta (one desirous 
of heaven should perform the sacrifice), 
inasmuch as the force or object of the 
whole sentence (attainment of heaven) is 
particularly determined by the verb. <Apirva 
or unseen result to which the action 
ultimately leads is said to be denoted by the 


(^ Re: deat a arena sfa aq | HTC Tua — 
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verb and not by any other words in the 
sentence.' 

Much divergence of opinion regarding the 
constitution of the sentence has been recorded 
by Bhartrhari in his Vakyapadiya. He has not 
only enumerated as many as eight different 
theories on this particular subject but has fully 
dealt with them in the light of philosophical 
interpretation. Of these the first one is of 
considerable importance from the standpoint of 
linguistic studies. It is held that a verbal form 
(akhyata-gabda) is alone sufficient to constitute a 
sentence. This will undoubtedly remind one of 
the varttika which attempts to define a sentence 
as a tinanta or verbal form (ekatiz). The verb 
varsati (pouring water), for instance, may 
be used with the same signification as is usually 
expressed by the complete sentence varsati devo 


1 aaa: wegen wame-—Mim. sutra, 2.1.4. 
wugXemereauaufaqraasq—5abara-bhaásya ; and 
aara wargáe «uper loc. cit. 

? qerara: agi mfa: caupreafust | 
Wasaga; we: Gm] quIqu veia: it 

azari vem wage ermrafeufu i 
are; ula afanan nar craarfaar 1— 
Vakyapadiya, 2.1. 
> qerar areafafa— 
"erre fene area aa NAA | 
waupm ears arafaafadtaa u—Op. cié 2.327. 
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Hale (the god is pouring water), both the subject 


and the object being readily understood from 


the very association of ideas. According to 


this view which tends to make a single word 
as complete and significant as a sentence, the 
essence of a sentence is necessarily action 
(kriya).' The definition enunciated by the author 
of the varttika has also laid emphasis on the 
predominance of the verb. Katyayana holds 
that a verb is efficient enough to constitute 
a sentence in combination with either 
an indeclinable, a kārąæka, an adjective, or an 
adverb, as the case may be. Uccaih pathati 
(he reads loudly) may be cited as an example 
of a sentence consisting. of a verb and 
an indeclinable; and similarly, odanam pacati 
(he cooks rice) is a sentence which shows the 
combination of a verb and a k@raka and so on. 
In all such instances we find that the verb plays 
the most dominant part, and it is, therefore, 
rightly called the very life of a sentence. Those 
who look upon indeclinables, cases (kd@raka) and 
adverbs as virtually the same as qualifying 
adjuncts in relation to the verb are likely 
to reduce the above definition to a rguch 


*  cwipenrepezp akafa up far arr; — 
Punyarüja nes Vakya., 2.1. 
* shard uwreummnfaswse amaaq— 


Varttika 9 under Pin., 2.1.1. 
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simpler form, i.e., a verb with its possible 
attributes is competent enough to make 
a sentence. The next varttika is practically 
the same as we have already referred to, that 
is to say, a tinanta or a verbal form should be 
considered as good as a sentence.” The assump- 
tion to which these two varttikas lead is that a 
sentence should contain one and only one verb. 
But when there is more than one verb in a 
sentence, as in pirvam snati pacati tato vrajati 
(he first takes his bath, then cooks and then 
walks), we find it difficult to determine whether 
it is a single sentence or a number of sentences 
put together? Following the second varttika 
one will detect here positively three sentences 
as constituted by three different verbs. But 
contrary runs the decision of the sufrakara. The 
whole expression, it is held, should be treated 
here as a single sentence notwithstanding many 
verbs, because vrajafi is the main verb with 
which the sense is completed and the rest are 
only subordinate to it or capable of being 
interpreted as qualifying attributes of the 


t qz cure red uíaswefasi aaa viata fa- 
fangurfa—Mahabhiasya under Var., 9. 
* qaas — Var., 10. 
3 qaa ard fase fastum | 
aa fas aaas aana i— Vakyapadiya, 2.6. 
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same.' There is no denying the fact that all these 
verbs are not of equal importance. In this 
particular instance vrajati indicates the action 
(movement) which is desired by the agent as his 
main object in view and bathing and cooking 
are only subservient to it. 

There are others who have sought to find 
in an inflected word (pada) the full import 
of a sentence. It is not only the verbal form 
that receives the designation of sentence under 
circumstances stated above, but an inflected word 
is also found capable of being treated as such, 
provided it is one that retains in itself the action 
usually denoted by a verbal root.^ We cannot deny 
that there are sentences in which some words 
seem to be so prominent by their very nature 
as to denote the entire meaning by themselves 
without the help of others. The meaning of the 
sentence—gayako gayati (the singer is singing)— 
may well be denoted by the single word gayakah 
the verbal form gàyati being unnecessary. It is 
only in such cases that a single inflected word is 
found to stand for the whole sentence, even in- 
dependently of the verbal form. But one cannot 
strictly dispense with the action (vyapaàra) so 


1 qa apa maaa meres fazas fercaanfa 
farau afesiqarda—Punyaraja ; and 
agaf feta arate "b ware i—Vakyapadiya, 2. 450. 
2 apa aefa art aq we afaina op. cit., 2.326. 
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far as the grammatical conception of the 
sentence is concerned. We should not fail to 
notice here that a sentence, whether consisting 
of a single word (either a »aman or an @khyata) 
or a combination of words, must be, as a rule, 
indicative of some action, either directly or 
indirectly. Because a sentence without a 
verb is almost an impossibility to the Indian 
erammarian. 

The definitions we have brought under 
discussion will make it perfectly clear that the 
verb forms the main constituent of a sentence. 
What the soul is to the body, the verb is to 
the sentence. Itgoes almost without saying that 
a sentence in its grammatical sense cannot be 
framed without the help of a verb. The 
Naiyayikas are not, however, in agreement with 
the grammarian who insists on the presence of a 
verb as the first and indispensable condition of a 
sentence. Jagadisa maintains that a sentence is 
a combination of mutually expectant and con- 
sistent words, but he does not lay so much stress 
on the inclusion of the verb. As we shall 
find later on, Aristotle also does not insist on 
the existence of the verb, so far as the idea 
of a sentence is concerned. He goes so far as to 
say that a sentence ‘may dispense even with the 
verb.' It is not, asa rule, always necessary to 
have the verb explicitly mentioned, specially 


1 Poetics, XX ;  Butcher's ed., p. 71. 





hen: — — is prr understood from 
the very nature of the context. Jagadisa does 
not, therefore, find any logie in the dictum 
of the old grammarians that there can be 
no sentence without the verb.' -His contention 
is based on the popular usage. While a combina- 
tion of words like kuto bhavan (where are you 
[coming] from ?), which does not contain any 
verbal form, is also found to be clearly ex- 
pressive of the sense, it is not strictly correct to 
say that a sentence without a verb is practically 
. incomprehensible. To the &rammarian the 
above expression will necessarily imply such a 
verb as agacchati without which neither the 
sense is complete, nor is the proper ‘araka, 
(i.e., apadana) determinable. 

We have already said that Bhartrhari has 
referred to eight different views on the consti- 
tution of a sentence, making an exhaustive and 
thoroughly critical study of the subject. These 
views, generally speaking, fall under two. 
distinct categories, namely, akhunda-paksa and 
khanda-paksa. The sphotavadins with whom a 
sentence is an indivisible unit have necessarily 
supported the former, and the Mimamsakas 
and the Naiyayikas, who consider the sentence 
as a combination of words, are in favour of 
the latter. 


* — a amada wret waret ferzfaememewrs a:— 
under SabdaSaktiprakasika, kar , 13. 
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We have got to say here a few words on 
sphota and its different aspects in order to. 
follow the line of thinking in which the 
sphotavadings have approached the present 
problem. To a sphotavadin, we should 
remember, sphota represents the real word 
(the eternal Verbum), sound being only a 
quality of it.! Sphota, again, is of two kinds, 
viz., external and internal? The external 
sphota admits of further division into class and 
individual? Now, those who maintain the 
indivisibility of a sentence are likely to take 
a sentence as forming either a class (jati-sphota) 
pertaining to a combination (samghatavartint), 
or an individual (vyakti-sphota), that is to 
say, a sentence is one and without any parts 
(eko'navayavah), or an intellectual assimilation 
(buddhyanusamhrlih). . These three kinds of 
definition of a sentence emanating from the 
sphotavadins have been duly noticed and explain- 
ed by Bhartrhari. From the standpoint of 
sphotavada a sentence that is expressive of sense 
is one and not dissolvable into parts (nzrema) ;? 


1 ez: weet wafa: neqa:—Punyaraja under Vakya., 2.1. 
* apes RAN are wreremifa—tloc. cit. 
3 apensfa arfaafaRen fefaa:—loc. cit. 
4 wangerqu suf apaa, uaaa: met garge E affa 
Afu saaaq—loc. cit. 
"^ wi faina are araafada qaq— 
Punyarija under Vikya., 2.12. 
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it represents either vyakti-sphota (individual) 
or jatisphota (class) in so far as the outward 
manifestation of sphota is concerned. The 
formal difference that is perceptible among 
these various types of sentences is said to be 
simply due to upadhi, mamely, the operation of 
the vocal organs employed in the production of 
sound and so on. Sphota has also its in- 
ternal aspect or the vital side in which form it 
is not at all verbal but purely intellectual. 
The intellectual assimilation as showing the in- 
ternal form of a sentence means that a sentence, 
so far as it is related to the internal world of 
thought, remains essentially intellectual in its 
origin before it is materialised into audible 
sound. It is nada or sound, says Bhartrhari, 
that turns such intellectually assimilated ideas 
into concrete expression or a sentence.* 

In conformity with the interpretation of 
khanda-paksa, a sentence is either a verb, a 
kind of order or succession, a collection of 
words, the first inflected word, or inflected words 
having mutual expectancy with one another. 
Four out of these five definitions have been 
more or less considered in the previous pages. 


1 ge Rename: WIsurTurfame waa ⸗ 
Punyarija under Vakya., 2.19, 
2 gem: wears gp Aleta Wafer | 
eerexut we aa aw maar y— Vakyapadiya, 2.30. 
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The definition that still awaits our consideration 
is the second one of this series, namely, one 
that tends to make a sentence a particular 
kind of krama (order) The word krama 
generally implies a property of time as priority 
and posteriority (paurvaparya).' But its parti- 
cular use in grammar is thus explained by 
Bhartrhari and Punyaràja : every inflected word 
in a sentence has got some special signification, 
as that of karmatva, kartrtva, etc., which comes 
to our notice in a successive or well- 
marked order together with similar meanings 
(vigesa) denoted by other words? If we decide 
to bring out the sense of a sentence like 
Devadatto gramam gacchati (Devadatta is going 
to the village) in a strictly grammatical method, 
we are apt to express it in the following way: 
the act of moving which has Devadatta as its 
agent and the village as its object. Here the 
idea of karmatva, etc., which adds a special 
feature to the meaning obtained severally from 
each inflected word, is called visesa that be- 
comes comprehensible in a fixed or definite 
order. This definite order in which the additional 


. gal fe we: aera 3 aper aaa i—op. cit., 2.51. 
2 ga ua fan @ gerag safer: | 
8 mares *-pBDHÍWHDTS w—op. cit., 2.50. 
3 qafa fata: aa vs Vee: mato wereensaereW xf 
mA Ua amm—fPunyarája under Vakya., 2.50. 
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signification becomes intelligible to us is 
regarded as the main factor of a sentence or, 
in other words, as the sentence proper. It is 
further stated that there can be no sentence 
made up of words alone, if it happens to be 
devoid of such an order. According to this 
view, a sentence is intrinsically a particular 
order in which words are combined together in 
such a way as to express the intended sense.’ 


The definitions of sentence that are 
conformable to the so-called Ahanda-paksa are, 
again, capable of being divided into two classes 
on the basis provided by the two well-known 
schools of the Mimamsa system, namely, Bhatta 
(Kumarila) and Guru  (Prabhakara). The 
doctrine that found favour with Kumarila and 
his followers is known as abhihitanvayavada 
and that with Prabhakara as anvitabhidhana- 
vüda. In accordance with the former view, 
a sentence should be explained either 
as a combination of words (samghdata) or 
as an order (kruma), and according to 
the latter, it is a verbal form (a@khydta), or 
the first inflected word (üdyam padam), or 
inflected words possessing mutual expectancy 


. paafta wera a oapnafwurrmeuteus—loc. cit. 
? wa Ua wmufefe wemeur aaa 
Punyaraja under Vakya., 2,52. 
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(sarvapadam sakanksam) that go to constitute a 
sentence.’ 


These two views, strictly speaking, refer 
to the meaning expressed by a sentence. It 
is really a difficult thing to determine what 
a sentence exactly means. As there is much 
controversy regarding the constitution of a 
sentence, so there is great divergence of opinion 
in regard to the signification of a sentence, 
To a sphotavadin, as we have pointed out, the 
meaning of a sentence is pratibha or intuition. 
To one who defines sentence as a verbal form, 
it is action (kriyā) that is denoted by a sentence.’ 
Those who advocate the abhihitanvayavada (i.e., 
define sentence as a combination of words 
or as a particular order) are inclined to 
make association (samsarga) as the meaning 
of a sentence.* The word association is not 
used here in its literal sense. It means 
that a sentence acquires some special feature, 
or import (tatparyartha) as we may call it, in the 


l saa agra: mu rufufeareuuu erenmuq— 
Punyaraja under Vikya., 2.1 ; and 
qaaa: gear yar Saye ë wpspgieeferrieuaru 
qauaatafa faart:—loc. cil. 
* aqaa faafa eru ufan anpmm:—.loc. cit. 
$ qerm nafaa ue faurcmm—lioc. cit. 
^ ayaq mage wu «mmm: — loc. cit, 
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TEE coupes of its denoting the intended sense. To 
ic re make it more clear, when the meanings 
= of different words in a sentence are correlated 
with one another, there arises invariably 
some additional signification, distinct from those 
of the constituents, that is to say, the sense 
that is evolved from such anvaya or correlation 
of meanings is something more than a mere 
totality of them. It is what is called by 
Jagzadiáa vilaksano bodhah or special signification 
resulting from the correlation of meanings. 
The anvitübhidhaünavüdins hold, on the contrary, 
that the meaning of a sentence is for all 
purposes the same as is signified by its compo- 
nent parts. What is special signification or 
import to the adherents of the former view is 
considered by them to be nothing more than 
those that are denoted by individual words 
themselves.* 

It will not be unprofitable at this stage to 


1 get aTa qaan dud: uw amm 
Punyaraja under Vakya,, 2.41, 
aaa ala uerum sd i 
armes d ure<aaqedsaq w— Vakyapadiya, 2.42. 
* ë qarupet we manaf fasmageunardísfa arem: agaaa- 
fafearaaatent "naq«q—KRavyaprakaéa, 2.7. 
s qe wa arardi:—Punyaraja. «re wa mur safaat- 
Rmania: —Kävyaprakāśa, 2.7. 
* gdaa A amh: cw aaa aA 
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discuss, by way of comparison and contrast, the 
view held by the great Greek thinker, Aristotle. 
With him a sentence is one of those 
significant parts in which a language may be 
broken up. ‘Language in general, he holds, 
‘includes so many parts as Letter, Syllable, 
Connecting Word, Noun, Verb, Inflexion or Case, 
Sentence or Phrase.’' Of these, letter, syllable 
and connecting word are called non-significant, 
ie. they have no signification properly 
assigned to them. The rest are significant 
by themselves. ‘A sentence or phrase,’ accord- 
ing to Aristotle, ‘is a composite significant 
sound, some at least of whose parts are in 
themselves significant; for not every such 
group of words consists of verbs and nouns— 
but it may dispense even with the verb.’* It 
is clear from this definition that  Aristotle's 
conception of sentence is almost analogous 
to that of samghata, that is to say, a sentence is a 
combination of parts (words) and is significant by 
itself. The last portion of Aristotle’s definition, 
i.e., it may dispense even with the verb, compares 
favourably with the view of the Naiyayikas 
who, as we have observed, do not insist on 
the presence of the verb as the indispensable 
requisite of asentence. What he meant by non- 
significant parts is, to the Indian grammarian, 


1 Aristotle’s Poetics, XX, Butcher's ed., p. 71. 
* Op. cit., p. 75. 
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wpasarga and nipdatas which, of course indepen- 
dently of nouns and verbs, are not grammati- 
cally treated as significant. In the so-called 
division of speech we find that it is nouns and 
verbs alone (that are primary parts of speech) 
of which the signification is recognised by all 
grammarians. 

The same oneness of sense (arthaikatva) as well 
as the association of meaning (samsarga), as we 
have found in the Mimamsaka interpretation of 
sentence, is also noticeable by a strange coinci- 
dence in the Aristotelian conception of sentence. 
Regarding the meaning of a sentence, Aristotle 
has in the same strain spoken of the unity of 
sense, as is denoted by a sentence in its 
composite entirety.' This unity is not, however, 
visible only in a sentence, but it is what 
links together the whole framework of a 
piece of composition. "Viewed in this light, 
‘the Jliad is one by the linking together of 
parts? To the Indian grammarian a unity 
in this broader sense, binding together all 
sentences in a literary work by a natural but 
close tie of mutual relationship, will sound 
like the extreme theory (grantha-sphota) of the 
sphotavadins, according to which a whole treatise 


1 ʻA sentence or phrase may form a unity in two 
ways,—either as signifying one thing, or as consisting of 
several parts linked together.'—Poetics, XX, p. 77. 

2 Op.cit., p. 7T. 
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may be looked upon as an indivisible unit 
(sphota). 

In view of the facts placed before us 
it can be maintained without any fear of 
contradiction that Indian teachers were far in 
advance of the Greek thinkers, particularly 
in respect of linguistic and grammatical specu- 
lations. So far as the constitution and 
signification of a sentence is concerned, 
Aristotle does neither speak anything about 
expectancy and consistency, nor does he seem 
to have any idea of the evolution of additional 
sense from a sentence—a thesis so ingeniously 
worked out by the Indian grammarian. 
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- CHAPTER VI 
PARTS OF SPEECH 


Speech originally undivided—Indra as the first analyser or gram- 
marian—artificial method of grammar—grammar as an art— 
Erammatical analysis as a criterion for distinguishing Sanskrit 
from  apabhraméas—Yüska's classification of speech—different 
views on the number of parts of speech—omission of pronoun and 
adverb from the list of Yüáska—grammatical dictum regarding the 
particular gender and kdraka of adverbs—sambodhanapadas 
treated as adverbs—meaning of noun, verb, preposition and 
particle, 


Reference has already been made to the 
passage of the T'aaittiriya Samhita where speech 
is said to have been originally undivided into 
parts. The same passage continues to say that 
it was Indra who, in response to an appeal 
made by the gods, attempted for the first time 
to break up speech into its component elements. 
Thenceforward it is known as vyakrta vàk or 
analysed speech. The importance of analysis 
on a grammatical line was thus felt at an early 
period of the history of linguistic development. 
Such a method of analysis, whether emanating 
from a divinity or a mortal being, marks the 
real beginning of grammar. The credit of being 


* apd areas War xerewafawt A ard erpfáfer i 
enfe BETAS VRC See ATR wma i— 
Tait. Sam., VII., 4.7. 
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the first analyser or grammarian goes, however, 


to Indra. However incredible it may sound, 
the statement of the Samhita, even if we set 
aside the explanation offered by Vidyaranya, 
has been strengthened by the evidence of the 
Mahabhasya where a tradition is recorded to 
the effect that Indra made a thorough study 


of words under the tutorship of Brhaspati—the 


divine teacher.' The order in which the study 
of grammar was transmitted from Brahman to 
the Brahmins is stated in the Rk-tantra- 
vyakarana the authorship of which is popularly 
attributed to Sakatayana. Further, the name 
of Indra is also traceable in the list of eight 


grammarians mentioned by Vopadeva.* Un- 


fortunately we have no access to the system of 


grammar founded by Indra as such. We do 
not know whether it would be a truism or a 
positive mistake to ascribe the authorship of the 


so-called Aindra Fyakarana (which is held by 
some to be the work of Indragomin) to a divine 


personage like Indra. According to Dr. Burnell, 


‘ag fe aaa swefafezr fasi "uve afauzpmret wei 
sewumuwuarm-—Mabhübháüsya. Vol. I, p. 5 
" 


gaai ee] us gaga ABI seas ure :eefafeem, 
Tel HCE, Her afa, Waal STD: 
| Rk, -tantra-Vyikarana. 
Seve: mAg A waza) 
"urfureres per sawerfemfear: y—Kavikalpadruma. 
18 
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Aindra was the oldest type of Sanskrit grammar 
which is supposed to have supplied the foun- 


dations on which stand the Pratiéakhyas in 
general and the .Kataníra system of grammar 
in particular.' 

Again, if we can persuade ourselves to 
believe that philosophy was in heaven and 
Socrates brought it down to the earth for the 
diffusion of ‘divine knowledge’ among mortals, 
there is no wonder that the conception of 
an analytical grammar might have first 
originated from a divine being. Because another 
tradition, popularly current among the followers 
of the Paniniya school, goes to show that Panini 
received the first fourteen sutras (the so-called 
pratyahara-sttras) from the Lord Siva and that 
they are still known as ‘Waheévara sitras.’ 
Nandike$vara, in his Kāśikā, has narrated how 
on the pretext of beating his drum the Lord 
(Siva) revealed to his favourite disciples the 
fundamental formule out of which Panini is said , 
to have got the nucleus of his famous Astadhyayi. 


ı Essay on the Aindra School of Grammarians. 
References to Aindra grammar are made by Durga and 
Upamanyu (commentator on the Kāśikā by Nandikeávara). 
They are “wa: aR’ (Durga) and ‘weadequa urea: oftantfean:’ 
(Upamanyu). 

* ë gag "TEXISTCDSID AAs sR TUYUWSTC | 

sada: sratfefeatateay faama u— 
Kasika, 1. 
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The author of the Paniniya-£iksa has also referred 
to the same account in course of offering his 
salutation to Panini.' There is another tradition 
which also makes Maheśa (Siva) the author 
of an ocean-like grammar out of which Vyasa 
is said to have gathered many words and in 
comparison with that huge system of grammar 
the Astidhyayi of Panini was even considered 
insignificantly small.* 

Particularly in language, the stage of 
synthesis seems to have been prior to that of 
analysis. The grammarians have had to facea 
unique difficulty while they engaged them- 
selves in the task of analysing speech.  Lan- 
guage with all its diverse forms appears to be 
such a complex phenomenon that the first and 
foremost duty of a grammarian had always 
been to divide it into a number of constituent 
parts, his aim in doing so being obviously to 
facilitate the study of language. 

But the grammatical mode of analysis is 
not absolutely free from imperfection and the 
grammarians could hardly save themselves from 


\ SUHTSDCHHTRORTSISTE] arate | 
mqa eme ata aw urfur aa: — 
Paniniya-siksa. 
* — MAAE WIVNITWIDST ARTN TATA | 
enfer fat gece afa urfarfeme— 
Gopal Chakravarti's commentary on Candi, 
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z the cudgel of attack. In accordance with the 
strict interpretation of the doctrine of sphota, 
as we had occasion to observe, the analytical 
method, though adopted by the grammarian 
as the central pivot, is liable to be rejected for 
being purely artificial. But we cannot afford 
to minimise the importance of this time- 
honoured grammatical procedure for what the 
sphotavadins might have said against it. The 
theory of sphota, we should ‘frankly admit, . does 
not appeal so much to one's reason, for it stands 
unique in its interpretation of $abde by subor- 
dinating one's experience to the invisible and, 
toa certain extent, fncomprehensible working 
of the internal region of the body.’ There is 
no denying the fact that the Indian vaiya- 
karanas, like all other grammarians of the 
ancient world, had had no other alternative open 
to them than to take up this principle of dissolv- 
ing sentences and words into their constituent 
elements, as the only scientific way of getting 
into the meaning of words, individually and 
severally. 

Grammar is an art—an useful art in the 
Aristotelian sense of the term. Like painting 
and poetry, it is also an imitation or reproduc- 
tion of nature. The principles on which the 


See the author's Philosophy of Sanskrit Grammar, 
Chapter IV. 
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science of grammar is based have their corres- 
pondence with nature and popular usage 
as well The way in which dadhi+atra is 
transformed into dadhyatra in course of eupho- 
nic combination is the true copy of a tendency 
that is nothing but natural. The generalisa- 
tions (paribhasa) of grammar throw further 
light on this point. The grammatical maxims, 
such as parjanyavallaksanapravrttih (the rules 
of grammar are like the downpour from clouds), 
ekadesavikrtamananyavat (a thing does not 
become something else on account of its 
deformity in one particular part, e.g., a dog 
with its tail cut off does not change its identity), 
and prakrtivadanukaranam bhavati (an imitation 
corresponds with the original), have their origin 
in nature or are framed in exact imitation of 
what we actually find in nature, Actually in 
de Mundo ‘an illustration has been taken from 
grammar to show the mode in which art 
works out harmonious results by imitating 
the diversity of nature.'' By adopting the 
logical method of axvaya (agreement) and 
vyatireka (difference) the Indian grammarians 
have also found out wonderful harmony in 
the stupendous diversity of verbal forms.’ 
It is the scientific methodology of grammar 


’ Aristotle's Poetics, 5. H. Butcher, p. 117. 
2 fed ama afatarvaq—Varttika 9 under Pan., 1.2.45, 
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to formulate such rules as would apply to 
a vast majority of words. The standpoint 
from which Bhartrhari and others of his way 
of thinking have declared grammar as an art 
or an artificial mode of analysis is different. 
To them grammar is an imaginary method of 
reproducing truth—an artificial way of repres- 
enting what is real by its very nature.’ Just 
as a man outlines the picture of an elephant on 
a piece of canvas, so the grammarian splits up 
words into parts for the understanding of the 
unintelligent people.* 

This kind of analysis does not only stand 
on a scientific basis but has served one 
great purpose from the orthodox point of 
view. The grammatical way of dividing a 
word into parts, namely, prakrti and pratyaya, 
has been a criterion with Indian grammarians 
for the purpose of distinguishing correct 
words of pure Sanskrit origin from corrupt 
words or apabhramgas. To draw a line of 
distinction between these two classes of 
words current in ancient societies was the first 
and foremost business of Vyakarana or, more 


o yauyu detain: afea zía— 
Punyaràja under Vakyapadiya, 2.57. 
* /— agummaeum:—5Sabdakaustubha. 
tamaaraa aA maga sacs: — 
Vaiyakaranabhisana, 69. 
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properly, of Sabdanusasana. Words that 
conform to the principle of analysis enunciated 
by the Sanskrit grammarian are called sddhu- 
sabda as opposed to apasabda. It is thus stated 
in the Mahabhasya: while the use of correct 
words like gauh, ete., is attended with religious 
felicity, the use of corrupt forms such as gari, 
goni, etc., on the other hand, is considered 
to be a religious demerit, specially on the part 
of a Brahmin. The thing is that the study 
of grammar was intimately associated with the 
religious life of ancient India and grammar was 
consequently affiliated to the sacred literature 
of Smrti and A gama. | 

| We first meet with a scientific division of 
speech in Yaska’s Nirukta which forms the 
magnum opus of the Nirukta literature. There 
are, according to Yàska, four parts of speech 
(padajatani), namely, noun (nāman), verb 
(akhyata), preposition (wpasarga) and particle 
(nipüta). This classification, both exhaustive 
and comprehensive at the same time, seems to 
have been the result of a thorough-going study 
of the structure of the Vedic language, carried 
on by the etymologist, lt is, however, difficult 
to say if Yaska was the first to make such a 
classification, because in the  ArüLmanes we 
already come across the following grammatical 


1^ wate qemeafa amaA uiquüufumu-— Nirukta, ]. 1. 
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Ls terms, namely, dhatu, akhyata, naman, prati- 


padika, vibhakti (case-ending) and so on,! What 
is, then, more than problematic and nearer the 
truth is that Yàska found such  well-marked 
divisions already in existence, either amongst the 
grammarians or etymologists who are supposed 
to have preceded him. He has first put naman 
and ükhyüta under one group and next made 
a separate compound comprising «wpasarga and 
nipüta, the priority of order being obviously due 
to the relative importance of the noun and the 
verb from both grammatical and etymological 
points of view. The superiority of the noun 
and the verb lies in the fact that they constitute 
significant elements of speech by themselves, 
that is to say, they possess innate signification 
which they do not lose even when they are 
used independently? But prepositions and 
particles seem to have no meaning when they 
are detached from nouns and verbs.* 

Both in the Greek and Indian speculations 
on language, we find some controversy con- 
cerning the exact number of parts of speech. 


. Yar w*rlo A wr, fH wifagfzc«, f arrearaaq— 
Gopatha-Brahmana (first section), R. L. Mitra's ed., p. 12. 
? qq maa: gaffer «rererq— 
Durga under Nirukta, I. 1. 
> oh «fa wrenena fearüuedfexuu wfq edt wp qa: — 


loc. cit. 
* a quaiifearerat ereveratecaerarmutst—loc. cit. 
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There is no consensus of opinion as to whether 
they are four, three, two or simply one in 
number. The force of the expression cafvari 
padajatani, says Durga, is that the parts 
of speech are strictly four in number. To make 
it more clear, the word catvari precludes the 
possibility of either increasing or reducing the 
number of parts of speech which are almost 
fixed as four. Though he could not adduce 
any plausible arguments for adhering to such 
a fourfold classification, Durga has distinctly 
done one great service by referring to the 
various theories on the subject, particularly 
one that reminds us of a long-lost system of 
grammar. We owe it to Durga that the 
Aindra school of grammar recognised only one 
kind of pada (i.e., padas, as significant elements 
of speech, fall under one category). Padas are, 
again, said to be of two kinds, according as they 
are formed by the two distinct classes of for- 
mative elements or inflexions (vibhakti), namely, 
sup and tir. On the basis supplied by the rule 
Pan. 1.4.14, the majority of grammarians 
has divided padas into two classes, namely, sz- 
banta (words ending in sup-termination) and 
tinanta (words ending in /inz-termination), or, 
in other words, nouns and verbs. There 
are others who have raised the number to 
five and six by adding respectively gafi and 


| Fal qenrd oua: qasmTIum-—loc. cit, 
19 
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So -= Having shown the artificial character of 
the erammatieal analysis as well as the useful 
purpose that is served by the principle of 
apoddhüra in breaking up a sentence into 
parts, Bhartrhari opens the third section of 
his Pakyapadiya with a classification of padas.* 
Some grammarians, he points out, speak of 
only two parts of speech, namely, noun and 
verb ; some have recognised two more elements 
of speech, viz., preposition and particle ; others, 
again, have made a fivefold division of padas 
by adding karmapravacaniya to the aforesaid 
list. Thus, we see that Bhartrhari and Durga 
have practically followed the same principle 
of classification. 

But when we carefully dissect a sentence 
from the grammatical point of view, it comes 
to our notice that a sentence contains mainly 
two parts, namely, the noun or karaka (case) and 
the verb or kriyā (action), the rest being con- 
nected with either of them as mere adjuncts or 
subordinate parts?  Helaraja has drawn our 


*o fen Afaq uz fed aqui geurfa ar) 
vzv apa: wafauannfeas n— Vàükyapadiya. 3.1. 
aa cebaifarmewerurd pg: waer fear a wfaerare fà 
fawererereratzrezfawn: werdrarep fufaut wrememnequa:— 
Helaraja under Vakyapadiya, 3.1, 
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attention to the fact that these five parts of 


speech are, on a closer examination, reducible 
to two, i.e., noun and verb, since particles. that 
indicate only the special signification of nouns 
might be included within the same category 
(noun), and prepositions and karmapravacaniyas, 


as they usually qualify the action denoted by a 


verbal root, are fundamentally the same as 
verbs. Quite in keeping with the statement 
of the Mahàübhàsya,* he goes on to say that the 
indeclinables like hiruk and prthak, which 
denote actions, may be treated as a partieular 
kind ‘of verbs? He has further justified the 
inclusion of this class of words within the 


-wider scope of verbs by holding that akhyata 


does not only mean £iz«nta or word ending in 
tin, but comprehends all those words in which 
the implication of action seems to be dominant.’ 

Compared with those of Aristotle and other 
Greek thinkers, Yaska’s classification of speech 
is in no way less comprehensive and does not 


lack scientific precision. The omission of sarva- 


naman (pronoun) in the list does not constitute 


* faqiri areauafefa acce fasrd eer fauranaareniaíat, 
and we vapqupmawawsdiuuereurmeeuessa urerefasmenasra — 


loc. cit. 
2 few vufüfa mama —Mahābhāşya, Vol. I, p. 95. 
> 3p «4 feaman: farmaratesurerenrassmata;— 
Helaraja under Vakya. 5.1. 
* w fe fired amna wawa aweoata—loc. cif. 
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any serious defect, for sarvanüman, as the very 


term implies, is a special class of naman or 
noun. Though it does not actually occur in 
the Nirukta distinctly as a technical term of 
grammar, the word  (sarvanüman) has been 
derived by Yàska in a way that compares 
favourably with grammatical interpretation.’ 
His derivation, if it has any grammatical 
significance at all, is intended to imply that 
pronouns belong to a class of words that can 
be used instead of all denominations of nouns. 
Moreover, he has mentioned one typical 
pronoun (adas) which is generally used for the 
sake of denoting a mass of things.’ 

Bhartrhari had evidently in view Yaska’s 
observation while he explained dravya (matter) 
as an entity for which a pronoun might be used 
asa distinctive mark (wpalaksana).* Pronouns 
have generally an adjectival force, and a thing 
is ordinarily characterised by such pronominal 
attributes as ‘this’ and ‘that’ (idam and íat). 
Helaraja, the commentator, has attempted to 
offer here a philosophical interpretation. He 


* afe «refe aa, ata qma, waa sania, and nafa 
areata i—Nirukta. aden «wm aaara— Durga. 
>» we sfa wurmmguex—op. crt, 
s agreed m ean Wzsu | 
safaaaa sisal Haas faaferer n 
Vakyapadiya, 3.3, 
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begins with the bifurcation of pronouns, accord- 
ing as they denote things in general and things 
in particular... Pronouns like sarva (all) and 
viíva, when used as adjectives, simply denote 
things as they are in their totality but do not 
bring out any of their qualities like ordinary 
adjectives. On the other hand, pronouns 
like anya, itara, for instance, do not signify 
objects, pure and simple, but those that 
possess particular meaning such as otherness, 
etc.2 The distinction between these two classes 
of pronouns is as follows: while objects in 
their generality, that is, as stripped of their 
inherent properties, are usually denoted by 
sarva, vitsva, etc. particular objects’ with 
their special signification are expressed by 
pronouns like anya, anyatara, itara, etc. Pro- 
nouns have thus obtained an adjectival function 
in their simple way of characterising objects 
(vastüpalaksana). In view of this charac- 
terisation which is at best general and indefinite, 
Helaraja has attempted to define dravya 
(object) as what is generally indicated by the 
pair of pronouns in a typical expression like 
‘this is that’ (idam tat)” Similar uses of 


. ge wana wal afa: | agaaa: fuz aa sates: | 
fafreaqaraaraia agrsatiea:—Helarija under Vakya,, 3.3. 

^— fafreaqarasiara aaraatea:—loc, cit. 

* - wur te afefa aananaaatard eaq—loc. cit. 
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pronouns are not rare in Sanskrit. The passage 


of the Upanisad, namely, tat-tvamasi (thou art 
that) with which all Vedantins are familiar, 


furnishes an example in which two pronouns 


(fat and ftvam) stand respectively for the 
infinite and the finite. Pronouns of this class 
are frequently used for making generalisations of 
an indefinite nature (cf. sarvam khalvidam 
Brahma). There is, however, some difference 
between the logical connotations of the two 
pronouns, viz., idam and fat. While /his is 
used with reference to objects which are before 
one’s eyes or perceptible, /hat means those 
that are more or less imperceptible (paroksa).' 
These two pronouns, like a couple of con- 
tradietory terms of Logic, are in a sense 
sufficient to denote the entire world of percep- 
tion and inference.  Helàáraja has carefully 
touched upon the vital point as to why an 
indefinite pronoun like adah (ada it? sattvana- 
mupadesah) has been selected by Yàska as the 
best way of denoting objects in their general 
aspect. 

The world presents itself to our knowledge 
as a great museum containing divergent 
objects too numerous to be labelled by different 
names and distinguished by features peculiar 
to each of them, Each object is an integral 


. wefafa yamana, afefa c rra prermatfarurere— 


loc. cit. 
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part of nature. ‘There is nothing that is uncon- 
nected or detached in the huge order of the 
universe. Even a leaf or a drop of water is as 
much of nature as the solar system in its infinite 
dimension. An attempt to bring out exhaus- 
tively the exact nature of a thing, particularly 
with reference to the unerring system with 
which it is linked together, is thus surely doomed 
to failure.! Everything in its association with 
the world presents a phenomenon, so full of 
possibilities and potentialities, that it is indefina- 
ble in terms of language. Objects being thus 
individually and universally indefinable by 
their very nature, pronouns like £his and that are 
ordinarily used as the popular way of characteris- 
ing them in a simple and general way.’ 

Only a few words are required to show why 
adverbs were lost sight of by Yaska in his 
classification of parts of speech. While we 
admit that the conception of adverbs is almost 
as old as that of verbs in the history of language, 
it can be maintained with authority that the 
omission of adverbs, like that of pronouns, 
does not in any way impair the validity or 
logical precision of Yaska’s classification. The 
explanation is this. To the Indian grammarian 


o wfafaereaurasnqaal pig] crural wafaafafa—loc. eit, 


"IHÁZSspTHIMTXUTSDeDq pap]A, AREAN: waa ararcaza faaw- 
aream ms-—loc. cit. 
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adjectives, whether qualifying nouns or verbs, 


do not constitute a separate part of speech 
by themselves. As indicating various degrees 


and modes of action, adverbs are mere adjuncts 
to the verb and consequently they hardly 
deserve to be treated as intrinsically distinct 
from verbs, if they are considered from a wider 
point of view. Moreover, so far as Sanskrit 
erammar is concerned, prepositions discharge 
a function which is analogous to that of adverbs.’ 
Commenting on the varttika, * kriyavisesaka 
upasargah'? (prepositions serve to specify the 
action denoted by verbal roots) Patanjali 
rightly observes that the form pacati (cooking) 
in prapacati gives the idea of action which is 
simply specified by the preposition pra.” Their 
identity in grammatical application is clearly 
established by the above varttika. The ex- 
pression kriyavigsesakah, which is a Sanskrit 
equivalent of adverb, is used here by Katyayana 
as an epithet of prepositions. 

According to the popular usage of Sanskrit 
grammar, there is some restriction regarding 
the gender, case (ka@raka) and number of 


1 Lakshman Sarup: The Nighantu and the Nirukta, 
p. 66. 


2 Vdrttika under Pan. 1.3.1. 
s gedifa faa waa at N fafaafe—Mahabhisya. 
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s | * Si | | *- ^ | 
|» — - adverbs. Adverbs, as a rule, are always used in 


the neuter gender, objective case and singular 
number. Like ordinary adjectives which qualify 
nouns, they have samanadhikaranya (common 
substratum) with the verbs that are qualified 
by them.’ Punyaraja has tried to account for 
their particular gender and case (karaka) with 
direct reference to the grammatical mode of 
interpretation. His line of argument is as 
follows : while adverbs in general are found to 
qualify action which is other than substance 
_(asattvabhita), they cannot properly have any 
gender in the strict consideration of sex." But 
we find that a particular gender (neuter) 
has been assigned to them by the popular 
usage of grammar, ‘They have particularly 
that gender which is usually available in the 
sense of samanya (generality) by the force of 
the grammatical dictum samanye napumsakam, 
that is to say, whenever a word is such as it 
cannot legitimately claim to have any definite 
gender, the neuter gender is one that is generally 
obtained in such cases by the grammarian. As 
regards the case (k@raka), Punyaraja states 


! fmarfatqaat age ag aafawa Safa i — 
Punyaraja under Vakyapadiya, 2.5. 
* fRarara aigi wafaa arareifeaxuzes wafa i—loc. cit. 
* gà qamya: fearn faitqofawamuyaafaraaarar 
aq wa qm: i—loc. cit. 
20 
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-that adverbs are treated as  karma-karaka 
“(objective case) in relation to the kriyd (action) 
that is in the way of fruition or capable of being 
accomplished by the effort (nirvarttya).* In 
the sentence 4ighram gacchati (he is moving 
quickly), for instance, the quickness of motion 
is, logically speaking, kriyasadhya, z.e., accom- 
plished by physical effort. In consequence of 
this fact there is no grammatical bar to take 
adverbs as regular instances of karma-karaka. 
There is some difficulty in determining the 
particular part of speech to which sambodhana- 
padas (words used in personal address) gramma- 
tically belong. Of course they are treated as 
‘nouns with a fixed case-termination (vibhakti) 
and generally used for the purpose of drawing 
the attention of a person or thing.? But their 
relation in a sentence seems to be somewhat 
peculiar. We call it peculiar because sambodhana- 
padas are neither treated in Sanskrit grammar 
as grammatical cases (vocative cases), nor 
are their meanings regarded as pratipadikartha 
(the meaning denoted by the crude form of 
a word). The varttika* to which we have 
already referred in connection with the definition 


* fears fere aHafafa wrafsaha mew i—loc. cit. 
3 ga@yaa Ww i—Pan., 2.3.47. 

s fagenfuqadimraad datas faz: | 

* rad aama area i— Var. 9, under Pàp., 2.1.1. 
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of sentence does not strictly apply to an 
expression as vrajani Devadatta (Devadatta, I 
should go), since sambodhana-padas do not come 
under the category of either indeclinable (avyaya) 
or ease (karaka) with qualifying adjuncts. 
While the definition of sentence, as referred 
to above, stands thus open to the logical fallacy 
of avyapti (i.e. too narrow to comprehend all 
possible varieties of sentences), Bhartrhari has 
maintained the validity of the dictum by 
declaring in clear terms that sambodhana-padas 
are virtually adverbs qualifying the action.’ 
There is, therefore, nothing that is inconsistent 
in the definition formulated by the author of 
the varttika. It should be particularly noticed 
here that adverbs, like ordinary adjectives, are 
not only found to have co-existence (samanadhi- 
karanya) with the verbs that are qualified by 
them? but there are instances in which adverbs 
might be used even in the sense of non- 
co-existence (vaiyadhikaranya), that is to say, 
when adverbs and verbs are not grammatically 
in agreement with one another. Bhartrhari 
asserts that sambodhana-padas, adverbially used 


^^ afua aw aq far farm | 
asf @aeafa fraratsa aur afa u—Vakyapadiya, 2.5. 
? fears Aai warf aane aafa— 
Punyaraja under Vakya., 2.5. 
s Natam faqa wafa zer asia guewfa—ioc. cit. 
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as they are, form grammatical examples of this 
description. It is quite evident that in vragàánz 
Devadatta one does not find co-existence 
between the vocative word (Devadatta) and the 
verb (vrajani).! The expression simply means the 
movement of a man after addressing Devadatta, 
and this movement in particular is necessarily 
qualified by the act of calling Devadatta.“ 
This interpretation, we should remember, is 
based on the more comprehensive definition 
of the sentence as incorporated by Patanjali 
under the varitika in question.” 

With reference to this particular statement 
of the Vakyapadiya, the author of the Vaiya- 
karagabhusana has explained sambodhana as a 
kind of words having relation to action (kriyā).* 
Though he has referred to sambodhana and kriya 
in terms of subject (anuvadya) and predicate 
(vidheya), he has tried to make it clear that 
vibhakti (case-ending) added to sambodhana-padas 


‘wa fe 2acu anmifa uere aaaimarars rerum «mf | 
—loc. cit, 
* Samara maaalad Gaemaaafaifaqr gaat ar  faereur 
aaan afaiiqaaafa i—loc. cit. 
5 «qx wp Send wfazwgfee*i— 
Mahabhasya under Vürttika, 9. 
* gamana maamaa: Under Vaiyakaranabhüsana, 
kār., 16. 
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enters into relation with, or is in agreement 
with, kriya.* 

The Naiyāyikas also have donstrued sambo- 
dhana as adjective, though not one (adverb) 
that qualifies the action denoted by a root. 
Gadadhara does not justify the recognition of 
sambodhana asa kind of noun? He has explicitly 
stated in his discourse on sambodhana that 
sambodhana appears to qualify the noun or 
pronoun that is used in an instance of addressing 
as the nominative case in relation to the verb. 
The example he had in contemplation is as 
Devadatta (vam gaccha (Devadatta, you go) 
in which Devadatta is construed as an adjunct 
to the personal pronoun (fvam).° 

The Vedic passage catvāri vak parimita 
padani* (speech admits of four kinds of padas) 
has been variously explained by Indian teachers 
from their respective standpoints. But among 
these, as recorded in the Nirukta-parisista,° no 


| weqpqafaumeqarufauseneqarre faaqeareateiqe w fm. 
sya faaradisatara: i—loc. cit. 

? weg uefaprermasereerera faiqaaqqeaa wedpree: fau 
urat fifi fafa i— Vyutpattivada. 

* wwrererestegmr fausergeasia warerifauuaezr ara (—/oc. cit. 

* Rgveda, 1.164.45. 

* were rfe  cwenfe get? sant aaea RAGE | 
amena Maafa amm: wat creíu ama qut 
sgravifeanfa aan: i—Nirukta-parigsista, 13.9. 
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x interpretation is more acceptable to the gramma- 


rian than what Yàska has dealt with. After the 
scientific way in which Yaska has divided the 
parts of speech, we feel no hesitation in 
saying that his classification is marked by both 
comprehensiveness and precision. His fourfold 
division is linguistically more comprehensive 
and grammatically more accurate than that of 
Aristotle and other Greek thinkers. We must 
say that Aristotle’s division of Language or 
Diction refers more to the art of poetry than to 
the actual grammatical method. 2 

Now we turn to the meaning of these parts 
of speech. We have already stated in these 
pages that naman and akhyata are decidedly 
the most important elements in the fourfold 
division of speech.’ While all grammarians 
have acknowledged the noun and the verb as 
the significant parts of speech, we shall come 
to see later on that it is more or less a doubtful 
problem of grammar whether prepositions 
and particles have got innate signification of 
their own.* Yaska in his remarkable passage 
defines the verb as a word which denotes action 
(bhava) and the noun as what involves the idea 


+ ya Aaa: gaat arava i— 


Durga under Nirukta, 1.1. 
2 aqfauqena faena: | 


fara draait e menfeurut i 
aera aatan a i—Durga. 


— v 
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of substance (sativa). The word bhava, we 
should remember, is in its ordinary sense syno- 
nymous with karman, kriya and dhatvartha.’ 

Philosophically speaking, 6hava represents 
a stage of manifestation from the unmanifest 
(avyakta), or it is the summum genus (mahasatta) 
that permeates the entire world of existence. 
This bhava, though essentially one and indivisible, 
is found to reveal itself in six different aspects, 
namely, production, existence, transformation, 
growth, decay and destruction. We should 
not, however, fail to bear in mind that there 
lies an unchangeable reality behind these 
-various stages of modification (vikāra). He 
who was declared by the sages of old as ‘one 
and without second’ (ekamevd-dvitiyam) and 
-considered to be essentially inseparable from 
his infinite activities (śæķkti) appears differen- 
tiated (thinna) to our naked eyes, because we 
are-unable by our very nature to unveil the 
screen of ignorance so as to get a glimpse 
of the reality lying behind the vast panorama 
of nature.* The upholder of the absolute 


!— gqpmWureenmeg mure aaa i—Nirukta, 1.1. 
? ara: ae fur ure · Durga. 
3 ge arafaara waaiifa aratafa aiaasie fagieaaa asa 
faazaaifa i—Nirukta, 1.2. 
* aAa erre fed arro | 
. "ug sfa fme: gaaaaa aia i—Vakyapadiya, 1.2. 
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ono n-duali: alism wi | say that the activity end. Ae 
active principle are one and the same (Sakti-sakti- 
rosii. there being only a difference 
|» without any distinction. Bhartrhari not only 
Chae explains this diversity in unity as due to 
| kalasakti (efficiency of time) which is irresistible - 
and eternal in its continuity, but speaks of 
this sixfold modification as resulting from the 
eternal power of the znfinite.? This infinite 
power which is not at all conditioned either by 
time or space is what we normally express 
in terms of priority and  posíeriority or as 
abhut and bhavisyati. This kalasakti or eternal 
power of time, as we may describe it, is 
identical with the supreme godhead* or the 
absolute of the philosopher. The supreme 
cause or bhava to which all these modifications 






* . sim: werdiswacsfq Afa: araara war. |— 
Punyaraja under Vakya., 1.2, 
2 wa weesfa uimaetmameuar-— 
Saeed: Ren Fa creme. | 
sratem fear: y wra*ew Alaa: i— Vakyapadiya, 1,3, 
> vada yya wíawdifía gata diaiqeae: fara afa 
seared farm az wfemmri:—Punyarija under Vükya,, 1. 3. 
* a qaa afeaea a gs aia rnv | 
qatqi afearaaaal al saa: i—Bhagavata, X. 9. 18, 
5 wl ST araafata we— 
ume gàd ae Wa we I | 
© Ama reda q fafa: i—Vakyapadtya, 1.4. 
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are ultimately reducible is the all-powerful 
Being functioning as the factor of creation.' 
Ina wider sense bhāvæ is not distinguish- 
able from sat or sattā (transcendental existence) 
which forms one of the trinity of attributes 
generally assigned to Brahman.” Bhāva and sat 
are so intimately correlated with each other that 
we cannot conceive of any bhava (thing) that 
may come out of eset (non-existent). This 
statement has its exact parallel in the dictum ex 
nihilo nihil fit (nothing comes out of nothing). 
The six different modifications, as enu- 
 merated by Vārşyāyaņi, are not unconnected 
with one another, but they seem to be linked 
together in a chain by close relation. Jani 
or janman (production), for instance, com- 
prehends in itself the idea of existence,* 
because it is well known to all that what is 
non-existent is not likely to come into being.” 
The well marked order according to which all 
these modifications have been scientifically 
arranged with direct reference to both time 


1o arafa ara ga va maara: afi | aatdqeanfmarne 
—Durga. 
2 ‘gerd wraferw emp — 
Quoted by Durga under Nirukta, I. 9. 
* areal fara aral ami fau wa:l—Gita. 


* afime arafas geixoruister faerarerar— 
Durga under Nirukta, I. 2. 


t wwifazrar] smre—loc. cit. 
21 








yt * — smc si i 

A e ad space* ee «c | 5 precy k 1e succes- 

= sive stages through which every thing is liable 

e “to pass from its very origination (atmalabha) to 
its final destruction. 

(In course of dealing with the grammatical 
interpretation of riya (action) Patafijali has 
also referred to the remarkable dictum of 
Varsyayani. 2 He has, however, made an im- 
portant observation here. One finds it really 
‘difficult to explain sthiti (cessation of motion) 
as a mode of bhāva, not because it remains 
outside the scope of the sixfold modification 
stated by the revered teacher of antiquity, but 
because sthā (to stay) is a root which does not 
grammatically mean action (bhava) but denotes 
absolute cessation of action (gatiniortti)S If we 
accept bhavavacano dhatuh as the correct defini- 
tion of a verbal root, that is to say, that a root 
indicates bhava or action, tisthati will have no 
claim to be regarded as a bhavavikara in the strict 
sense of the term (like asti and jayate), since 
it implies cessation of action and is not explicit- 
ly included in the list of modifications enumerat- 
ed by NWaàrsyàyani' While each modification is 
indicative of a particular action, /is(hati seems 










| Gata fe Zamaa —loc. cit. 

Mahabhiasya under Várttika II (Pap. 1.3.1). 
Les aia faa saa ngima unnfa—loc. cit. 

c * ape wiseaferefa—loc. cit, 
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to be an anomaly by denoting, as it does, dis- 
continuity of action (kriyanivrtti). Patanjali 
holds that in the case of fisthati we find how an 
action tends to indicate the cessation of another 
action.’ He also goes to remark, further, that 
the divisions of time such as present, past and 
future are effected by kriyā and that the 
same purpose is served by verbs like asti, 
jayate, ete? > 

—- While defining akhyata and naman, Patanjali 
= seems to have reproduced in essence, though 
not verbatim, Yaska’s remarkable dictum only 


with this difference that he has used kriyā | 


instead of bhava, and dravya in the place of 
sativa. To use his own language,” kriya- 
pradhanamakhyatam, i.e. akhyate belongs to 
a class of words in which the implication of 
action is dominant, and dravyapradhanam 
nama, i.e., naman has substance as its main 
denotation. In one place he has, however, 
made use of the word bhava in order to show 
what is precisely signified by a verbal root.* 
Kriya, according to Patanjali, is not only 
destitute of forms, invisible and comprehended 


o wa afe fara: fiar faafaa wala—loc. cit, 

* arta fab qanfaaenarr: are sme: vaffa 
yaaa iare: mar ageum—loc. cit. 

* Mahübhasya under the rule Pan. 5.3.66, 

* wawa wig:—op. cit. 
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| by means of inference, but it is essentially 
1 one and knows no difference in its real nature.! 
| The apparent duality and plurality in the 
forms pacatah and pacanti are not strictly 
due to the corresponding number of kriya 
(cooking), but pertain to that of karaka or 
the agent of action.’ 

So far as the grammatical interpretation 
is concerned, there is, however, no material 
difference between bhava and dravya. Con- 
sidered from the dynamic point of view, 
everything has its inherent activity which is 
often explained in terms of utility or capacity 
for doing work (arthakriyakaritva). As syno- 
nymous with vyapara (action in general), 
kriy@ represents the most vital part of all 
things or, in other words, everything may 
be looked upon as an aggregate of the aforesaid 
activity. ‘This activity manifests itself in a two- 
fold aspect, namely, Lava and dravya: one 
as functioning and the other as accomplished 
action. To  Bhartrhari everything is thus 
made up of the subtle element of éakti (active 
force)? Grammarians have explained the 
circumstances under which bhéva (action) gets 


i gar a fmar—op. cit. and arma: yata ca— 
Mahabhasya under the rule Pan. 3.1.67. 
2 Fafa faartenta: fat afe? arsteifo—op. cit. 
* WVakyapadiya, 3.2. (Sidhanasamudde§a). 
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itself materialised into dravya.. When it is 
predicated (abhihita) by a krt-suffix (as in 
pükah) and the completion of action is denoted 
thereby, a bhava necessarily erystallises into 
dravya (being), and is grammatically treated as if 
it were a noun or substance (rather than action) 
having number, gender and case-terminations. 
Dravya and kriya seem to be interdependent or 
convertible with each other. Durga has clearly 
shown how &riya@ is indirectly traceable in 
all forms of nāman (noun) and how, on the 
other hand, kriyā also carries with it an 
idea of substance as well? What, then, makes 
the difference between the two? It is stated 
in clear terms that we have a@khyata when 
stress is laid on action and naman when the 
idea of substance comes into more prominence. 
Apart from the intention of the speaker 
(vivaks@), says Durga, there is, therefore, no 
other criterion to mark the difference between 
the two. 

We do not think it worth our while to 
discuss other definitions in this connexion, 


! o aefafear wrap eaagaatia— 
Mahabhisya under Pin. 5.4.19. 
°C famfafea faamaaa: acamerfafed? azar era 
damaar aaa zejfeaapqene if 
Brhaddevata, I.441. 
` Qa enena faaarmafa — zawfaafwea8afawifa faaara 
fmarfaafear zata arze Durga on Nirukta, I. l. ` 
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^ cause they do not materially differ from 
- m of Yaska and are couched almost in 
ti he very same language.’ We should carefully 
remember here one thing that what is called 
pratipadika by Panini is not at all distinct 
from naman as such.” ) 

— Mt will not be irrelevant here to consider 
Aristotle's exposition of noun and verb, In 
his definition of the noun Aristotle seems 
to have given rather undue prominence to the 
idea of time without taking notice of the 
more fundamental notion of action which is 
so intimately associated with the conception 
of verb in general? No doubt verbs in their 
various forms are found to connote different 
phases of time (present, past and future), or 
to state the same in other words, Kkriya and 
kala are inseparably connected with each other. 
But we can hardly eliminate the idea of 
action from that of the verb without striking 
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^ ganara e cai wu! 
eaae gm mAg aAa: u—Brhaddevata, L42. 
eura en(wewifa wed agai 44 ala 4 gi — 
Rk-Pratisakhya, XXII. 5. 
axqardifea «refe and eraafae «19*43— 
Kiatantra-Vyikarana. 
2 aq maus wai crare atfafcaa i— 
Sabdasaktiprakasika, 14. 
(A Verb isa composite significant sound, marking 
time, in which, as in the noun, no part is in itself 
significant.) Poetics, XX. 6.11, Butcher’s ed., p. 75. 
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at the very life of it. Aristotle’s definition 
of noun also appears to be defective from 
the Indian grammatical point of view, because 
it is not only negative in form but also virtually 
incomplete to the student of grammar." ; 

(Now we turn to the interpretation of upa- 
sarga and nipata, In the Rk-Pratigsakhya we 
find the definitions of four parts of speech put 
together within the short compass of a single 
verse. As regards prepositions, Yaska had to 
quote the authority of  Sakatayana that 
*prepositions have no signification apart from 
that of nouns and verbs to which they are 
attached,’ #.e., when detached from nouns and 
verbs «pasargas are found to have no meaning 
of their own. In their isolated forms  pre- 
positions are as meaningless as letters separated 
from a composite word. Prepositions as well 
as particles are not generally considered to be 
significant by themselves.‘ This view was, 

' ^ A Noun is a composite significant sound, not 
marking time, of which no part is in itself significant. — 
Op. cit. 

^ fimuraresmermenreas aua farang i 

sarram ma fere graue. d 
—Ri-Práütisakhya, XII. 8. 
^ ow fesrat sqan weifauíxfa mazaa:—Nirukta, I. 3. 


* area ureeifawresfsxíe — wanfaxfeererfeefunrm:i aa 
«uwpet wesereewifeuremímeaie vasaqarfq mamaaa saaa- 
z(m"ifa—Durga under Nirukta, I. 3, 
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however, contradicted by Gargya who holds, 
on the contrary, that prepositions, even when 
they are disintegrated from nouns and verbs, 
are found to possess various meanings. Ydaska 
probably expresses his own view, consistently 
with that of the grammarian, when he goes 
to maintain that the main function of pre- 
positions is to specialise the meaning of nouns 
and verbs, or, in other words, prepositions 
should be regarded rather as indicative (dyotaka) 
than denotative (vacaka).* This indicative 
character of prepositions has been unanimously 
maintained by all grammarians.? ‘The distinc- 
tion between the meaning of verbs and pre- 
positions has been clearly pointed out by Durga. 
While some particular kind of action, says he, 
is indicated by prepositions, action in general is 
denoted by the verb.* With a view to show that 
prepositions are significant by themselves, Yaska 
has mentioned a list of twenty prepositions, 
such as are generally found in grammar, together 


1 ayaqi: qeTal aaia ama:— Nirukta, E 3. 
* qarami salia wala Nirukta, I. 3. 
s fmarfasiws egugh;—Mahübhàsya under Pan. 1.3.1. 
garegteamisfa ai— Vakyapadiya, 2.190. 
sug at fasimenamesg«a—Punyaráje under Vakya.,2.189. 
aqata amn: — Bhattoji under Pin. 8.4.18. 
east: areal ga faaoraraa — v aiyakarapnabhüusana, 42. 
aurauuuquuse faartasaisa: aaaea A — 
Durga under Nirukta, I. 3. 
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with their particular meanings.’ These preposi- 
tions come under the purview of the rule Pan., 
1. 4.58. From what we have learnt from the 
decision arrived at by Gargya,’ it is not altogether 
improbable that most of these prepositions 
were once used as independent words and had 
their particular meanings sanctioned by popular 
usage. 

Upasargas, according to Panini, belong to 
a more comprehensive class, namely, mpata, 
which denotes something other than substance.’ 
Itis evident from the rule Pàn., 1.4.93, that 
Panini used to recognise prepositions as signi- 
ficant with the exception of adhi and pari which 
by special sanction of grammar are treated 
rather as karmapravacaniya. Speaking from a 
grammatical point of view, words like pra, 
para, etc., are first nipaía (particle) and get the 
designation of wpasarga only when they are joined 
with the verbal root, or to state it more clearly, 
it is particularly the conjunction with the 
verb that confers upon a number of nipatas this 
special designation of «wpaserga.' ‘The dictum 
that, *prepositions indicate the special meaning 
of nouns and verbs' is not grammatically a 


! Nirukta, I. 3. 

? aa agaa: wear squup seaeqaaq—Durga. 

* gredisawadar («arem nafs || aa oxuuat fears sfa— 
Mahabhisya under Pin. 1.4.59. 


* saan: fearnt—Pan. 1.4.50. 
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correct statement,’ because wpasargas, as 
arule, are never joined with nouns but with 
verbs. Itis only indirectly, says Durga, that 
a preposition, functioning as a part of the verb, 
comes to be associated with nouns.* 

Grammarians have subscribed to the view 
that a verbal root admits of several meanings.” 
They are not, therefore, prepared to assign any 
particular meanings to prepositions as such. 
This view has also been supported by a mode 
of inference. What we usually explain as the 
special meanings of prepositions (perfection, 
proximity, etc.) are said to be denoted by roots 
in their pure and simple forms. The difference 
of sense, so to speak, between  /isthati and 
pratisthate is not held to be due to the presence 
of pra. The root stha is supposed to have both 
the meanings. On the strength of this decision 
Patafijali has clearly stated that tisthati alone, 
without being conjoined with the necessary 
upasarga (pra), is capable of denoting both 
motion as well as stoppage of motion.” 


. wa we: waladaiena wasted a wera) ‘scent: fme 
in fa nfed muani fears unm 4 ATaI— 
Durga under Nirukta, I. 3. 
> guar fe fiansa arararaeesitfa—loc. cit. 
s agat af aaa wafe—Mahabhisya under Pan. 1.3.1. 
+ wae WISIIETE anan RT 
Punyaraja under Vakya., 2,191. 
° faufata aiana festata afafmarar aafaa — 
Mahabhisya under Pan. 1. 3, 1, 
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Following in the wake of his predecessors 
Bhartrbari has not only maintained the 
indicativeness (dyotakatva) of prepositions but 
has shown how certain prepositions, as præ in 
pratisthate, may be viewed as directly 
expressive of sense (vaécaka), and others as 
auxiliary (sahkakari) enlarging the denotative 
power of the roots." Punyarfja has made 
mention of a karika which roughly corresponds 
with this threefold characteristic of prepositions.’ 
He has at last come to a conclusion in 
concurrence with Bhartrhari and put a stop to 
all controversy as to whether prepositions are 
independently significant or play the subordinate 
part by bringing out the inherent signification 
of verbal roots.* It is said that in cases of verbs 
joined with prepositions the meaning is derived 
usually from a harmonious combination of dhatw 
and wpasarga and not from any one of them 
severally.* Now the conclusion that forces itself 
upon us is that wpasargas co-operate with dhatus 


. ow arem] fasmret amarasi at | 
srmugTdTeTG Atat wear? «qu u—Vükyapadiya, 2.190. 
* wre area fue afrnaqana | 
aaa Aaaa scanafafaet u— 
quoted by Punyarija under Vikya.,, 2.190, 
> WVakyapadiya, 2. 192. 
* qaga aaah qa xf wrercarferqret asaf zquuJm:— 


Punyariija under Vikya., 2.192. 
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so as to bring out the intended sense, and thus 
serve as accessories to the verbal root. 

In some cases prepositions and roots seem 
to have been blended together so inseparably 
that one finds it difficult to discriminate 
the radical element from the composite form. 
The root samgràm is an instance of this type.’ 
On the evidence of this and similar other cases 
Bhartrhari has been compelled to admit that a 
dhatu comprehends in itself those wpasargas 
with which it has a natural affinity, 2.e., the 
designation of dhatu is assigned to the compound 
or united form (wpasarga + dhatu). Itis only 
for the sake of grammatical operation (such as 
the augment af) that we differentiate a root from 
the preposition which forms an integral part of 
it, but we should bear in mind that the meaning 
is expressed by the whole composite word.’ 
Moreover, a verb is related to a ka@raka together 
with the preposition, as, for instance, anwubhuyate 
has got a transitive use in the passive voice, 
although the simple form Jhavatz is intransitive.* 


au fe agma: drqemifufu: wa: i—Vakyapadiya, 2.188. 
«tauzrurequ uwnqeq—-runyarija under Vakya., 2. 182. 
were spar germ a fears | 

aað: wm wagta gres i— Vakyapadiya, 2. 182. 
urwsuifa werd qunm; ur fiar (i—0Op. cit., 2. 184. 
guaia remewrepguerfa wd srqyaa sft mehfu 
erm faifa— Punyarája. 
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Upasargas have their position fixed, 7.e., they 
are prefixed to verbs. The word ‘preposition’ 
seems to be really significant in this respect. 
But no such restriction regarding their position 
was strictly observed in the early period of the 
Vedic language when prepositions are supposed 
to have been used as independent words and 
not as merely subordinate parts of verbs. Apart 
from the question of position, there arises another 
controversial problem in regard to their 
grammatical relation. There is, however, some 
difficulty in ascertaining if a root is first joined 
with a preposition and is then associated with 
kürakas or vice versa. | Under the rule 
Pan, €. 1. 135, Pataijali has referred to two 
theories:' (i) a root is first joined with a preposi- 
tion and afterwards gets itself connected with 
a karaka ; (ii) a root is first related to a karaka 
and next to a preposition. This is purely a 
question pertaining to order (krama). The second 
dictum, though preferable to the first," is not 
entirely free from defect. Because those who 
support it are likely to be faced with a 
difficulty, as Patanjali points out, in explaining 
the transitive use of the root as asin the 


] qa fe masyal qs va refe aq wa! ga 
ura: wrwetet qua qarqaaa— Mahibhisya. 

> gpd fe feat faadafa argued? fafmaeifafas ne aiea- 
qiu fasm: wait amq — loc. cif. 
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expression  zpasyate guruk (the teacher is 
worshipped).' ‘The first one has, therefore, been 
more acceptable than the other from the 
grammatical point of view.? )- 

Yaska derives nipata as a word that 
exhibits several meanings? He then goes to 
divide particles into three classes:* the four 
particles, namely, iva, ze, cit and nu, are 
generally used to imply ‘comparison ;* vā, ca, 
etc., indicate ‘collection of meanings;' and 
kam, im, it and u, though meaningless by 
themselves, are used for the sake of complet- 
ing the part of a numbered verse. What is 
linguistically interesting here is that Yaàska 
has taken notice of both the popular (^5Aasaá) and 
the Vedic language (anvadhyaya or chandas) in 
course of illustrating the use of particles 
falling under the above groups. The particle 
na, he observes, is only negative in the 
bhasa, whereas it is both negative and com- 
parative in the chandas.’ 

According to the opinion of Panini, 
nipatas beginning with ca belong to a class 
of words which denote something (samuccaya, 


! Loe. cit, 

2 amata werd cuneta wr fiar i— Vakyapadiya, 2. 184. 
* fmm saaa feqafe—Nirukta, I. 4. 

* ewarisfa mafius qaqxur—loc. cit. 

* Afa ufearafar arraquanaenaq—loc. cit. 
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sadréya, etc.) other than substance. Upasargas, 
as we have already pointed out, form only a 
subdivision of xipata with this special charac- 
teristic that they are joined with verbs and 
not with nouns. Nipétas, again, in a wider 
sense, fall under the scope of avyaya (in- 
declinable) which is regarded as the highest 
genus.’ 

Particles generally fall under two distinct 
categories, namely, indicative (dyotaka) and 
denotative (vacaka).* Particles are neither indi- 
cative nor denotative in an absolute sense so far 
as their uses are concerned. There are particles 
which, like prepositions, serve only to indicate 
the meaning of nouns or discharge a subordinate 
function ; and there are others which are really 
denotative, i.e., have the natural power of denot- 
ing the sense.° But this denotative power is not 
so prominent and innate with particles as to turn 
them into significant words capable of indepen- 
dent use. Asa matter of fact, the grammarian 


t Pan. 1. 4. 57. 
* ë quii: frarwt—Pan. 1. 4. 59. 
E ERST. Aa 0T. 
* faqrar zem; afaq qaratan aa: i 

sitar XX ASÍ wn aT TART: OU 

—Vikyapadiya, 2. 194. 
*  Wurguuirep diane afeq aa wee geen}: carter aerei 
q qifa Vaquifeatas aaa faatafa—Punyaraja. 
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has treated particles as only indicative, but 
has not adequately emphasised their denotative 
aspect, The line of argument whereby 
Bhartrhari has finally rejected their expres- 
siveness is as follows: the capacity for in- 
dependent use is a criterion of denotativeness 
(vacakatva). Judged by this logical standard, 
particles, like suffixes, seem to have no signi- 
fication inherent in them, since they are not 
capable of being used independently of other 
words. One is not allowed, for instance, to 
use £obhanah ca in the sense of a ‘ beautiful 
collection,’ though the particle ca is generally 
explained as meaning samuccaya (collection). 
What gave rise to much dispute  be- 
tween the Naiyayikas and the grammarians is 
the question whether particles are denotative 
or indicative. The ground for contention is 
that while the  Naiyüyikas have drawn a 
specific line of distinction between particles 
and prepositions by including the former within 
the category of sarthaka (significant words), 
and treating the latter only as dyotaka, the 
grammarians did not make such an unwarrant- 
able distinction. To the grammarian both 


. qai a nga uae ufe aen. | 
weal aremesfa ae ugsudu—Vaükyapadiya, 2. 196. 
> geeritated " aman: eI | 
vata: wer feurerufa w fre i—Sabdasaktiprakasika, 6. 
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particles and prepositions are indicative.: The 
principle, argues the author of the Vaiyākarana- 
bhüsama, whereby the indicativeness of prepo- 
sitions has been evidently established is 
practically the same as what goes to prove the 
indicative character of particles, there being 
nothing to account for their differential 
treatment.” > 


O qaw: areal aa aara | 
—Vaiyikaranabhisana, 42. 
* great alana araat sfa wana fer amay gfi- 
arary—op. cit. 
23 
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CHAPTER VII ~ 


DIVISION AND DENOTATION OF WORDS 


Analysis of words into stems and suffixes—method of agreement and 
difference—division of words according to denotation—class- 
theory of the Mimamsakas—the view of Pavini—conception of 
padürtha as in the old and new schools of Logic—Bhartrbari 
on the question of jati and vyakti—necessity of adhyüropa— 
drapya-vdda and the epistemological explanation— Vaiáesika 
categories and the Vedintic monism—the Buddhist doctrine of 
apoha—rhetorical and logical ways of classifying words— 


primary and secondary signification—the etymological classifica- 
tion Of words. 


The analysers of speech, as is quite evident, 
did not stop only with the classification of 
speech, but proceeded a step further to analyse 
these parts of speech into their ultimate elements, 
viz., stems and formative suffixes, This kind 
of analysis, etymologically known as samskéra,' 
is what forms the fundamental principle of 
Sanskrit grammar and accounts for the popular 
designation samskria, as applied to the 
sacred language of the Indo-Aryans. The 
formation of a word by the harmonious com- 
bination of prakrti and pratyaya is termed 
Sastrakrto yogah (grammatical conjunction) by 
Yiaska.* The science of grammar derives its 


!*  Nirukta, 1. 12. 
"Op; 'eib5-L. 2. 
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importance from the fact of its enunciating 
such principles as would show the process of 
both combination and disintegration of the 
various parts of words.  Pataiüjali by using the 
expression sabdanusasana instead of the popular 
term vyakarana has infused a deeper significance 
into it. It is sufficiently clear that the first and 
foremost duty of the Hindu grammarian had 
always been to draw a line of demarcation 
between the refined and vulgar (Sanskrit and 
Apabhramsa) speech by showing that only 
words of purely Sanskrit origin (recognised 
by the $is/(as) are capable of being grammatically 
analysed into the so-called prakrti and pratyaya. 
Corrupt or distorted forms (as we find in 
Prakrta) do not, on the contrary, generally 
come under the cognisance of the gramma- 
tical rules of derivation. The two primary 
parts of speech, namely, nouns and verbs, 
are dissolvable into prakrti and pratyaya which 
are said to be permanently related to each 
other. In consequence of this innate rela- 
tionship, neither the stem nor the formative 
element is allowed to have independent applica- 
tion; and though their separate meanings 
have been shown by the grammarian, it is 
necessarily the whole composite word —p»rar: 
and pratyaya in their united form—that is 


^ fwerHeeurdaru nafa: naa sfa— 
Mahabhisya under Pan. I. Z2. 49. 





popularly used to express the intended sense.’ 
By ‘significant word’ Patafijali understands a 
combination of both prakrti and pratyaya and 
not any one in its isolation.? JagadiSa explains 
the relation that subsists between prakrti and 
pratyaya as one of interdependence, because 
prakrti invariably requires to be conjoined 
with pratyaya before it is said to be significant 
(sarthaka) and vice versa.” 

It may be asked here: how words are broken 
up into their integral parts, namely, stems and 
suffixes, and how their respective meanings are 
determined by the grammarian. Much discussion 
has been carried on about these questions, 
but no solution seems to have been more 
scientific and accurate than what Patafijali has 
offered. It is by the principle of agreement 
and difference, says Patafijali, that tbe radical 
and formative parts of a word are separated 
together with their respective meanings. He 


1 saan aca $asmuma— Var. 7 under Pan. 1.2. 45. 
and «serrer wamesgqareeatetsffa— 
Mahübhasya under Pin. 1. 2, 45. 
? a wp panes waa «afe? gremu*-W—loc. cit. 
again, [e Sar weqargí esa; aaa?  ummfasafa— 
Mahiabhasya under Pin. 5. 1. 92, 
2 amantar SUH: Bea | — Sabdasaktiprakagika, 6. 
* feuwtaq! ue? waagrndfatara i— 
Mahibhasya under Pan, 1. 2. 45. 
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has clearly indicated the process in which bases 
might be distinguished from suffixes’: When 
the base of vrksah is uttered, we have a sound 
that ends in « and to which sæ or visarga has 
been added for the sake of denoting oneness 
(ekatva). Now the meanings denoted by vrks« 
and sa are respectively (i) a thing having 
roots, stem, branches and fruits and (ii) 
oneness. Again, when the word vrksaw is 
uttered, we generally find by comparing the 
two forms that the previous sound (sa in vrksah) 
has disappeared and a new sound, i.e., aw has 
made its appearance in the place. What should 
be particularly observed here is that the sound 
vrksa (the crude form) remains unaffected in 
the course of above changes. Similarly, there 
are also absence and appearance of something 
so far as the meaning is concerned. The form 
vrksau, for instance, does not give the idea 
of oneness but that of duality, while the same 
idea of tree is present in both the forms. Gram- 
marians have assigned particular meanings such 
as oneness, duality, plurality as well as karmatva, 
etc., to that class of pratyayas which is generally 
known as vibhakti. What we have particularly 
learnt by examining the two forms, viz., 


1 =e ode sam afer: WAR ansaa BATS aaa: 
saisfe afaz waa aperene]geuennarebnc wi genfaenm ahaa 
gaa afazanaa afacadt: ward eat CHISNIX sansa sants- 
aasa i—Zloc. cit, 
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verksah and vrksau, is that there are practically 
two parts in every word—one permanent or 
unmodified and the other that undergoes changes 
both in form and signification. The changing 
elements such as sa and aw are called pratyaya 
(terminations), while the unmodified parts like 
vrkga, etc., are known as prakrti (stem). The 
inflexional parts with the exception of bahuc 
and akae are, according to the general rule of 
Sanskrit grammar, always used after bases.’ 
The author of the Mahabhisya has, however, 
tentatively stated that pratyayas, as the very 
term implies, are significant by themselves. 
The etymological interpretation (artham 
pratyayayatiti), we should remember, does not 
hold good in the cass of the majority of pratyayas 
and is, therefore, not worthy of acceptance. 
But Patanjali has rightly observed that there are 
pratyayas like dvayasac, matrac and  fithac 
which are not only significant but also capable 
of independent uses as well (without being 
added to other bases)? Here the philosopher- 
grammarian has hit upon a vital problem of the 
linguistic science. On the strength of these 
instances, though few in number, one is easily 


1 Pan. 8. 1. 1. and 8. 1a 
* afe weraudtfa werstamirat weder unmtfa— 
Mahabhasya under Pan. 3. 1. 1. 


3 gaama 4 Saat wm ema. (mee raay? fraa 
aram? wr fafa 7—loc. cit. 
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inclined to believe that what are now called 
pratyayas and have their position fixed might 
have been once current as independent words in 
some remote period of the history of language. 

We have repeatedly stated in these pages 
that the grammatical method of analysing words 
‘into their stems and suffixes has been declared 
as artificial by the upholder of sphofavada. 
A word, according to the doctrine of sphota, is 
an ‘indivisible compact’ and consequently knows 
no division into parts. Bhartrhari has, however, 
admitted that the so-called division of words 
into prakrti and pratyaya, though inconsistent 
with the strict interpretation of spAefavada, 
is not absolutely unnecessary, because it 
helps the student of grammar to get into the 
meaning of words with less difficulty. 

In consideration of objects denoted by 
words, the author of the Mahabhasya has 
classified words into four groups, namely, 
words denoting class, quality, action and 
personal names (samjnas).' This classification, 
as Nagesa rightly points out, is based on the 
distinction in regard to things for the signi- 
fication of which words are used (pravrtti- 
nimitta)? It should be carefully remembered 


|o qae wert vafa:—oafawe qowen: fame! aes 
4qai:—Mahibhiasya, 1. 1. 2. 
* geared ur wafe: ur asfafafandeta wat aqedaata4: | 
—Pradipodd yota. 





here that this fourfold division does not really 


apply to things but to their attributes (wpadAi) 
which are broadly divided into four classes 
as shown above. So far as the view of Patañjali 
is concerned, words signify these varieties of 
attributes (fadupadhaveva samketah). Dandin 
also made a similar classification but with 
a slight difference, adding ‘substance’ in the 
place of personal names (yadrcehas$abda). This 
was, however, adversely criticised by Jagadisa 
on account of the fact that the division of 
Dandin was not extensive enough to comprehend 
such privative terms as jada (inert), mūka 
(dumb), mūrkha (stupid) and words like anya 
(other) and $z2ya (void).2. The Naiyàyikas and 
the rhetoricians have their distinct ways of 
dividing words, to which reference will be made 
later on. 

*We are confronted with an equally controver- 
sial point when we proceed to enquire whether 
words are denotative of class (universal) or 
individual. This is a problem over which Indian 
teachers have differed among themselves, 
supporting either of the standpoints.* <A 


1 qè welas snfezengafau. | 
qai aA mer swag: u 
? ^ wüasrewamwuiérreerqenétetcw mea a afr- 
amfa: i—Sabdasaktiprakasika under ‘dr, 18, 
* qemrmradrart sufeat zer art 
qerdí sient frareaqafadt i—Vükyapadiya, 3. 2. 
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dispute relating to this question has been 
recorded in the Mimamsia-siitras (1.3. 30-35). 
Having set aside all arguments advanced in 
favour of the individualistic theory of words, 
the Mimümsakas have shown the plausibility 
of the view that all words without exception 
denote class or community. The word gauh 
(cow), for instance, does not mean only an 
individual cow, but brings with it the idea of a 
community to which it belongs (gotva). While 
they supported the class-theory of words with all 
vigour, the Mimamsakas did not fail to recognise 
the invariable connection that exists between 
the universaland the individual. The relation 
between the two is one of interdependence 
(avinabhava), one being necessarily implied 
by the other in the very nature of things, 
The view held by Vajapyayana in respect of the 
denotation of words is in azreement with that of 
the Mimàmsakas. Vyadi was, however, an 
adherent of the opposite view.” The obvious 
argument in justification of his position is as 
follows: as a positive element directly concerned 


wafaa faarmarq—Mim. sūtra, 1. 3. 33. 
saat meat sifata wafufafeq—Kavyaprakása, 2. 
* Vér. 35 under Pin. 1. 2. 64. 
apsoraere reds rifum snfauarzepremqqaua— 
Helaraja under Vákya. 3. 2, 
3 ë zatim se[e—JVar. 45 under Pan. 1. 2. 64. 
24 
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with action, the individual should be considered 
as the proper denotation of all words. It is the 
pot (ghata), so to say, which serves the purpose 
of fetching water, but the genus (ghatatva) has 
nothing to do with the action in question. This 
point of view is also untenable on the face of it. 
The individualistic theory, though more adapt- 
able to our experience, is exposed to the fallacies 
of endlessness and vagueness.” What it means 
is this : if the individual were the denotation of 
words, one would have found it really difficult 
to determine the actual thing whereto sanketa 
(convention) should properly be applied, because 
there are too many individuals to be simul- 
taneously denoted by the utterance of a single 
word. All cow-individuals are, for instance, no- 
where found in a body so that one might denote 
all of them ata time by the word gauh. More- 
over, the denotation of the word gauh is not so 
comprehensive in its application as to include 
all those individuals to which no such sanketa 
was actually restricted. Thus, if we accept this 
standpoint without any qualification, the exact 
denotation of a word will ever remain both 
vague and uncertain. 


* anfa q sirami zerieei reru :— 
Helaürija under Vakya, 3. 2. 
» qerafmaratcaa wafuferafearer afta, qurresurgrivrqmaw 
aa dea: wÅ «3:8—HKavyaprakàáa, 2. 
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The view of Panini, as explained by 
Patanjali, is that both the class and the 
individual are meant by words.'  Patanjali has 
mentioned two aphorisms from the Astadhyayi 
in order to show how the celebrated grammarian 
succeeded in combining the two conflicting 
theories as expounded by Vyadi and Vāja- 
pyayana, by taking both jafi and vyakti as the 
proper denotation of words. 

Now we turn to the Naiyayikas who have 
rather given a more comprehensive definition 
of padartha* Before arriving at a definite 
conclusion in the midst of discordant views, 
Gotama seems to have carefully scrutinised 
both the class and the individual theories, 
pointing out the untenable features associated 
with each one of them. His arguments may 
be summed up in the following words: 
the class-theory, as formulated by the 
Mimamsakas, does not form in itself a 
sufficient explanation. A class, pure and simple, 
i.e., dissociated from individuals, is far from 
being the denotation of a word, since the very 
conception of a class invariably comprehends 
both the individual as well as the particular 


. f yafaa vera Afama’? suafa wa MAA ? 
zaan era gafa afsaifa—Mahibhasya, 1. 1. 1. 
and ufaffera miaza weaiieataa—Helaraja under Vikya., 3.2. 
as aafaa Germi—Nyaya-sitra, 2. 2. Go, 
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rs physical: arrangement (àkrti) whereby those 
f TR : individuals are distinguished from  others.' 
"he - individual-theory is, as we have already 

observed, vitiated by stupendous anomaly 

(anavasthünat)? because an individual without 
- its correlation to the particular class is nowhere 
denoted by a word. It is not an unqualified 
individual that is ever denoted by a word, or, 
in other words, what is denoted by a Sabda is 
an individual having relation with the genus 
to which it belongs. As each of these two 
views has proved to be insufficient and un- 
satisfactory on a closer examination of facts, 
Gotama has finally stated that padadrtha (deno- 
tation of word) comprehends three elements, 
namely, individual as well as form and elass 
which are connected with one another by inter- 
dependence (avinabhava). No one of these is 
singly denoted by a word. It is the combination 
of these three elements that goes to constitute 
padartha in its intrinsic aspect. When we 
consider the meaning of a word, what we 
generally understand is an individual pertaining - 
to a particular class and possessing certain 
physical features peculiar to itself.‘ 

1 Op. cit., 2. 2. 64. 

* Op. cit., 2. 2. 60. 

3 a zamma onan faarfadiaa— 


Vātsyāyana-bhāsya under Nyüya-sütra, 2. 2, 60. 
+ Nyāya-sūtra, 2, 2, 58... 
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The exponents of the new school of Logic 
have practically maintained the same position. 
It is, they hold, neither the class nor the 
individual alone that is denoted by a word, 
but what is really signified is the individual 
conditioned or qualified by the genus. As the 
class-theory tends to make the cognition of 
an individual almost impossible, they find it 
more reasonable to restrict the so-called sankefa 
to the ‘individual characterised by the genus.’ 
The difference between the two schools is not, 
however, very great. The addition of @frfi in 
the conception of padartha is, to speak the 
truth, quite immaterial in view of the in- 
separable relation that exists between an 
individual and its particular form. All in- 
dividuals belonging to a class are marked by a 
distinct arrangement of their physical structure. 
A class, according to Patanjali, is determined 
by aàkrti, that is, by the particular form of the 
individuals that go to constitute 1t." 

We can ill afford to close this dis- 
cussion without referring to the Vakya- 
padiya. Bhartrhari has given an elaborate 
discourse in two sections (jafisamuddesa and 


^ sfera rene.  mfmsrerefafatsessm] faacafa 
Muktavali. 
? gama fe aanu qae IL 
Sabdasgaktiprakasika, 19. 


3 qaaa saifa:—Mahibhisya under Pan. 4.1.65. 
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vyaktisamuddeéa) that are particularly devoted 
to the various issues involved in the question 
of jati and vyakti. He has not only brought 
together different views on the subject and 
presented them in a logical way, but has finally 
arrived at a position which seems to be more 
philosophical than grammatical. The class-theory 
comes first for consideration. But the difficulty 
with which one is confronted in following 
this theory in its rigid form is that jati is 
nowhere directly related to the action (725a), 
as denoted by the main constituent of a 
sentence (verb). Kriyā is, as in gaàmanaya, 
connected with kadraka (case) and not with the 
class (gotva). It is needless to say that the 
class is distinct from what is grammatically 
known as karaka. The advocates of the class- 
theory seem to have been divided in their 
ways of meeting these arguments: the one 
holding class (ja/i) as  wpalaksana, viz., a 
characteristic mark of the power of denotation 
(Saktyupalaksana), the other maintaining that 
jati itself is denoted by the force of implica- 
tion. The former lays stress on association 
(sahacarya) and the latter on implication 
(Latparya). Association here means that a 


. Sat fases sua: wwraerusq—vakyapadiya, 3. 3. 
* sg Sutteenfaarfearaaaaaaarem: wfauresw sufa«wqerenm- 
qua tfa Raq l Saat grec snfata wea afara i—Helarája. 
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class comprises a good many individuals which 
are naturally associated with the very idea of 
that class. It is to be noted here that the 
Indian philosophers have in this connexion re- 
cognised more than one kind of jati such 
as sva-jati, $abdatva-jati, artha-jati, etc. Bhar- 
trhari proceeds to say that every word, as a rule, 
first denotes a ja¢i which is not only uncommon 
(asadharaga) but intimately connected with it, 
and then indicates the community of objects 
(artha-jati) by means of transference (adhya- 
ropa). The word gauh gives, for instance, the 
idea of a class like go-$abdetva, that is to say, 
a class pertaining to all go-$abdas. What a 
word in its own form ($abdasvarupa) usually 
implies is this kind of ja/? which is characterised 
by the particular form of the word itself. This is, 
however, distinguished from the class generally 
known as £abdaíve which inheres in all varieties 
of words and not confined to any specific group 
only.* 

Now the question arises: how to bring 
together gabda-jati and artha-jati into a close 
correlation? It should be premised at the 
outset that they are not convertible with 


. sape: wad we: aatarfauiad | 
erts Maas TANIA i—Vikyapadiya, 3. 6. 
2 g srattal aiwenifsa, 4 4 SRAM Sa! spezenfa:— 


Helaraja. 
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| practical purposes. We need not refer here to 
the Wedantic doctrine of Sabda-Brahman, as 
expounded by Bhartrhari just in the opening 
verse of his philosophical treatise on zrammar, 
for it transcends all human knowledge by 
making the material world a modification result- 
ing from the eternal Verbum. While the 
meaning, Helaraja rightly observes, seems to 
be understood at once from the utterance of 
a word by virtue of the supposed identity 
between £abda and artha, we should not forget 
that succession of time actually intervenes 
between the two. What happens is that a word 
first gives the idea of its own class (sva-jati) 
and denotes the intended object only after- 
wards. But, in spite of the wide difference 
between the two, sabda-jati and artha-jati are 
rendered convertible with each other through 
the mode of transferring one to the other 
(adhyaropa), This sort of transference (aropa) 
is what lends an appearance of identity between 
éabda and artha. We have recourse to such 
an a@ropa whenever an attempt is made on 
our part to discern the relation of a word 


* DUE each other but remain distinct for all 


* faanasderaa ufar saat aa: i—Vakyapadiya, 1. 1. 
? wae mzaa xereuuredap us avwmíeauifaameruqu-— 
Helārāja under Vakya. 3.6. 


* eorfasmaneracrmndiat aAa awe wees: 
gaua weI-—loc. cit, 
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with its meaning. A similar case of aropa is 
found in the oft-quoted expression gaurvahikah 
(the Vahika is like an ox) where stupidity 
pertaining to the bovine species is attributed to 
a Vahika by the transference of properties. 
This process of transference, which has been in 
abundant use from the very dawn of the poetic 
activity of man, forms the basic principle 
of the so-called rüpakalamkara and as such 
finds much favour with the poets in all azes, 
The adherents of the jafi-vada have thus 
tried to prove, though not without the risk 
of being misunderstood, that ja@fi forms the 
denotation of all words. They have not only 
gone to the indefensible extent of holding that 
proper names (samjna-sabda) are also significant 
of class, but have made an  unphilosophical 
remark that there is no bar to a class being 
included in another class... To an unsophisti- 
cated critic it is almost inconceivable how a 
class, say gotva, may be capable of having 
another class (as goftva-tva) as its substratum. 
The well-considered decision of the majority 
of philosophers, that is, a class cannot have 
another class, has thus been overridden by a 
school of grammarians who have taken such an 


!' vd sw Gamera afaafaa sfaneafeaea njaj 
gafu:— Helaraija under Vākya., 3. 12. 

* srerfearfaet srenferer "fu snfearfue wa—loc. cif, 

s ferzuarerearfer erearartifa—/oc. cit. 
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extreme view of the jāti-vāda.! One will be 
surprised to see how this theory, absolutely 
untenable in its extreme form, has been 
accompanied by a number of misconceptions. 
According to the dictum, that a thing 
denoted by a word is nothing but a class, 
even quality and action are liable to be 
considered as jūti for the simple reason of 
their being signified by their corresponding 
words.” . 

The dravyavadins, with whom dravya, or 
more properly the properties of dravya, is the 
meaning of all words, were not less vigorous 
in defending their own position, viz., all that 
is denoted by words is essentially the property 
pertaining to  dravya. According to this 
doctrine which is equally persistent like the 
former one, quality, action, number, class and 
gender all might be looked upon as inherent. 
properties of matter.' In spite of the apparent 
difference between the two  standpoints, one 
does not, however, fail to trace some features 


ıı Sarswrer weratsa wfa manaf -efaxfaesr—loc. cif. 
> an qafasda qmsaladtaae saifata) od faaurerezenfu- 
daam saifa:—loc. cit. 
* geqwal Gera 4 =e] aay saa | 
zaqar sane: sala saa u— Vakyapadiya, 3. 15, 
* we: wemererer ure: xerqure.)  wrafsuf zereqanfedtad 1— 
Heliraja. 
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common to both. Whether the meaning is 
either jāti or dravya, we cannot help having 
recourse to wpacüra or adhyaropa (transference 
of sense), to which we have already referred.' 
Just as in the former case things other than 
jati are also treated as such by means of 
upacara, soin the latter class, quality, action, 
etc., have been interpreted as properties of 
matter on the strength of the same principle. 
The grammatical dissertations in Sanskrit are 
not confined merely to the question relating 
to the formation and analysis of words, but 
have sometimes comprehended in their scope 
such problems as are more or less epistemo- 
logical in character. While dealing with so 
important and comprehensive a subject as the 
relation between sound and meaning, grammar 
has had to come in close toueh with most of 
the departments of knowledge. ‘There is hardly 
any knowledge that is not capable of being 
expressed in language. To the Naiyāyikas all 
that is knowable is also expressible by words 
(sarvam vacyam  jüeyatvat). The science of 
grammar has been, therefore, rightly called the 
‘companion of all branches of learning.’* It 
is well known to the student of grammar that 


' ag «aff sufeuifesayp gat afaafeeufa afeecefearas sfa 
Wqaedsfa urem—41loc. cit. 
*^ wágaqifeuz vlZ mmaag—Mahàübhüsya under Pan. 6.3.14. 





wee Eo E be of the Mahabhasya and its powerful 
exponent were highly philosophical in their 
treatment of grammatical problems. Their 
speculative mind was, as we often find, at 
work upon the true psychology of language. 
Bhartrhari has carefully shown how the 
problem of padartha, specially that of class as 
the denotation of words, might also be 
approached from an epistemological point of 
view. First, that the meaning of a word is 
exactly the same as is denoted by it, is in 
agreement witb the tenet of the vijiüanavadins.* 
It is said that the use of words at once gives 
- rise to a kind of intelligence with a definite 
form which generally corresponds to the object 
of our experience.” What actually comes to 
our knowledge whenever we hear the sound 
gauh is, for example, the particular form in 
which the individual in question makes its 
impression on the mind. A dravya (thing) 
is, according to this philosophy, not necessarily 
a material object but an intellectual image 
or form as we may call itt A thing, denoted 


» "aerdi fasreareenfa uzrüsrawmre— 
Helarüja on Vakya., 3. 19. 
* giq rz ocmwafafa weratsa «fe ar uarüsaaw—loc. cit. 


*  wrwafewut at weureareraté Tae: i 
afeerefasat q ze" wweau—vakyapadiya, 5. 19. 
< aunas <4 cafats weerews— 
Helarija. 
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as it is by a word, is more intellectual than 
material. Now, what is primarily denoted by 
a word is the sense that has its origin in 
intellect (bauddharthasya vacyatvam), the world 
of objects being only a copy of mental states.’ 
To the vijranavadins the whole world of thought 
is at best conceptual; all universals and indi- 
viduals have their existence in the mind with 
or without correspondence to the material object 
perceptible by our sense-organs.” The light 
this view throws upon the determination of 
meaning is that along with the utterance of 
a word a definite intellectual image is formed 
or roused within the mind, and that it is this 
particular image which one usually understands 
as the denotation of words.” It does not matter 
much whether this image has or has not a 
corresponding embodiment in the world of 
realities,t because there is scarcely any rule to 
the effect that whatever is intellectually denoted 
by a word must have its objective equivalent 
or counterpart in all cases. Moreover, it is 


3 aa aT THe AIT afetaferat:— Vikyapadiya. 
> fanaa wüsa anana aaloe. cif, ; sere wapi wt 
aera a fearaeifafcan arensafsatfa—Sankara under Brahma- 
sütra, 2.2.28. 
^ — qeresfcanrarcadt gaa sfa aera wee « qu :— 
Helaraja under Vakya., 5. 19. 
* a yia mensa 4 al, Sra rwgene WO faa afar—loc. cit. 
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not altogether impossible to picture before our 
mind a purely subjective world of concepts 
apart from the one we are familiar with ; and 
a school of Buddhist philosophers (yogàcara) 
has actually done so. Their standpoint is 
that there is no external world composed of 
atoms apart from the internal knowledge. We 
should bear in mind that this doctrine of pure 
idealism stands unique in its interpretation of an 
extra-material world made up of ideas and ideas 
alone.’ The external world, if it has any 


permanent and sensuous existence, ought to be 


considered as mere copies of mental impressions. 

While his natural bias for subtle thinking 
and his power of bringing together all that 
is interconnected are remarkably visible in all 
phases of his grammatical discourses, Bhartrhari 
seems to be always at his best when he 
finally winds up all discussions with reference 
to Vedantic monism. The non-dualistic philo- 
sophy has been one in which all disputes and 
doubts find their ultimate but harmonious 
solution—‘ where the voice of the heart’s pain is 
silenced.’ The question of jai (universal) and 


 vyakti (particular) could not stand in the face 


` As it is contrary to human experience, the Samkhya 
and other systems of Hindu philosophy have refused to 
attach any importance to this theory (cf. ‘a fasrrata 
arauata:’ —Samkhya-sitra, 1.42. ‘aama sq#a:’—Brahma- 
sutra, 2.2.28, and Nyaya-sitra, 4.2.30). 
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of ‘all-eliminating non-dualism as maintained by 
the Vedàntins. In spite of the difference 
created by attributes (wpadAi) such as time 
and space, all things, emanating as they are 
from a common source, are said to have unity 
in themselves... The apparent manifoldness 
is only due to illusion (adhyasa). It is the 
difference of attributes which is responsible 
for the seeming distinction between class and 
individual. As we cannot visualise a thing in 
its own and real form, that is, as destitute of 
its accidental attributes, nothing that is some- 
how or other dissociated from wpad is generally 
comprehended by us.’ Proceeding to his 
conclusion Bhartrhari has stated that there 
is only one Supreme Thing, residing far beyond 
the limitation of time and space and possessing 
all activity by its very nature, which knows 
neither division nor distinction of any kind. 
The categories (padartha) enunciated by the 
VaiSesikas are not accordingly different objects 
of thought but virtually represent the various 


. aq web Experenfefafa* wo sa armetan aris 


fagrifa— 
faar sfa uxjurfuxfaar sfa at ga: | 
anag uuuwigi Hees a Ha w— Vakyapadiya, 3. 20. 
2 faaufual agaa raa gs us Waa) equ 


: Helaraja. 
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mamaaa wear areata i— Vakyapadiya, 3. 22. 
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types of activity (Sakti) belonging to one and 


the same thing.’ From an insight into this 
mystic philosophy it becomes quite evident 
that the division of padartha into class and 
individual is more formal or imaginary than 
real? But this division, however imaginary 
and far from the truth, is not altogether uncom- 
promising with the essence of advaita (non- 
dualistic) philosophy. No grammarian seems 
to have gone further in detail than Bhartrhari, 
particularly in an enquiry leading to the ultimate 
nature of jāti and vyakti. The veal and unreal 
elements, he continues, subsisting in all pheno- 
menal entities, indicate respectively class and 
individual? While individuals are of short dura- 
tion and limited by nature, the class is a reality 
whereof the essence or identity cannot be 
blotted out by any means. Moreover, individuals 
suffer distortions and mutations of various kinds, 
whereas jāti remains above all these and 
keeps its identity absolutely unchanged. Jati 
not only forms the life-giving essence of a 
thing but shines in its own form, detached from 
individuals, when all accidental modifications 


. amz Zza. wal: weal fermererm. | 
devi ganta afm ow og Rae: w—op. cit., 3. 23. 
* fup aa aia faafaa: afera:—Heliraja. 
* gara q al arat afaa safest i 
az ana wr maa Baa; war, i— Vakyapadiya, 3. 32. 
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are removed on the revelation of a true 
perspective.’ The sis of the Upanisads, with 
their inward vision open, assigned reality 
to the earth and declared its modifications like 
ghata, ete., as unreal. Patafjali has similarly 
taken the example of gold and its various 
viküras (modifications) so as to bring out the 
difference between reality and unreality.? The 
exponent of Agamika philosophy has identified 
jatt with the ultimate reality or primordial 
matter (para prakrti) which is an eternal 
flow of pure consciousness undisturbed from 
outside.* This is what is called by the 
frammarian (adgamika) Highest Being or great 
universal (summum genus), that gives the 
loftiest notion of a class one can conceive of. It 
is finally said that this maha-satta or maha- 
samanya permeates the entire universe and 
appearsin multifarious forms through all the 
multitude of individuals ; it is to be regarded as 
the summum genus which is ultimately denoted 


|o ARTIA we) qu aes Gu |) 
faemixrqee wei aur vata TUA wu—op. cit. 
2 «pae Ama effuse eaq—Chinidogya, 6. 4. 
> gag wenfeermen qa fae wafa  fuerpefesquez «mI: 


faa a safa ren ow owafe zei ga«erza— 
Mahabhisya, 1. 1. 1 


© wear aa wafa: aa asfaannqataal wsrnerleg fum 
ag amalae:—Helaraja under Vakya, 3.32. 
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by all words, Pratipadikas (crude forms), verbal 
roots and suffixes like /va and żal! All 
words, whether denoting a class or an individual, 
intrinsically refer to this all-pervading satta 
or * Highest Universal’ which, as Varsyayaoi has 
observed, reveals itself through six different 
forms. All activity exhibited by the world 
should be considered as revelation of satla 
(satta-vivarta)? One willreally feel surprised 
at the far-reaching meaning that has thus been 
attached to jafi in the light of  Vedàntic 
mysticism. | Jà/i as pertaining to numerous 
individuals is considered to be eternal. * 

A question is, however, raised against the 
eternality of jati* How can  jati retain its 
identity unimpaired when everything is doomed 
to perish in the event of utter annihilation 
(mahapralaya) ? In answer to this puzzling 
question somesay that individuals which form 
the substrata of a class are not likely to be 


. gefaterm ata faerat ware i 
alfafaraa «wp aa wet safer. i 
at manaa sw ag cw weer 
al ferr Sl ASMA HDIÉ*QUemeu: — 
Vakyapadiya, 3. 33-34. 
* ĝa wrafamitg wgawir qud i—op. cit., 3, 36. 
s gaa: farmer: anfaad:—Helaraja. 
* aq were gat firmama we srerngafewsi— 
loc, cit. 
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destroyed altogether! Some ancient teachers 
as well as the  Mimiümsakas could not 
(harmoniously with their doctrine of eternality 
of the Vedas and of atoms), conceive 
of a state of such absolute dissolution.’ 
Like atoms, individuals wherein a class inheres 
are not capable of being effaced in their totality. 
Moreover, it is beyond one’s comprehension 
that all individuals might be destroyed at a 
time—all that exists will vanish in a moment 
by the strange touch of a magical wand. Utter 
annihilation is thus a sheer impossibility. 
Further, the Hindu teachers used to believe in 
the existence of more than one universe." 
This belief should not be rejected as a purely 
mythological one, but it has a scientific back- 
ground. ‘One can hardly determine,’ it is said, 
‘the actual number of worlds moving in the 
limitless space; * and even if one of them is 
destroyed by chance there will be many others 
surviving the wreckage of time. Those who have 
faith in absolute dissolution are expected to argue 


!^ cCwpmpex epum warp mfa weed | 
a une waa usa fa wafer: i—Vakyapadiya, 3. 42. 


* The author of the AKusumdfjali has, however, 
acknowledged the possibility of pralaya. 
Cf. ‘war: aaan aiaa: 1 —2. 1. 
* — gel amet fa-resfq aerea qua veal «nf— 
Helaràaja. 


* sgam ufedern a faa quoted by Heliraja. 
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that ja£; will find its substratum finally in the 
primordial matter (prakrti) with all differences 
of names and forms and accidental features 
blown away.’ Jaàti is thus held to be indestruc- 
tible and eternal. 

The theory of dravya (viz., words denote 
things as opposed to class) similarly received 
a highly philosophical explanation at the hands 
of Vyadi and his followers. We need not 
dwell upon it here more elaborately. Under the 
varttika running as siddhe sabdartha-sambandhe, 
Patanjali has made a clear case for assigning 
eternality to  dravya  (dravyam hi nityam). 
'This eternal entity constitutes the meaning 
of all words. Dravya in its ultimate form is 
said to be an undeniable reality—a reality as 
stern and imposing as the Supreme Being.” 
Bhartrhari has also taken dravya in a wider 
sense, as is evident from his enumeration of its 
several synonyms.” Thus, whether the 
denotation of a word happens to be a class 
or an individual, we are urged to have our belief 
unshaken that all that we feel and express 


^o gaat ufaeterg Rea naaa | 
zapq a mað azar ua sme: i— Vakyapadiya, 3. 43. 
* aga asad ava and saad aafafa fe afa:—Heliraja. 
* q ag nra aA afafa | 
zafaaa Gatarra frafafa "new u— 
Vakyapadiya, 3.1 (Dravya-samudde$£a). 
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is nothing but a manifestation of the Eternal— 
the imperishable entity that is ultimately 
signified by all words and comprehended by 
human intelligence. ‘The abdication of reason 
to deeper experience is necessary for under- 
standing a mystic phenomenon like this. 

It will not be out of place to give here a 
short account of the Buddhist doctrine of 
apoha (‘the negation of the contrary’) in 
connection with the denotation of words. 
The Buddhist philosophers, specially the 
ksanabhangavadins, refused to recognise the 
eternality of anything, whether class or 
individual. Nothing is, they contend, constant 
and lasting in the continuous flux of changes. 
Neither class nor individual is, therefore, 
denoted by a word, for the very question of 
their reality is literally open to a great contro- 
versy. The class-theory cannot stand, because 
there is much doubt as to the existence of a 
constant thing like class; the other theory is 
also similarly refuted on account of the 
momentary character of individuals. What, 
then, is denoted by a word? Apoha, i.e., the 
act of distinguishing one thing or species from 
those that are distinct from it, is said to be the 
denotation of all words.* To clarify this 


' space: fercararermararfaas:— U ddyota. 
^ wgaeqrafardie: gee «fe wanra: —Vistarika. 
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| i ‘peculiar standpoint we ‘should say that the 
| word gauh when uttered necessarily implies 
the ‘differentiation of cow-individuals from 
non-cows' (afadvyavrlti). As a stamp or label 
ordinarily pasted to the thing to be denoted, a 
word serves the function of distinguishing a 
thing from the rest by virtue of its inherent 
power of differentiation. This view has, 
however, been set aside by the Mimamsakas and 
the Naiydyikas.’ 

(in treatises on Poetics we meet with a 
different way of classifying words. The much 
disputed question of class and individual does 
not come within the purview of literary criticism. 
Poetics, in ordinary sense, is mainly concerned 
with the implication of words which may some- 
times be rendered so striking as to lend a 
peculiar excellence to a piece of composition. 
On the basis of this implication words have 
been divided into three classes, namely, vacaka 
or denotative words, i.e., words that exactly 
denote the same thing as is fixed by the. 
volition of God (sanketa); laksanika or words 
with secondary signification; and vyaijaka or 
words that express the suggested sense. The . 
meanings conveyed by these three kinds of — 
words are called respectively  vàcya, laksya | 
| 





— 


| See the refutation of Apohavdda in the Slokavarttika., 


* qa arafan: wetsa sume Havyaprakàéa, 5. 
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and vyangya. We should particularly take 
notice of the fact that this threefold division 
pertains more to the designation or attributes 
than to the object so designated. There is 
consequently no definite group of words as 
such ; and what we actually find is that the 
same word, as Gazga in the expression gangayam 
ghosah (a village of milkmen on the Ganges), 
might be used as denotative, indicative and 
suggestive according to the context and propriety 
of sense. It is also to be noted that vyaZzjana 
(suggestiveness), which forms the very life of 
poetic art, is nowhere recognised as a vrffti 
except in poetry. No systems of Indian 
philosophy seem to have accepted suggestiveness 
in its poetical sense which, according to logical 
interpretation, is either unnecessary or comes 
under the wider scope of laksana. Later 
grammarians such as Bhartrhari and Nagesa 
have strongly emphasised the desirability of 
recognising vyaijana from the standpoint of 
grammar.’ | 

We have already stated that the old school 
of Logic understood padartha as a trinity of 
objects, namely, class, form and individual. 
In accordance with the logical classification, 
words, or more properly nouns,may come under 


‘ cwenardtarea fas a quiaurmm-—5arabodhini 
 Sarancorragaqeiar "IHE. Manjüsa, p. 160. 
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four distinct groups: (7) words with conventional 
meanings assigned to them (rudha), (ii) words 
with secondary signification (laksaka), (wz) 
words having both primary or conventional and 
derivative meanings (yoga-rudha), (iv) and words 
possessing derivative or analytical meaning 
alone (yaugika). To the first group belong such 
words as gauh, etc. which have their res- 
pective meanings fixed by sanketa or popular 
usage. The characteristic feature of words 
falling under this class is that the meanings 
obtained by analysing such words into stems 
and suffixes do not correspond with their 
popular or innate signification. The word gau, 
for instance, derived as it is from the root 
gam to go, would radically or analytically mean 
a moving being and not necessarily an animal 
furnished with dewlap, hoofs, horns and so 
on. 'The derivative sense, so to speak, does 
not count much in the case of such words. 
Words of this description are generally called 
samjñāa? The word Ganga, as in Gangayam 
ghosah, forms an example of laksaka, because 
the original or primary signification, viz., 
current of water, is here found unsuitable to 


. gg q sperm pa pez c. GT | 
eaqui ux wei eee i— 
Sabdasaktiprakasika, 16. 
* ğa «sr fa awid—op. cit, 
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the context. It is impossible to think of a 
village of milkmen situated on the current of 
water. So far as the above expression is con- 
cerned, the word Gaga is, therefore, taken 
to indicate the ‘bank of the Ganges’ in order 
to render the sense compatible. The yoga- 
rüdha class comprises such words as pankaja, 
etc., which combine in themselves twofold signi- 
ücation—conventional as well as derivative. 
The word pankaja means accordingly ‘lotus’ 
by the force of convention (sarketa), and also 
implies analytically * mud + production +agent ' 
(panka-jani-kartrtva), that is, ‘a thing that 
erows in mud.' What should strike one’s 
attention here is that the sense derived from 
the so-called parts (avayava-sakti) has coin- 
cidence with whatis conveyed by the same as a 
whole (samwudaya-sakti). The yaugika or simple 
words (such as karaka, pacuka, pathaka, etc.) 
are those that denote the same meanings as 
are signified by their component parts in 
which those words might grammatically be 
analysed. 

Some are of opinion that there is an 
additional class of words to be known as 


o ga carpauasfeenensre ah Mea Auma Aare NEZA, zal 
qyu-mawadrewifz—5Sabdasaktiprakasika, 26. 
* gee wqzcsufeuawaussu] &214485" aAa Aaaa- 


Harquraafa 4 eimu—loc. cit, 
27 
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ridha-yaugika. This class has some degree 
of likeness as well as considerable difference 
with — yoga-rüdha. As an illustration of 
ruüdha-yaugika, we may take the word 
mandapa which has got two distinct meanings, 
namely, ‘house’ and ‘one who drinks gruel,’ 
the one following from the word as a whole 
and the other from its etymological inter- 


pretation. Words of this type are but very 
few in number. The fundamental point in 


which yoga-radha differs from radha-yaugika is 
as follows: while the meanings denoted by 
the former mutually correspond with each 
other, the two meanings are quite distinct in 
the latter, that is to say, the meaning of the 
whole seems to be altogether different from 
that of the parts. 

The term radha or 2irüdha meaning literally 
‘current in popular usage (prasiddha)’ has 
long been in use in Sanskrit as an epithet of 
a class of words. Radhi is synonymous with | 
samjna (personal names). The ancient gram- 
marians as well as the etymologists are found 
to have recognised words of this type. These 
words do not generally admit of regular gram- 
matical analysis, and even if they are dissolved 
into prakrti and pratyaya on the analogy of 


| aupqewnsríe aafaa en aaa waaa wem 
qanama —loc. cil, 
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similar words, their derivative meanings hardly 
agree with those that are current. Every 
language has got a sufficient number of 
such words which are not only more familiar 
but represent the early stock of a lan- 
guage. The ridha-sabdas seem to have their 
meanings rigidly fixed or restricted either by 
divine sazketa or the usage of sistas who are 
supposed by Patañjali to have been the authority 
on the application of words. Despite their 
ungrammatical character in some cases, Patan- 
jali did not, therefore, question the validity of 
such words.* 

The use of certain words in a secondary 
sense has been not only taken notice of by 
the Mimamsakas and the Naiyayikas but also 
by the grammarians. Patanjali has explained 
the conditions that necessitate the recognition 
of laksana as a process of transference of one's 
attribute to another. The various examples 
of laksana cited by him under the rule Pan. 
4. 1. 48 (ma&sea hasanti=people on the couch 
are laughing ; Gargayam ghosah=a village of 
milkmen situated on the bank of the Ganges; 
yastih pravegaya=let the people with sticks 
in their hands come in) seem to be so well- 
chosen and typical that they have been 


^ fae: su uama—Mahübhàsya under Pan., 6. 5. 109. 
2 ànd sfzua fe qary—op. cil. under Pan., 5. 5. 1. 
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frequently quoted by the majority of later 
teachers. 

A few words more about the so-called 
conventional (sankelfa) and indicative sense. 
We have already noticed that words may have 
both primary or innate and secondary or in- 
direct meanings. The primary signification, 
which is also called gakti, is precisely the same 
as has been assigned to a word by a popular 
convention from time immemorial; it is to 
this sense, naturally connected with a word, 
that one looks for the real denotation. Sakti 
or conventional meaning is determined from 
different sources. Sanrketa or convention, says 
Bhartrhari, may be of two kinds:^ one 
eternal (ajanika) and the other of com- 
paratively modern origin (adhunika). ‘The former 
includes within its scope words like ghatali, 
gauh, ete., the meanings of which are 
considered to be eternal or permanent in this 
sense that they are not supposed to have been 
imposed by any man and that they have been 
current in human society from a period of 


^ wie eqpBXquremrura Aog Ta wr | 
ama Radif wrfenerd: faves Wu g— 
quoted by Jagadisa. 
* sprfaaafa: agar feíauwy aa: | 
fere seafarers ar nimfa ahaa 
esrarfaepaergferm; aaan qa: i—Vakyapadiya. 
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^ time of which history does not keep any reliable | 


record. The technical terms  (sej24), used 
with their specialised sense in most of the 
treaties on science and art, afford instances of 
the latter (a@dhunika-sanketa). The indirect 
sense is called secondary because it has no such 
direct or necessary connection with the word. 
Now we should try to see how a word 
comes to acquire a secondary meaning, and 
how in respect of certain words the ‘secondary 
sense has turned into a conventional one. In 
the sentence marca hasanti (cf the English 
idiom ‘an address from the chair, że., 
president), ‘the idea of laughing’ is found in- 
compatible with that of a couch, and we are 
therefore forced to suggest in the fitness of 
things that the word mañca should be under- 
stood as indicating ‘ people sitting on a couch.’ 
Noi what happens in the course of this trans- 
ference of meaning is that the word (marca) 
has had to give up its original sense (couch), 
and has come to indicate a thing which does 
not naturally follow from it but is obtained 
either from the context or the iden of con- 
sistency ‘this is why /aksan@is called jahat- 
svartha (one that loses its own meaning), that 
is, a mode of transference in which words are 
bound to lose their original meaning, either 
partly or wholly. It will be highly interesting 
to point out here that there are some words 
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which seem to have entirely lost their original + 
sense and are now frequently used in their 
| indirect signification. In such cases the usual 
sense is not virtually indirect any longer, but 
has become as good as the conventional one. 
. We may take, for instance, words like kusa/« and 
| pravina which are no longer used respectively 
in the sense of *zrass-chopper' and ‘skilful in 
- playing on lyre,’ but have obtained currency 
and popular approval with regard to their 
secondary meaning, viz., expert. Accordingly, 
one expert in grammar is usually called ayam 
vyakarane kuésalah or pravinah. Udara and 
nistriméa meaning respectively ‘noble’ and 
‘cruel’ are instances of this type.’ It is what 
is known in Semantics as the ‘widening of 
meaning.’ The sense of ‘expert’ is more general 
and wider than that of ‘grass-chopper.’ But 
one should not consider these two meanings 
as totally dissimilar. What we should parti- 
cularly notice in such cases is that the second- 
ary meaning is not absolutely unconnected 
with, or detached from, the direct sense, in- 
asmuch as none but the skilful can cut sharp 
kuéga-grass as well as play on lyre with a 

masterly hand. 

The author of the S#hityadarpana has, 
however, raised an objection apparently against 


' Durga under Nirukta, II. 1. 
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e the decision of Mammata and others, because 
he is not inclined to take words like kuśala and 
pravina to be correct illustrations of /eksana. 
To him these words are as good as ordinary 
rücaka-áabdas (words with conventional mean- 
ings) with their meanings (e.g., expert) restricted 
by socia] sanction. The popular usage has so 
strongly solidified their current meanings 
that it is nothing but futile to look into their 
derivative meanings. When one says fuéala, 
for instance, nobody is likely to take it in the 
sense of ‘grass-chopper.”  Vi$vanátha argues 
further that the derivative meaning should not 
be the only criterion in deciding the direct 
or popular meaning of a word (mukhyartha). 
Because the two types of meanings do not agree 
with each other in all cases. Words, asa rule, are 
not always used strictly in their derivative sense.’ 
If the derivative meaning is considered to be 
the direct signification of a word, one will find 
it imperative to treat the expression gauh sete 
(a cow is lying down) as constituting an instance 
of lakgand, simply because the idea of lying 
down is not consistent with the derivative 
meaning of the word ga (a moving being) 

The etymologists have their distinet method 
of classification, based not so much on the 


C  wefe secret erofefafersarg opfafe fire ⸗ 
SAhits ularpa b. die 


" sung iv pog ri Kuwa ‘ah RA tanig awe ern ! 





With kriya as the sole criterion, they have 
divided words into three classes, namely, 
pratyaksa-criti, i.e., words in which the idea of 
action is implicit, paroksa-vrtti, i.e. words in 
which kriyā is not at once or directly perceptible, 
and atiparoksa vrtiti, i.e., words that are either 
without any element of action, or require a 
good deal of straining to find it out." The three 
forms in which the word righantu has been 
analysed by the ety mologists, viz., nigamayilarah, 
nigantavah and nighantavah answer respectively 
to the three types mentioned above. It should 
be remembered here that the Indian etymologists 
devoted a greater amount of attention and labour 
to the derivation of words coming under the 
last group (atiparoksa).” A classification of 
words on so whimsical a line had not the 
approval of those who could neither reduce all 
words to roots nor could justify the so-called 
fanciful interpretations of the etymologists. 


| fafaa fe mercari waaga aczaa va: safaqtiaanaa— 
Durga under Nirukta, I. 1. 
» «afacereafeg uera faa aapa loc, cit. 
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táyana and the root-period—the principle of etymology— 
grammarians on the derivability of words from roota— 
derivable and underivable words—words formed with unddi— 


suffixes. 


Just as in the Samkhya system  prakrti 
is held to be the primordial matter out of 
which the entire world has come into  exis- 
tence in the course of evolution, so in the 
science of grammar dhdtus are called prakrti 
or the ultimate elements wherefrom all forms 
of words are supposed to have evolved. 
Though this analogy between the philosophi- 
cal and grammatical conceptions of pra/rti is 
quite apparent, Jagadisa has warned us not 
to confound the so-called elements of ¢rammar 
with the prakrti of the Samkhyaites, which 
is evidently explained as the material 
cause of the world.' But the grammarians 

to fant a 4 ataria surEUDIUI— 


Sabdagaktiprakasika, 14, 
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Do their justification for adopting the very 
"same term, because “what they are accustomed 
to call prakrti in a restricted sense might 
well be interpreted as the positive elements 
out of which the world of words is created. 
These elements or ‘ phonetic types’ linguistically 
represent the origin of all verbal forms we 
are acquainted with. The importance of these 
roots has been equally great both to the 
grammarian as well as to the etymologist, 
since roots are not only considered as ‘the 
last result of linguistic analysis,’ but as what 
constitute the real foundation of all words. 
Roots in their relation to words are the same 
as life to an organic being. Like atoms 
of chemistry, roots do not admit of further 
decomposition ; they are what have supplied 
the Nairuktas with the starting-point in all 
their attempts at etymological interpretations. 
The roots of a language have been happily 
compared to those of a tree possessing 
various branches and offshoots.' The history of 
words really begins with such living germs of 
speech or word- stuff to which the Indian 
grammarians had appropriately assigned the 
designation of dhütu (vital essence), and traced 
the origin of all words. The analytical 
method whereby sentences were broken up 


1 Sayce: The Science of Language, Vol. II, p. 8. 
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into parts seems to have been followed fur- 
ther so as to dissolve such parts again into 
their finer elements, namely, radical and in- 
flexional, with the result that roots were 
discovered as forming the real basis of 
the majority of words. For prakrti or remote 
origin of words, we should, therefore, look to 
roots alone and not to any other forms. To 
divide prakrti into two classes, viz., nouns 
and roots, is not strictly correct,’ because, on 
a minute examination of facts, nouns too are 
found to be derivable from roots. Words 
have one prakrti and that is no other than 
roots, 

But the evidence in the hands of linguists 
tells an altogether different tale. It is held, on 
the contrary, that there is no wide gulf of differ- 
ence between nouns and verbs. Prof. Sayce 
has stated in clear terms that ‘the Aryan 
verb was originally a noun.’* ‘Perhaps the 
truest account that can be given of the 
relation between verb and noun is that both 
co back to the same stem.’ It was after a 
considerably longer period that the verb could 
be treated as a separate part of speech under 
the influence of analogy or assimilation. 


*o faa wafae ar arrarqueaa: i— Sabdasaktiprakisika, 14. 
* Sayce: The Science of Language, Vol. I. Preface 
to the second edition, p. xxviii. 
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m Most verbs,’ to quote his own language, 
‘presuppose a noun, that is to say, their 
stems are identical with those of nouns.’! In 
most cases verbs represent only decayed forms 
of nouns, that is, the verb gacchati, for instance 
might be supposed to have developed from such 
nouns as gama, gami or gami. 

Like other families of languages, Sans- 
krit has got its own stock of roots. These 
roots, though significant, are not necessarily 
verbs. Modern philologists have, however, 
brought a serious charge against the Indian 
grammarians that they confused these roots 
with verbs. But we do not know why. The 
difference between bhi and bhavati is not such 
as was unknown to the ancient grammarians 
of India. While to Sayce it is the verb 
and not the root that implies the action, the 
Indian grammarians committed a mistake 
possibly by taking roots alone as denotative 
of action. The thing is that a root does not 
become capable of use unless it develops into 
a verb (kriy@pada) in association with a suflix. 
But what we can accept without any contention 
is the statement that ‘every root is the un- 
developed sentence of primitive man. Because 
it ‘is not a new discovery to the Indian 
teachers who, as we have already pointed out, 


1 Op. cit,, Vol. II, p- 150. 
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long ago came to the following conclusion : ‘ the 
force or implication of a sentence is traceable 
in every word.  Patanjali has elucidated this 
point further by showing how a word like 
$rotriya stood for the sentence as chando’dhite 
(one who reads the Vedas). The Sanskrit 
ad-mi may as well be looked upon as the 
shortened form of a sentence, namely (akamadmi) 
‘I am eating.’ In the opinion of philologists 
a root is a ‘phonetic type’ that represents the 
common element in a group of cognate words. 
Bhavati, bhavami, bhavisyami are, for instance, 
not only similar in form, but have a common 
origin (bhu) from which they have come 
into existence with the help of different 
pratyayas (suffixes). Similarity with regard to 
form and sense does not always give us a 
clue for discovering the common element, for 
words with different origin, or with superficial 
likeness may also look just like allied words 
and may ‘come,’ as M. Bréal has rightly 
observed, ‘to be united in a common term.’ 
Moreover, it is not even improbable that what 
is really substantive in sense might have 
sometimes passed for a root by the result of 
false derivation. ‘There is a number of roots, 
é.g., dhana, jana, badha, mana, kdla, gavesa, 
kumāäāra, etc., which exactly look like substantive 
in form. The dialectical variations in Sans- 
krit afford us several instances where we find 





Ws DER 
ad that” riai is —— used in one part 
aS of the country may obtain currency in another 
as a verbal root. While gavati as a verbal 
_ form with the sense of ‘going’ was in vogue 
. among the Kambojas, the Aryans retained only 
the noun-form, i.e., (ava, denoting a dead body. 
While a root in the Semitic tongues is 
the union of three consonants, the Sanskrit 
roots are generally monosyllabic, and a large 
number of words is found to have evolved out 
of a single root. It is only rarely that we meet 
with such tri-consonantal roots as cakds, kumdra 
.and the like. There are also roots like bukka, 
kutta, atta, ghatta, etc. which contain 
double consonants. One cannot say with cer- 
tainty whether the roots of the ‘parent-tongue’ 
were monosyllabic or polysyllabic. Whitney’s 
remark, that ‘ Indo-European language descend- 
ed from an original monosyllabic tongue,’ ” is 
no longer accepted asa correct statement of 
facts. There are, as enumerated in the list of 
roots (dhdtupatha), about two thousand roots in 
Sanskrit, apart from those that occur in the 
Vedas only. It must be, however, admitted 
that all these roots are not traceable in our 
extant literature ; the number of roots authen- 
ticated by use is roughly calculated to be more 


% Nirukta, II. 2. 
^ Language and the Study of Language, p. 256, 
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than one thousand, Most of these roots are 
read in the dhütupütha with some anubandhas, 
and they admit of more than one meaning. 
There is a larze number of homophonous roots in 
Sanskrit. We have krti, to cut, as well as krti, to 
surround,' krs, to plough and krş, to attraet; 
car, to move and car, to doubt, and so on. 
Objects of thought are so numerous and 
‘varied and the advance of human knowledge 
has brought with it so many things unknown 
to the primitive age of mankind that no 
language can rightly claim to have a stock 
of roots suffieient enough to cope with the. 
ever-growing number of ideas. Sanskrit, 
which ceased to be a spoken tongue since the 
advent of Christianity, shared the fate of a 
dead language and consequently became 
considerably defective in its range of roots, 
There are ideas for the denotation of which 
suitable roots are not always available in our 
language. But compared with its sister 
languages, Sanskrit seems to be rather wider 
in its range so far as the stock of roots is 
concerned. Panini has left us a long and 
comprebensive list of roots (dhalupatha) with 
their respective meanings, But Fick had no word 
` Cf.‘ thus we have a root kar, ‘making’ (Latin 
creare), another root kar, ‘mingling.’ and a third root kar, 


'eutting.' (Latin cernere). Sayee: The Science of Lan- 
guage, Vol. II, p. 11, 
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of admiration for Panini asthe author of the 
Dhatupatha, but rather accused him on account 
of his ‘empty clatter of roots and _ suffixes.’ 
Madhava’s Dhdatuvrfti is an excellent commen- 
tary on the Dhatupatha. He has not only 

- taken notice of the roots available in the 
Dhatupatha, but has also treated of other 
roots such as pratyaydanta, ete. This work 
was certainly not the first of its kind. 
Attempts were made from time to time to 
give an exhaustive exposition of these . roots 
with copious illustrations drawn from the 
extant literature. From frequent references 
‘to such treatises (dealing with roots) as 
Dhatuparayana, Tarangini, Dhatupradipa, ete., 
there is every likelihood that works of the 
same type as the Dhatuvprtti were already in 
existence. The Kavikalpadruma of Vopadeva, 
though not mentioned by Madhava, is 
undoubtedly an authoritative work in the 
same line, to which Jagadisa has referred more 
than once in his Sabdasaktiprakasika. 
Vopadeva’s Dhatupatha is based on a fourfold 
classification of roots.’ 

These roots surveying a vast field of study 
have been variously classified from different 
standpoints of grammar. Roots are first 
divided into two classes according as they 


. waa: afar: maama feran: i—Kavikalpadruma, 4. 
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consist of one and more vowels (ekae and 
anekac). ‘They are divided further on the 
basis of conjugation, t.e., according as they 
belong to the so-called — af£manepada — or 
parasmaipada classes. There are, again, roots 
(called ubhayapadi) which might be used in both 
the ways. A root of this denomination generally 
takes a@tmanepada when the fruit resulting 
from the action (meaning of the root) accrues 
to the agent. In accordance with the principle 
of grammatical conjugation, roots have been 
broadly grouped under ten  distinet classes 
(bhvadi,  adadi and so on), each group 
beginning with a typical root such as ba, ad, 
tan, etc., and characterised by some sort 
of operations (vikaranas) peculiar to the roots 
belonging to it, This is not all. Roots have, 
again, been divided under three heads :' (i) 
simple or primary roots, that is, roots as are 
generally found in the dAatupatha ; (i?) sautra 
(roots) as are available only in the rules of 
erammar; and (22) pratyayanta or secondary 
roots whieh usually end in some suffixes. This 
threefold division of roots has been linguistically, 
as we shall see later on, of greater importance 
than the rest. The so-called causative (nijanta), 


^ gauia dla. umm. | 
arenas wrg: waar: waa: N 
—Sabdasaktiprakasika, 58, 
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frequentative (yan»anía), denominative  (»àma- 
dhātu) and  desiderative (saznanta) roots come 
under the category of the last group 
(pratyayanta). These roots are called secondary 
because they essentially differ from roots 
proper, but are virtually treated as such only by 
a special sanction of grammar. The xama- 
dhatu gives us an interesting case for study. 
There are certain gana-satras, mentioned by 
Panini, which show how a noun ( pratipadika) 
may grammatically change into a verbal root, 
and get all necessary functions of the same. 
Thus, we have pafayati (from the noun patu) 
in the sense of ‘one behaving like an expert,’ 
and agvayati (from aésva) in the sense of ‘one 
travelling on a horse.’ Roots ending in suffixes 
like san, kyac, ete., also get the designation of 
dhatu and give such forms as putrakamyati 
(wishes for a son), jigamigati (wishes to go), 
and so on. The number of sautra roots is very 
small. We meet with only twenty such roots 
in the aphorisms of Pānini. Vopadeva has 
mentioned only four, namely, stambha, stumbha, 
skanbha and skunbha. In his fourfold classi- 
fication of roots, Vopadeva has not only made 


* Pan. 8. 1. 82. 

* gfanfearmmd agaaga aqna acre: ammala 
qai cw! Sear GUTWOEISOE aa a unafanana: The last 
one is cited as a Vdrttika under Pin, 3, 1. 23, 
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room for the Vedic roots (under the title &gama) 
yielding such forms as jaægāti, ciketi, ete., but 
has enunciated a special group called laukika 
(popular), which includes such roots as hindola, 
andola, prenkhola and the like.’ These roots 
are distinctly of recent growth and mostly 
found in the writings of modern poets. 
The root hindola is supposed to have originated 
from a festival of the same name connected 
with the life of Krsna. The division of roots 
intosimple and secondary is in agreement with 
that of the philologist. But this division is 
not, strictly speaking, a hard-and-fast one. 
'There are instances in Sanskrit in which primary 
roots may also become secondary in so far as 
their significance is concerned. "The three 
primary roots, namely, kr, bhū and as, are liable 
to be treated as secondary when they are added 
to roots containing long vowels and followed 
by àm.? 

Though there is no separate class of roots 
approved of by the Sanskrit grammarians as 
reduplicated, the roots d«eridra, didhi, vevi and 
the like may be linguistically treated as redupli- 
cated. Generally roots get reduplicated in /i/ and 
when they are followed by saz and yar. The 


3— RAA aifaaeatt aaraqfy oa uR 31922:— 

: Sabdasaktiprakasika. 
z §6Pain. 831-40, 
—— Gr i. oO 





. roots with nic and those belonging to the curadi 
class are reduplicated in the aorist. As we 
have elsewhere pointed out there are some roots 
such as gad, garj, kard, kal, bharj, ete., which 
may be supposed to have originated from 
the imitation of natural sounds. The division 
of roots into simple and compound, as is recog- 
nised by the western philologists, does not 
commend itself to the indian grammarians, 
Reference has already been made to simple roots 
such as bhi, sthà, ci, etc., and the possibility of 
deriving secondary roots as are usually formed 


by the addition of suffixes like Aya, 


kyat, 
ete. 


But there is nothing like compound roots 
in Sanskrit, except those that are known as 
pratyayanta roots. The Indian grammarians 
never tried to show that the root yudh (to fight) 
was evidently a combination of two simple roots, 
namely, yz (to join) and dha or dha (to place). 
We do not find any plausible ground for 
accepting Pott’s theory i» foto regarding the 
analgamation of roots with prepositions. On 
the evidence of a single root like samgram one is 
not sufficiently justified to hold that ‘a large 
number of roots were compounded with preposi- 
tions. We have in the previous chapter alluded 
to the couple of dicta as to the conjunction of 


* Sayce: The Science of Language, Vol. II, p. 17. 
* Op. cit, 
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prepositions with roots. Prepositions are 
nowhere inseparably amalgamated with roots. 
We cannot derive pij from api and aZ with the 
initial vowel dropped. Piñjati and pirjayati are 
regular forms which are not supposed to have 
compounded with prepositions. Svat, antar and 
marut, as often conjoined with verbs, are gramma- 
tically treated as prepositions.’ While graddha, 
pidhana or apidhana and antardha have been 
more frequently used in the sense of ‘belief,’ 
‘covering,’ and ‘ disappearance’ respectively, the 
simple forms dhkana and dhatte are not supposed 
to have lost their applications altogether. It is 
true that certain roots as iz (to read), sas (to 
desire),? and ana (to breathe) are in most cases 
found to be preceded by adhi, à and pra 
respectively in order to yield such forms as 
adhite, as$aste and pranitit. But one cannot 
necessarily maintain that these roots are not 
at all capable of independent uses. In the 
Samhité@s we rather find laxity of the relation 
between prepositions and verbal forms, words 
being allowed to intervene between them. 
Moreover, the prepositions are carefully kept 
separate from being amalgamated with roots, 
since the grammatical operations, namely, the 


^o xawnmquisssfa: — Varttika. 
3  waqa) feuafqqs;—Dhattoji. 
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augment (a£) and reduplication have notbing to 
do with the prepositions, but they only pertain 
to the roots detached from prepositions. The 
prepositions exercise, however, some influence 
upon the verbal forms to which they are 
prefixed. They do not only bring about a 
special signification to the majority of roots, 
but their presence in some cases serves to 
change dental nasals and dental sibilants to their 
corresponding lingual forms.’ A number of roots 
is turned into @/manepada on account of its 
connection with certain prepositions. Again, it 
is enjoined by the rules of grammar that a root 
ending in @ and the roots $ri, nī and bhū should 
get respectively ka and ghan when they are not 
preceded by any prepositions." 

Now what do these crude germs of speech 
signify? Roots are said to be significant 
sounds, since they always give the idea of some 
sort of action. ‘There is no root in Sanskrit 
which may be explained as substantive in sense. 
By the meaning of roots (dhatvartha) the Indian 
grammarian necessarily understands sAriya 
(action). There is, however, difference of 
opinions as to the exact signification of roots. 
Every action brings with it some kind of result, 


| Pan. 8. 8. 75. 
Pan. 8. 3. 70. 

2 Taisqaaa #:—Pan. 3. 2. 3. 
(ditas quasi—op. cit., 3. 3. 24. 
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and an action that does not produce any result is 
not considered to be an action at all. The main 
point at issue is whether a root implies action or 
the result following from it, The separation of 
action from its consequent effect has given rise 
to some discordance. According to the Mimam- 
sakas, ‘result’ (phala) alone is the meaning of 
roots, action (vyapara) being denoted by the 
terminations as /in. The root gam means, 
accordingly, conjunction resulting from move- 
ment, and not simply movement.” Some, 
again, hold, on the contrary, that action alone 
is denoted by roots, and that the idea of ‘ result’ 
follows necessarily from the suffixes. Of these 
two contradictory theories, the former, namely, 
that ‘result alone is denoted by roots,’ has been 
vehemently criticised by Gangesa, the founder of 
the new school of Logic. As result is invariably 
preceded by action in consequence of the causal 
connection subsisting between them, Gangesa 
laid greater stress on action and interpreted the 
meaning of roots in general as ‘action favourable 
to the result’? Gadadhara has raised an objec- 
tion against the other view on the ground that if 
roots were held to be expressive of action alone, 

o q uurafüxr—uenmr grau: summ wear: |) Manjusa, 
and yañ: wafafa aerararat:—Tattvacintamani (dhituvads). 

* qewcdapnguf «qp aque: wem loc. cit 

? — we ISI rare wa wraa:—loc. cit. 





then the verbal forms pacati and  gacchali, for 
instance, would have no additional significations 
apart from those of ‘cooking’ and *going.'' It is 
universally admitted that a sentence, whether 
consisting of one or more words, is vested with 
some special implication. We must remember 
that with the Naiyàyikas the form gacchati 
is not only an isolated word, but as good asa 
sentence meaning ‘a thing in motion,’ or a 
person as the substratum of an action that 
leads to conjunction. As the import of a 
sentence (sa@bdabodha) is always something 
more than what is individually signified by 
words, one can hardly justify the view that 
roots denote action without any qualification. 
Some, therefore, maintaining a balance between 
the two opposite sides, hold that the root gam 
means ‘movement qualified by such result as 
conjunction,’ ^ and not movement stripped of 
its necessary result. This view was supported by 
later logicians and grammarians. 

By the rule Lhuvadayo dhatavah, Panini has 
implicitly shown what should properly be 
designated as roots. The word kriya, which 
gives the sense denoted by roots in general, 
occurs several times in the aphorisms of Panini 


*  wreWsmarmwraarfad e cwfaerermeTWWrw: | 

Vyutpattiváàda, p. 37. 
* ware snafesaumfasrarateruer aA loc. cit. 
s Pan. 1. 3. 1. 
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as well as in the varttikas. As we have al- 
ready pointed out, Patanjali has defined roots as 
those forms of words which express action 
(kriyavacano dhatuh). He has not only suggested 
one or more definitions of dhatu (bhavavacano 
dhatuh), but has given a number of synonyms 
to clarify the intrinsic idea of action. With 
him riya essentially implies effort, whether 
physical or intellectual. By way of illustration 
we should say that while gacchati indicates 
some sort of bodily effort on the part of one 
that moves from one place to another, smarati 
(to remember) and cinfayati (to think) are 
mental efforts, that is, efforts that pertain to 
the activity of the mind. What, he asks, is 
meant by kriya?' It is tha (from the root 
tha, to endeavour) What, again, is ;iha ? Cesta 
(effort). What is cesfa? It is the same as 
vyapara (function or activity). VYyapara, as 
we have already seen, is the term frequently 
used by the Naiyayikas and other Indian philo- 
sophers in most of their discussions concerning 
the meaning of verbal roots. One may, how- 
ever, find fault with this method followed by 
Patafijali in bringing out the precise meaning 
of action by means of putting together a list of 
synonyms in succession. It is not just suflicient 


'— wit qe far? Seri mi gerer? TO o GI quer? Im. 
—NMahabhisya under Pan. 1. 3, 1. 
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to explain the full import or significance of 
a word by the help of its synonyms, with- 
out reference to the definite object that is 
actually meant by it. Pataünjali seems to have 
been fully alive to his awkward position, be- 
cause he found it extremely difficult to give 
a more concrete notion of kriyā—to invest an 
invisible and immaterial reality with a tangible 
shape. Kriyā is such as can hardly be ex- 
plained like a positive entity. He has, there- 
fore, frankly admitted that kriy@ is absolutely 
invisible and is consequently ineapble of 
determination. It is comprehended by means of 
inference alone; Now, what is that particular 
mode of inference which leads to the cognition of 
kriya? This is as follows: though all the requi- 
sites of cooking, namely, pot, fire, fuel and the 
cook, may be actually present, we are not some- 
times allowed to say pacati, until and unless 
there is a particular effort indispensably necessary 
for setting everything to work.‘ This kind of 
effort (sadhana), without which nothing can be 
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aiqi aasa mae a fafwaüsd ferasraciasmetifasm 
fmata—loc. cit. 
^. far wrHGTReremrpufegwT 1) ana far faudra ferasifaqu— 


loc. cit. 
s gisarmaqaraen; alsaraqara: P— loc. cit. 
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accomplished, is called kriya. A kriyā, like 
pacati, consequently consists of many parts all 
of which, intellectually considered as an un- 
differentiated whole, tend to produce the desirable 
result in their harmonious combination. How 
are we to know that roots like pac, etc., are all 
denotative of action ? It is well understood from 
their samana@dhikuranya (co-existence) with 
karoti (doing), that is to say, the idea of ‘doing’ 
is found common to all varieties of kriya. There 
is no verb that cannot be explained in the 
term of karoti (gacchati — gamanem karoti, 
pathati=patham karoti and so on). When one 
says pacati in answer to a question as kim 
karoti (what is he doing ?) it is quite evident that 
karoti and pacati or more properly, pakam karoti, 
are almost identical in sense. How profoundly 
this view has affected the later grammarians is 
evident from the popular dictum that, ‘the 
meanings of all verbal roots are intimately 
related to that of karoti.’ ” 

In philosophical language Aviva is identical 
with the activity (¢ak/i), as is exhibited by all 


t quyeataaa: eae aaseraa | Ga Hsifegerdz: ur faaafadiaa i 
—Vakyapadiya. 
annaa: fear agaa weaa:— Vaiyakaranabhüsana. 
* ama gasiaa faaam: wureu «fe seu mates gafa- 
quw i—Mahabhasya under Pan. 1.3.1. 
> wal wea: Wags i 
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things, particularly when they are at work. 
Kriya or $akti is an inborn power that inheres 
in all things and its existence synchronises with 
that of its substratum (yvavaddravyabhavint).' 
Taking an intensive and far-reaching view of 
this Saktivada, the author of the Vakyapadiya 
has tried to visualise the whole world as 
moulded in the subtle elements of sakti.” So 
far as the etymological interpretation goes 
karakas (kriyam karotiti karakam), might be 
explained as different manifestations of riya 
or gakti.> One can hardly deny that there lies 
a stupendous śakti at the bottom of all things.’ 
It is the beginning as well as the end of all we 
perceive. The shining sun and the blazing fire, 
tbe falling meteors and the glowing stars, all that 
are animated with pulsations of life and 
diffuse energy and vigour, and all that is 
active and productive are but manifestations 
of gakti. Time may come when electrons and 
protons like atoms will prove inefficient to 
explain the ultimate nature of things, and the 
world of scientists will once awake to the supreme 
importance of Sakti as the sole factor of creation. 
The advance of machine-made materialism has 
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aia wes mnfümalsEerwalwrri—Vakyapadiya, 3. 28. 
(Sidhana-samuddesa). 

2 gsfmuraragqee aaan op. cit., 3. 2. 

3 faut: qz mmasai denizuufedgr-—op. cit., 5. 35. 
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narrowed the horizon of our spiritual vision, 
and we are unable to realise that all that we see 
with our eyes is but the distribution of éakti 
that sends partieles of energy in all directions 
like sparks of fire. 

‘The Mimamsakas have defined the verb as 
words the utterance of which does not present 
before us the object that is denoted.’ ‘Thev 
have also spoken of two kinds of action, 
namely, primary and secondary.” Action may 
be further classified into accomplished (siddha- 
svabhava) and unaccom plished (sadhya- 
svabhava). To the former class belong such 
verbal nouns as pāka, pakti and pacana which 
have gender, case and number; to the latter 
belong such  unaecomplished or incomplete 
actions as karoti, karisyeti, ete. All words 
may be viewed as symbols of action. Nouns 
too have action inherent in them.” Aviya, 
Bhartrhari rightly observes, is a thing which, 
whether accomplished or unaccomplished, is 
predicated by words as if it were accomplishable 
through the aid of effort.‘ The author of the 


u Mim. sūtra, 2. 1. 4. 
a Ope ets 4. 1. 6. 
* alga 94: fmzrawe wow aif faa sfa— 
Durga under Nirukta, I. 1. 
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Faiyakaranabhusana has tried to reconcile the 
two opposite views by holding that a root denotes 
both action as well as result, and that substratum 
(@graya) is signified by terminations (¢iz).' Some 
hold that action, time, number and kdarakas are 
all denoted by the verbal suffixes. It is signifi- 
cant to note that ‘from the first the Aryap verb 
seems to have denoted time as well as mood 
and action.’ So far as the personal terminations 
are concerned (as £i, si, mi, etc.), it is held by 
Fick and Sayce that ‘they are either old 
dative infinitives or infinitival nouns furnished 
with the ordinary nominal suffixes.’ 

{From the grammatical analysis of words 
into stems and suffixes we are led to the 
question as to whether nouns or words of 
all descriptions are ultimately reducible to 
roots in the course of disintegration. Ydaska 
has recorded a controversy that had once been 
raised between Sakatayana and etymologists on 
the one hand, and Gargya and grammarians on 
the other, with regard to the derivability of 
words from roots. Sakatiyana’s main thesis to 
which the etymologists subscribed is that *all 
words, without any exception, have evolved 
out of roots. ? Gargya and the majority of 


i gagag e few «uet i— 
E Vaiyakaranabhusana, 2. 
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grammarians could not, however, accord their 
consent to the pernicious doctrine expounded by 
the stalwart grammarian Sàkatayana to whom 
the authorship of the wnadi-sitras is popularly 
ascribed. And they raised a strong voice of 
opposition that all words, as a rule, were not 
derivable from roots.‘ The arguments on their 
side may be summarised as follows:* If all 
names or nouns were derivable from roots, 
then whoever performed the same action might 
have received the same designation, as, for 
instance, one passing through the road would 
be called aśva in accordance with the meaning 
of the particular root (a4z); and anything 
that pricks like a thorn would be called 
trna (from  źrdir or trha, to injure). 
But this is contrary to popular usage. 
Further, if names were suggested by actions, 
an individual might have as many names 
as there are actions associated with it, that is, 
a pillar (sthina@) would be called darasaya 
(lying in a cavity) and se«ezjeni (attached toa 
piece of bamboo)* on account of its association 


' a gatatfa areal sSzvaxeret S4a—op. cit. 
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with different actions. Again, if names were 
really derivable from roots, we might be 
allowed to use the regular grammatical forms, 
such as purisaya (dwelling in the subtle body), 
asta (one that moves on the road) and fardana 
(act of pricking) instead of purusa, agva and 
(rna respectively, so as to render the sense 
more clear and free from confusion. If actions 
are what precede and determine the names, 
how could the earth get such a designation 
as prthivi before it was actually extended ?* 
These are the arguments with which Yaska 
was confronted. But he was not wanting in 
counter-arguments, and we are astonished to 
see how cleverly he refuted these objections 
one after another and finally supported the 
theory of Sakatiyana, every syllable of it. 
This theory, as one philologist has pointed 
out, seems to have left its unwholesome 
effect behind. On the meagre evidence provided 
by it people were falsely led to believe in the 
existence of ‘a language of roots, ‘To picture 
before the mind a primitive language consisting 
of nothing but roots is only an illusion in these 
days of ours. 


X woffa uui waa crees: dear orm aria wala 
aeaa qud qfoma saa Aaa azafafa awq—op. cit. 

* wwere ufedtere: m usrawufaur faarrca—op. cit. 
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The principle of etymology, as formulated by 
Yaska, has undoubtedly a scientific character— 
a fact which reflects much credit upon so 
ancient a teacher as Yaska who with a single 
language under his survey eminently succeeded 
in giving us valuable information on the science 
of meaning. His work has been an epoch- 
making production opening a new vista for 
the student of Semantics. But we are con- 
strained to assert that he carried the theory of 
Sakatayana to such an extent as to render 
some of his etymological interpretations simply 
ludicrous and fanciful. As positive data were 
not always available for the determination of 
meanings, Yaska had to depend more or less on 
imagination in some cases. What may be said 
in his favour is that he was born at a time when 
the exact meanings of the Vedic hymns were 
almost forgotten, and so far as the derivation 
of words was concerned, the only course open 
to him was to suggest a number of roots that 
might furnish some clue as to the proper 
understanding of the sense. Thus, while 
deriving the word nighantu, he has pointed out 
gam, i and Ar as the possible roots out of 
which the particular form might have evolved.' 
This shows that he could not vouchsafe the 
validity of his own explanations, or was not 


` Nirukta, I. 1. 
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‘definitely sure of the interpretation he offered. 
-When we follow the way in which Sakatayana 
has derived the word satya from a couple of 
roots, namely, as (to be) and the causal of 7 
(to go), we cannot but say that this method 
of derivation does scarcely appeal to one’s 
reason. Durga has, however, corroborated the 
view of Sakatayana and tried to show that the 
etymological explanations of riidha-gabdas are 
not rare in the mantras; as, for instance, 
*what moves or spreads’ is called sarpih, 
and ‘what is taken when it is fresh’ 
is called navanīta (butter) in the Vedic 
literature He has attempted further to prove 
that the derivation of a single word from a 
number of roots was not absolutely of Yaska’s 
invention, but this practice was already in 
vogue in the Brahmana literature. He has 
referred to a passage of the Satapatha‘ where 
the three letters (Ar, da and ya) constituting the 
word Ardaya (heart) are said to have evolved 


n* OD. Gt I; IB. 
* q cw foment ea) agaia wq ahga wen 
gua Ataanalefa aa:—under Nirukta, I. 14. 
> «fa 4 armümreresurqsres wear fears cr owenfawrrfa— 


loc. cit. 
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out of the three different roots, namely, Ar, 
dà and im. One ean only characterise this sort 
of interpretation as exciting childish curiosity. 
What is still more strange is that Yàska even 
tried to give etymological explanations of 
proper names, such as Santanu, Pijavana, 
Cyavana, Visvamitra, Kamboja, ete., making it 
abundantly clear that no word is incapable 
of being derived from roots. As the idea of 
action seems to be traceable in the signi- 
‘fication of all words, Durga has divided words 
into three distinct classes, namely, pratyaksa- 
kriya (where action is readily perceived, e.g., 
karaka, haraka, ete.), prakalpyakriya (where 
action is to be surmised, e.g., go, purusa, 
etc.), and avidyamanakriya (where the very 
idea of action is absent, e.g., arvan, candra, 
ete.). It is, in fact, only the last two classes 
of words that were seriously taken up by the 
etymologists for derivation. We find it curious 
enough that they found immense scope for 
the display of their ingenuity so far as the inter- 
pretation of words belonging to the last group 
was concerned.  Yàska is quite right in laying 
greater stress on the meaning than on the 
formal side of words in all his etymological 
interpretations. But there is hardly any guarantee 
that words of the same meaning should have 
the same etymologies every where.! 


^ gwurrmulf« amaa aafa— Nirukta, II. 7. 
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We should not forget that grammarians 


E were not unanimous with Sakat&yana and the 





etymologists in regard to the reducibility of 
words to roots. Sakat&yana, as is evident from 
the rules of Panini’ and the references of 
the Mahabhàsya,? was undoubtedly a celebrated 
grammarian to whom is attributed the author- 
ship of the so-called «nadi-sutras. The system 
of Panini has recognised two classes of words 
(pratipadikas), namely, derivable (vyulpanna) 
and underivable (avyutpanna). First of all, 
what is defined as samvijiata by Yaska is 
almost the same as vyutpanna.® Derivable 
words are those whose accent, stems, suffixes 
as well as the radical elements can regularly 
be determined with reference to the rules of 
grammar. Underivable words are, on the other 
hand, just the opposite. What Panini intends 
to impress upon us by the rule wradayo 
bahulam* is that underivable words or words 
formed with the so-called wradi suffixes cannot 
be made conformable to the general principles 
laid down in grammar, They are in most cases 


' Pan. 8. 4. 50. P 

a Aamot cw maaa sre wast arafa—Mahabhisya 
under Pan. 3. 3. 1 and see under Pan. 3. 2. 115. 
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so rigid and varied that no grammatical rule or 
rules might be formulated on the scientific basis 
of generalisation so as to govern them all. Here 
we find the justifieation why the author of 
so vast and comprehensive a system of gram- 
mar as the Asfadhyayi did not think it worth 
his while to set himself the task of bringing 
those words under the scope of his scientific 
system. The word bahulam in the aforesaid 
rule has been explained by Patanjali as im- 
plying the comparatively small number of 
words to which the wnadi suffixes are added.’ 
But Kaiyata’s interpretation is different. He 
has taken it as indicative of the validity of 
such words as are formed with the uņnādi suffixes. 
We should be careful to notice here one funda- | 
mental thing. Though the scope of his aphorisms 
was not extensive enough to comprehend the 
rulha-$«bdas, usually derived by unadi suffixes, 
Panini never questioned the authenticity and 
acceptability of such words, but unhesitatingly 
took them to be as good as derivable words. We 
find elsewhere that words like prsodara, etc., 
in spite of their ungrammatical forms, are also 
taken to be correct by Panini on the ground 
of their being used by Sistas who, as Patanjali 
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observes, were regarded as the authority on the 
use of words with or without any knowledge 
of grammar. Patanjali has stated in plain 
terms that the Vedic words (»«igama) and 
rüdha words ending in suffixes like wna, ete., 
should be regarded as correct? He has said 
further that in the derivation of words (coming 
under this class) whereof the sense is not 
obtained by the usual way, sometimes bases and 
sometimes formative elements should be supplied, 
as the case may demand, on the analogy of stems 
and suffixes recognised by grammar.” Just as it 
is impossible on the part of a man, as Patanjali 
tells us,^ to read every word in a language 
with the due care and attention it requires, 
so it is equally impossible for a grammarian 
to frame such rules as would take cognisance of 
all words. The rules of grammar, however 
extensive and comprehensive they may be, are 
bound to be anything but exhaustive and all- 
embracing, for in every language a large 
number of words is found to lie outside the 
jurisdiction of grammar. The reason is very 
obvious. No system of grammar could ever 


* fret: mee up WIS — 
Mahabhasya under Pap. 6. 3. 109. 
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keep pace with the ever-increasing number of 
words. This reminds us of a beautiful couplet,’ 
probably composed by the renowned gerammarian 
Durgasimha. It bears testimony to the 
faet that even grammarians of the calibre of 
Patafijali and Durga, with their extensive study 
and sharp intellect, failed to reach the shore of 
* the ocean of words." 
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CHAPTER IX 


THE SANSKRIT LANGUAGE 


Recapitulation—origin of speech—doctrine of  inspiration— evolution 
of speech from songs—music and its power—original home 
of the people speaking the primitive language— different 
theories—Chandas and bhàásü—samsküra or purification —why 
Sanskrit is so called—admixture of sacred tongue with 
Prakrta-A pabhramsa—evolution of grammar— Sanskrit literature 
—Vedic and Classical—spoken language of the Vedic age 
and the oldest form of Prükrta—pre-Vedic  language— 
distinctive features of the Vedic language—Sanskrit as a 
spoken tongue. 


The speculations, with which we were 
dealing in the previous ‘chapters, though 
out of date to a great extent and also out 
of touch with the general trend of lingu- 
istic thought abroad, have been fruitful in 
preparing the ground for making some 
general observations on the Sanskrit langu- 
age. The results obtained from these specu- 
lations may be at variance with modern 
researches on language, yet we are bound 
to say that they are genuine and provide 
valuable material for the real and thorough 
study of linguistie philosophy. We shall have to 
recapitulate here what we have already stated. 

Language is an expression of human 
thought. It came into existence and became 
a communicative medium that -is infinitely 
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superior to gestures and echoes. It is 
really doubtful whether man could have 
been what he is now, if there were no 
such vehicle of communication as language. 
The power of speech has been a kind 
of differentia which marks off man from 
other animals. Language has not only 
vocalised our thoughts, but has practically 
systematised the process of thinking. Maore- 
over, the world would have ever remained 
a complexity too bewildering to be grasped, 
if it were incapable of clarification and differen- 
tiation by meaus of various names and forms. 
Daņdin has put the idea more beautifully and 
poetically: the world is liable to be blind 
through darkness but for the light of words 
that illuminates the whole.’ But we must 
not forget that there are ‘thoughts too deep 
for words’ and that thinking without words 
is not absolutely impossible. 

The origin of speech is a problem that 
takes us back to a “(far-off past, that 
is, to the unknown -period of the advent of 
mankind on the face of the earth. It is 
very difficult to answer the how and why 
of it. Speculative or purely theological as 
it may appear, there is little doubt that 
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speech is a thing inspired. Speech has its real 
‘origin in the emotional inspiration of the heart. 
"The great God (maho devah), that makes His 
‘presence felt by the unbeaten sound (anahata- 
dhvani) or the pulsation of life, is speaking 
within us in a measured language.' ‘The reis 
of the Upanisads have traced the origin of 
the four Vedas to the vivacious inspiration 
- (breath) of the Supreme Being. It is 
further said that the germs of speech first 
originated in the spatial region of Braliman's 
"heart.^ When Brahman was absorbed in 
deep meditation, the eternal sound (pranava) or 
the sacred song is said to have come out of the 
fulness of his heart. The two primordial sounds, 
namely, om and aíha, are considered to be 
auspicious on account of their flowing through 
the throat of Brahman. This is not absolutely 
mystical and does not altogether lie beyond the 
range of human comprehension. One can have 
a faint idea of this subtle sound, which is 
always at work within, by restraining the 
function of auditory organs. The Puranas 


ı Rgveda, IV. 58. 3. 
2 we ayi xau fafaaaaq—Drhadaranyaka, IT. 4.10. 
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have made out a beautiful legend of cosmo- 
gony out of this material. Brahman is 
described in the Puranas as a four-faced 
god and as the progenitor of all beings. His. 
four mouths, it is further said, brought forth the 
four Vedas which embody the eternal music 
of the heart. The truth that is inculcated 
by the Vedas is said to have flashed forth into 
his heart as a divine inspiration, and he 
proved the best medium for its revelation.’ 
Brahman is, therefore, rightly called the 
first poet (adi-kavi) or the first singer, seated on 
a red lotus, who gave tune to the internal 
chord of harmony and thus animated the 
whole world by its rapturous melody. This is 
particularly true of the Sama Veda which, as 
the very name implies, is  pre-eminently a 
Veda of songs or chants. * 

The theory? as to *the evolution of speech 
from songs’ (ie. as those of birds) appeals at 
once to the Indian mind. There is a grain of 
truth in the statement that ‘men sang out 
their feelings long before they were able to 
' speak their thoughts. Primitive men were 
made to sing partly by the influence of nature 


!|^— AA auga a wf gufa aq aca: i—Bhbigavata, I. 1. 
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and partly by the pressure of inspiration they 
felt within. These songs or natural outbursts 
of the heart were the crude beginning of 
language. The earliest form of human language 
seems to have been more poetical and musical 
than prosaic. This is more or less true of all 
ancient speeches, and we find the cultivation of 
poetry invariably preceding the period of mono- 
tonous prose. So far as the case of primitive 
Indian speech is concerned, the beautiful poetry 
of the Samhitas came into existence long before 
the appearance of the Brahmanas. 

To the Hindus music is endowed with the 
creative power. While the world is believed 
to have arisen from harmony (sama), it is not 
unlikely that it will one day break down to 
pieces when that internal barmony or unity of 
atoms will be disturbed by a discordant tune 
(visama). Time may come when science will 
be in a position to demonstrate tbis truth to the 
great wonder of us all. How the creation of the 
cosmic world was effected by the principle of 
supreme harmony may be shown by a reference 
to the Sankhya doctrine of prakrti. Prakrti 
or primordial matter, as a state of equilibrium 
(samyavastha) or harmonisation,’ is held to be 
the ultimate cause of the world. There lies 
harmony or a state of concordance at the basis 
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of all creations. All that comes into being or 
moves either in the higher or lower spheres of 
existence is bound to follow this barmonious 
order—the great principle of natural evolution. 
The whole universe is, in short, linked together 
by harmony or strict regularity. The power 

of music is well illustrated by the mythological 
J. account of Orpheus who is said to have charmed 
Pluto by his miraculous flute to such an extent 
that he was allowed to get back his wife from 
the infernal region. The Pythagorians, as we 
know, also believed in the existence of ‘heavenly 
music.” This music of the spheres is said to 
have unified the chaotic elements and given 
birth to the cosmic world. 


Eminent historians and philologists have 
tried their level best to find out the original 
home of the Aryans or people speaking the 
primitive language to which the name * Aryan’ 
or ‘ Indo-European’ has been given. But there 
has been as yet no consensus of opinions on this 
question. Baffled stand the attempts of both 
ethnologists and historians to locate the home 
of the first race of man with a sufficient degree 
of certainty. What we generally learn from 
their investigations is that these Indo-European 
people first found themselves somewhere in 
central Asia or in the Indus valley before they 
had migrated to the different parts of Europe, 
Persia and India. This theory, which was once 
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prevalent among scholars, has been subsequently 
given up. According to the theory, enunciated 
—. by Latham and supported by Poesche and Penka, 
the original home of the Aryans should not be 
traced to Asia, but to the Baltic provinces and 
northern Germany. Some have pointed to * vast 
areas in Iran, Asia Minor, and North-west India’ 
as theearly home of Indo-European tribes.' 
Other theories based on the anthropological and 
geological evidence indicate Southern Asia as 
this primaeval home—the so-called * Paradise,’ 
and ‘the cradle of the human race.’ Haeckel is 
of opinion that ‘there are a number of circum- 
stances which suggest that the primaeval home 
of man was a continent now sunk below the 
surface of the Indian ocean ’—a continent to 
which the name * Lemuria’ has been given by 
 Scalter? It remains to be pointed out that 
the Jndo-European family with its seven or 
eight prominent branches is not sufficiently wide 
as to comprise all languages now known to the 
world of philologists. The Semitic and the 
Chinese, though they do not fall under the 
Indo-European group, are not inferior to the 
aforesaid stock in point of antiquity. No 
designation, whether Indo-European, Indo- 
Germanic or Aryan, consequently seems to be 


* Keith: A History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 1. 
* E. Haeckel: The History of Creation, Vol. 
II, p. 437. 
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comprehensive enough. Rightly or wrongly, 
Sanskrit was once considered to be the mother 
of all tongues, specially of the Asiatic branches 
of the Aryan family, and ‘the land of five 
rivers’ is supposed to have seen the glorious 
dawn of human civilization. This view, though 
still defended by the orthodox Indian scholars, 
does no longer command respect of the 
authorities on tbe subject. Indeed, Sanskrit 
is one of the oldest but it is far from being 
the oldest language known to us. 

The Sanskrit term corresponding to language 
is bhasa which is derived from the root 5Aas, 
to speak. The term was, however, restricted 
to the current or popular speech, as distinguish- 
ed from the sacred language of the Vedas. 
There is ample evidence both in  Yaska's 
Nirukta and Panini’s Astadhyayt that a 
distinction was early made between the literary 
language of the Vedas and the then spoken 
tongue, the former being known as chandas 
or naigama, and the latter as bhasa or laukika.' 
Pataüjali has referred to this well marked 
distinction just in the beginning of his 
Sabdanugasana, and has adduced necessary 
illustrations from both the types of language. 
He has not only retained the word laukiku as a 


! Nirukta, I. 4, I. 5, and II. 2. 
Pan., 3. 1. 108. 
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more significant one for the sake of denoting 
this popular speech, but has said elsewhere 
that while the Vedic words are either stereo- 
typed or should be learnt from the Vedas, 
the popular words are to be taken from the 
current usage.! So much about the distinction 
between the sacred or more or less literary 
language and the language in which the 
majority of people used to speak in those 
primitive days. - 

But the question that remains persistent 
is how and under what circumstances this 
popular language came to have the designa- 
tion Samskrta—a designation which prevailed 
upon others so strikingly in later times. 
The answer to this question will embrace 
a vast range: it will not only bring us back 
to an important event in the history of Sanskrit 
language, but will also throw some conspicuous 
light on the evolution of Sanskrit grammar. 
The word samskrta comes from samskara which 
has more than one meaning in our literature. 
So far as it relates to a language, samskaàra 
does neither mean ‘sacraments’ nor ‘ deep- 
rooted impressions,’ but refers particularly to 
the grammatical method of analysing words. 
Though he has not used the very word 
samskrta, Yaska has more than once mentioned 
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samskara undoubtedly in this restricted sense.’ 
It shows that the act of purification or 
grammatical analysis which won for the ancient 
language the respectable epithet samskrta had 
taken place long before the advent of Yaska 
who is generally supposed to have flourished 
at a time not later than the fifth century 
B.C. The earliest mention of the word samskrta, 
as an epithet of language, is to be found in 
the Ramayana. As is evident from the 
Nirukta itself, different systems of grammar, 
as those of Sakataáyana, Gargya and others, were 
already in existence before the time of Yàska, 
and their sole object was to mark off the ‘divine 
language’ from the language of the mass, that 
is, Prakrit. The purity of the ancient language 
was at stake on account of its frequent inter- 
course with those of lower people, and it is 
not improbable that a large number of Prakrit 
forms might have crept into Sanskrit and 
become naturalised in course of time.’ ‘A 
vigorous attempt was necessarily made by the 
orthodox. grammarians to keep the pristine 
sanctity of their language free from the 
constant possibility of corruption. The result 
was the outcome of several systems of grammar 


Nirukta, I. 12. 
^^ fearfafea denctrq—Sundarikinda, XXIX. 16. 17. 
» See my Philosophy of Sanskrit Grammar, p. 17. 
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in Sanskrit making by themselves a wide branch 
of literature which has no parallel in any 
language of tbe world. Strict religious injunc- 
tions were also laid down preventing a Brahmin 
from using corrupt words, so much so that 
a priest was liable to perform the expiatory 
rite, called sarasvati, if he happened to use a 
corrupt word (apaéabda), specially at the time of 
sacrifice? Thus, the ancient language of India, 
came to receive the designation samskrta from 
the fact that it was purified or refined, that is to 
say, purged of, or freed from, all corrupt 
elements. It need not be said that the language 
in question obtained such samskara at the hands 
of orthodox grammarians at a much later stage. 
This purification was brought about by the 
formation of strict rules of Sanskrit grammar. 
Thenceforward the term samskrta has been used 
as a criterion to distinguish the sacred language 
from more or less vulgar tongues. 

Judging from the number of literary produc- 
tions, both ancient and comparatively modern, 
the Sanskrit language seems to be decidedly the 
richest of all members of the so-called Indo- 
European family. Similarly, when we consider 
the number of roots and inflexions as well as 
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the extensive systems of grammar, Sanskrit 
appears to have almost no rival in the ancient 
stock of languages. Sanskrit is rightly called 
‘the language of science’ It is a language 
which contains all that a man should endeavour 
to know. No language can boast of having 
given to the world more departments of 
ennoblinz studies and having widened the 
bounds of human knowledge to a greater 
extent ‘The list of the different branches of 
knowledge, as enumerated in the Brahmagas, 
Upanisads, Mahabharata and the Mahabhasya, 
will go to show the range of studies which was 
provided by this sacred language of the Aryans.’ 
At least by the orthodox Hindus, Sanskrit is still 
regarded as the most original of all tongues. 
The Hindu grammarians have tried to show 
that Prakrta and Apabhramésa dialects are not 
descended from a different source but wave 


I 
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Sanskrit as their common origin. It is not 
for us to make here the bold attempt to prove 
that Sanskrit is the mother of all languages, 
nor to explain the structural resemblances of 
Sanskrit with Greek and Latin as strengthening 
the same conclusion. ‘The part played by 
Sanskrit in the history of Comparative Philology 
has already been pointed out in the introductory 
pages ; and we may be permitted to say that this 
new science to the evolution of which the main 
impetus was given by the study of Sanskrit has 
now assumed great proportions. Transmitted 
orally from generation to generation, the ancient 
Indian literature has had to suffer a good deal, 
numerous important works on various subjects 
being irrecoverably lost for ever. Very few 
languages have been so fertile and creative as 
Sanskrit and fewer still that have suffered so 
encrmous a loss through the destructive hand of 
time. But notwithstanding such loss and 
mutilation wrought by time and carelessness 
on the part of those who were custodians of 
Indian culture, Sanskrit literature, as it has 
come down to us, does not fail to show a 
continuous line of development in thought- 
proeess as well as in language. 

It requires to be stated at the outset 
that the ancient language of India has two 
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well-marked divisions, namely, Vedic (ehandas) 
and classical (laukika). The former differs from 
the latter in more than one respect. The 
earliest specimen of the sacred tongue is 
preserved by the Vedas, specially by the 
Rgveda, where we meet with a language of 
beautiful poetry in which the religious in- 
vocations or prayers of our ancient forefathers 
found an exuberant expression. ‘The Vedas 
are beyond dispute the earliest we possess, the 
most complete representation which has been 
preserved to modern times of that primitive 
lyrical poetry which theory assumes as the 
earliest in the literary history of every people.’’ 
In these natural and simple hymns are recorded 
the history of Aryan civilisation in its primitive 
character and the religious life of India in 
its original form. This lyrical poetry of the 
Samhitas was followed by the extensive prose 
style of the Brahmanas. A point that is special- 
ly significant for our linguistic study is that in 

the transitional period between lyrical poetry - 
and prose, many words seem to have undergone 
changes both in their formal and logical aspects, 
and that a number of new words and expressions 
actually came into existence. The Vedic language 
in its last phase is represented by the U panisads 
and the ancient .Suíres. Some have, however, 
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found three distinct periods "s the develop- 
ment of the Sanskrit language. The period 
beginning with the Bráhmanas and closing with 
Panini is called the ‘ period of middle Sanskrit.’ 
Yàska stands midway between the Vedic and 
classical periods, his work representing the 
classical Sanskrit in the making. A continuous 
development is thus traceable during the 
different stages through which Sanskrit had to 
pass before it was stereotyped by the strict 
rules of grammar. When the elaborate and 
verbose prose style of the Brahmanyas had come 
to a close, there arose a more artificial style, 
known as Sūtra, characterised by extreme 
brevity and conciseness which evidently found 
much favour with the grammarians and philo- 
sophers. The extent to which brevity was 
followed by the Indian grammarians is best 
shown by a paribhaàsa.? 

The typical language preserved in the Vedas 
is literary, as distinguished from the spoken, 
and in consequence of the usual difference 
between the two, one may be allowed to suppose 


1 R. G. Bhandarkar: Wilson Philological Lectures, 
p. 30. 
* ‘From the language of the Rgveda we can trace 
a steady development to classical Sanskrit, VALERIE the 
later Sambhitas and the Brihmanas.’ 
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that the poetical or literary language of the 
Samhitas was in certain features different from 
the language which was generally spoken by 
men in those primitive days. In the absence of 
any positive evidence it is almost impossible to 
say anything definitely as to the real nature 
of such a language, and the extent to which 
this popular language influenced the poetical 
language of the Vedas. This language, if it 
were at all spoken, seems to have been either 
older than, or co-eval with the Vedic language, 
and was current more or less among all classes 
of people. The identification of this language 
is, however, very difficult. It is supposed by 
some to have been the oldest form of Pràkrta. 
With those who, like Vakpati, assign greater 
originality and antiquity to it, Prakrta is not 
an offshoot of Sanskrit, that is, the relation in 
which Sanskrit stands to Prakrta is not one of 
mother and daughter. Contrary to the deriva- 
tion of the orthodox grammarians, Prakrta is 
said to have an independent origin of its own. | 
According to this view, what we now call 
Sanskrit or a purified language might be 
supposed to have developed out of Prakrta, 
which means ‘ natural’ as opposed to artificial. 
In point of antiquity the Vedas, specially the 
Rgveda, stand at the head of Sanskrit literature, 
and may be viewed as the oldest literary record 
of the Aryan culture. According to the orthodox 
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Hindu belief, the Vedas are not of human origin 
(apauruseya), but exist from eternity. To some 
they embody the infallible utterance of the 
Supreme Being’; and to some they represent 
the ancient stock of wisdom that has been 
traditionally transmitted to us through a long 
line of teachers (guruparampara). They are, 
again, held to be the eternal truth that 
shone upon the ancient sages in moments of 
sacred meditation, But as far as our linzuistic 
vision is permitted to proceed, the language 
represented by the Vedic hymns, both beautiful 
as well as poetical in form, does not seem to 
have embodied the first articulate utterance 
of mankind. From both evolutionary and 
linguistic points of view, it is difficult to assume 
that the first intellectual unfolding of the 
primitive mind could have found expression in 
so beautiful and rhythmical a language as 
that of the Vedas. What is nearer the truth 


is that we meet with .a language in the 
' Vedas that seems to have left its cruder 


stage far behind, and received refinement and 
poetical embellishment to a considerable degree— 
a fact that goes to strengthen the view that 
the Vedic language, as it has come down to 
us, has been the result of à long course of 
linguistic development. It is obvious that 
the ancient language had undoubtedly made 
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some progress before it could produce such 
literary works as the Vedas. The hymns are 
consequently far from being the first and the most 
original of their kind, for the artistic descrip- 
tions, pantheistic ideas and the worship of 
gods, as they are embodied in the Vedas, 
point to a different state of things, i.e., the 
hymns had developed out of some older and 
cruder form of speech and ideas. ‘The 
hymns presuppose a long history of linguistic 
development that covers a considerable period 
of time, but we are not in the possession of any 
positive data to form any definite idea of it. 
Judged by the standard of civilisation as revealed 
in the Vedas, the hymns appear to portray the 
history of a highly religious people (or of priest- 
craft as some have opined) who appear to have 
made considerable advance in certain depart- 
ments of culture and were familiar with some 
social and political institutions. 

The hymns, it must be borne in mind, have, 
preserved the polished literary language as con- 
trasted with the current or spoken tongue, the 
former being more artistic and rhetorical than the 
latter.’ In order to get an idea of this imaginary 
‘ pre-Vedic ' language, we have only to picture 
before our mind the existence of a languaze— 
eruder in form, simpler in style and wanting 
in metaphor— which had ultimately developed 


* Maedonell: The History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 20 
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into the poetical language of the Vedas. The 
structural resemblances noticeable in Sanskrit, 
Avesta, Greek and Latin have led most of the 
modern philologists to trace the origin of all 
prominent languages to one common stock to 
which the name ‘ Parent-tongue' has been fitly 
given. By comparing a number of forms, as, for 
instance, SK. parca, GK: wevre, Lat. quinque 
Goth. fimf and Lith. penki, the philolozists 
have postulated a form like *penqwe" as the 
oldest and most original one. Now, this original 
tongue, whether identical with the * pre-Vedic’ 
language, as referred to above, or with any 
other imaginary language that has left no record 
behind, is supposed to be the mother of all lan- 
guages. In the opinion of WVakpati, it is 
Prakrta that deserves such a glorious designa- 
tion.! Among the modern scholars some are of 
opinion, not without some amount of justification, 
that the Vedic language as well as Sanskrit is 


_ but literary forms of an old or ‘primary’ type 


of Prakrta. One finds it, however, extremely 
difficult to arrive at any definite conclusion 
as to the real identity of such a ‘ Parent-tongue.' 

While a harmonious continuity is traceable 
in all phases of transition in the course of which 
the ancient language passed into classical 
Sanskrit, the evidence of a remarkable difference 
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between the two well-marked types of language 
is also clear and overwhelming.’ ‘Though 
we do not fully agree with the staterhent that 
‘Classical Sanskrit presents the appearance 
of an artificial product,’ we cannot but say 
that the rigid principles of Sanskrit grammar 
seems to have counteracted -the development 
of Sanskrit to a great extent, and made 
classical Sanskrit somewhat stereotyped.* The 
chandas differs from the /awkika or spoken 
Sanskrit in general tone, vocabulary, and to a 
certain extent, in its meaning or logical aspects 
also. In the Vedic language greater attention 
was paid to the phonological side. Samasas 
(compounds)-were, for instance, usually deter- 
mined by accents. These sorts of phonetic niceties 
were particularly observed in the recitation of 
the Vedic hymns. ‘The extent to which impor- 
tance was attached to proper accentuation is 
illustrated by a legend which tells us that the 
expression Jndra-satruh turned fatal on the part. 
of the sacrificer himself on account of a slight 
error in the accent; In the Vedas we meet 


^ ‘The former differs from the latter on the whole 
about as much as Homeric from classieal Greek, or the 
Latin of Salic hymns from that of Vario.’ 
Maedonell: The History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 20. 
s Op. Cit. p. 22. 
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with a large number of words and peculiar 
grammatical terminations which have entirely 
disappeared making room for new ones in the 
later phase of the ancient language. We 
propose to give below some peculiar features 
of the Vedic language. 

In the Vedic language we find intervocal d 
sometimes changed into /, e.g., agrimide is con- 
vertible into agnimile. We have both the forms 
gonam and gavàm (genitive plural of go), while 
the former has become obsolete in classical 
Sanskrit. Similarly, we have double termina- 
tions in the nominative plural, namely, asas 
as in  janüsah, and 'as as in devah.’ Again, 
in the accusative singular of words ending 
in w, we find two forms as fanvam and 
fanuvam and prabhvam and prabhuvam.’ In 
contrast with the affixes ina or /à as in later 
Sanskrit, the instrumental singular was often 
formed by the addition of à or ya, as in uruyZ4, 
madhvà (instead of uruna and madhuna), 
` bahava and navaya (in the place of bahuna and 
nava), svapnaya (instead of svapnena) and so on.‘ 
The instrumental plural of words ending in 
a often retains bhis or ebhis as in rudrebhih, 
purvebhih, and sometimes takes ais as in 


|! Pan., 7.1.57. 
> Pan., 7.1.60. 
* Pan., 6.4.86, aaa wei ageq—Var. 
* Pan., 7.1.89. mmammgqewmq— Var. 
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rudraih.) It should be noted here that the 
affix bhis or ebhis (as in rudrebhih) has analogy 
with the instrumental plural of the pronoun 
idam. The locative singular affix is sometimes 
dropped, as in parame vyoman (instead of 
vyomani), and it is sometimes changed to 4, as 
in nabha for nabhau. The nominative plural 
of words in neuter gender and ending in « is fre- 
quently changed to à, as we find vigva dhanani 
for vi$vani dhanani. In the Vedic hymns we 
have janita for janayita, éamita for $amayita, 
vidma for vidmah, eva for eva,’ tmana for atmana,’ 
astapadi for astapadi.” and so on. For the 
archaic Vedic forms like atarisat, patnyayah, 
pitvi, snatvi, istvinam, prtsusu (double suffixes) 
and $rnotía we have in later Sanskrit farayatu, 
patnyah, pitva, snalva, is(va, prtsw and srauta, 
It is particularly to be remembered that the 
Vedic subjunctive (as in pra ma ayumst 
tārişat (Rgveda, X. 186.1.), called /e/ in the 
Asltadhyayi, is not traceable in classical, 
Sanskrit. The infinitive in Sanskrit is usually 
formed by the affix /w»» but in the Vedic 


© Pin, 7.4.40. 

> Pan., T.1.5U. 

s  Pün., 6.4.53-54. 

* Pan., 6.3.1236. 

^ Pün., 6.4.141. 

e Pan., 6.83.126. 
! oy qua] emmesmmimu:-—bhattoji. 
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language we meet witha number of peculiar 
infinitives, often with the sense of a dative 
singular, as jivase, hantave, mlecchitavai, kartave, 
datavai, pibadhyai, etc. Panini has observed 
that in the chandas the compound of the words, 
namely, pifr and »àtr yields such a form as 
pitaramatara, the root sah (to bear) gives 
two forms in kívà such as sadhvai and sadhva, 
and that the augment ya is sometimes found 
after ktv@ as in gatvaya (for gaíva). Pronouns 
like /va and £ya are but rarely to be found in 
later Sanskrit. The Nighantu enumerates such 
verbal forms as gamati and isati which have 
probably changed respectively into gacchati 
and iechati in classical Sanskrit. All these 
peculiarities or characteristics of the Vedic 
language have been clearly shown by Panini in 
the so-called Vaidika Prakarana, and what we 
have stated above forms only an insignificant 
part of his highly comprehensive system. Unlike 


other systems of grammar known to us, Panini’s 


Astadhyayi has taken notice of both the Vedic 
and classical Sanskrit, and has thus justly 
merited the glorious designation of Vedanga. 
With regard to meaning, we notice 
that certain Vedic words have changed their 


Pün., 3.4.9. 
Pan., 6.3.33. 
Pan., 6.383.118. 
Pano., 7.1.47. 


* 5 ^ ⸗ 
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meanings in , classical Sanskrit. The word 
kavi as explained by Yaska and Sayana, was 
originally used in the Vedas in a general sense 
to denote ‘one who has seen the last extremity 
of the nature of a thing,’ Z.e., one possessing 
keen intellectual vision, but it came to be used 
in a restricted sense, namely, the writer of 
metrical verses. The word is frequently found 
in the former sense in the early Upanisads.^ The 
word mrga was a general name for animals, 
and not strictly restricted to a species, e.g., 
‘deer.’ The word paśu occurs in the Rgveda as 
a general name for all animals including men.’ 
The Tantrik texts have also retained the term 
pagu in this wider sense (cf. pati, pasu and 
paga in the Trika doctrine) and they have 
named the ‘Lord of beings’ as pasupatt. 
The word vrata originally meant karman, t.e., 
action in general or anna (rice), but in classical 
Sanskrit it denotes particular religious rites 
and ceremonies,  Patanjali has taken this word 
as meaning what is taken for food.^ The word 


' sfagtar afanq:—Rgveda, I. 1.1. 
> xq wu waa? azfa— Katha, 2.4.14. 
> wat a ata: watt fafeer-—Reveda, X. 180.2. 
‘ at fawear: ama) azfa—Reveda, VIH. 100. 11. 
* gafafa waarm (as in ‘ear aaqnilea AA aq) 
wana aaqaa azada «xxq—Nirukta, II. 15. 
6° aà q armraaenmaqazaa—Mahabhasya, 1. 1. 1 
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vasu, denoting originally ‘necessaries of life,’ is 
now frequently used to signify ‘wealth’ alone. 
The Brahmanas and the earlier Upanisads 
also present some peculiar forms which are 
no longer found in classical Sanskrit.) In the 
Chandogya we find the words himkara, prastava 
and pratihara in an entirely different sense. 
The particles ha vai were generally used in the 
Upanisads to denote antiquity, and the form 
asa (instead of babhuva) is also sometimes found 
(Kathopanisad). Even in Yaska’s Nirukta we 
find many archaic words and expressions which 
became obsolete in later Sanskrit. The words 
karman and upeksa or upeksitavya are used by 
Yaska respectively in the sense of ‘signification’ 
and ‘observation,’ ? and the words pradeéa (name) 
and wpajana as signifying ‘action’ and ‘augment ’? 
respectively. Yaska has not only used yatho 
as well as yathà but has in one place put 
together four particles, namely, yatho, hi, nu 
and vai probably for the sake of giving emphasis 
to his statements.* This is not, however, allowed 


1 Bhandarkar: Wilson Philological Lectures, pp. 20-21. 

* aitinn wafa—Nirukta, I. 3. 
smaa une Safaaar—op. cit. 

Ss grim giana wrerq—op. cit. I. 12. 
senina w wrenmiea—nDurga. 

* aay fe 4 a vac—Nirukta, I. 14. 
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in later Sanskrit. He has made use of a number 
of words, such as bilma (difference or division), 
atnüra (wandering), damuna (having the power 
of control), xamakarana?® (termination) which 
are rarely to be met with in later Sanskrit. In 
the smrti-texts, namakarana means a kind of 
ceremony (baptising a child with names). 
Expressions like karmanamikah — samskarah 
(zrammatieal analysis pertaining to names 
formed according to action), arthanityalh (the 
same as arlhapradhanah), sisikga rajyena (gave 
repeated instructions on the governance of king- 
dom) and yuddhavarna (as if it were a fight) oceur 
in the Nirukta. There are, again, some old and 
antiquated Vedic forms which are no longer 
used in classical Sanskrit. The verbal forms 
usa, lera, cakra, peca, etc., seem to have been 
obsolete even at the time of Katyàáyana. 
Patanjali observes that these words have lost 
their application and have been replaced by such 
forms as «wgitah, tirnah, krtavan, and pakvavan 
respectively. These forms are, however, 
available in the Vedas.* 


1 Nirukta, I. 14. 
2 qma: waaq:—Durga under Nirukta, II. 5. 
s Mahabhasya, 1. 1. 1, under the Varttika 
AmA i” 
* aqa adi eae om? 8-4 aA taal vae aga | 
at, qi WU wWm—op. cil. 
35 
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Now we are going to launch upon a 
disputed problem. What has been the subject. E 
of a great controversy is : whether Sanskrit had 
ever enjoyed the dignity of a spoken tongue, 
or had been simply a literary language in which 
the sacred books of the Hindus were com posed. 
The majority of Western scholars have, however, 
denied the possibility of Sanskrit having been 
ever a spoken language of the people at large. 
Their contention is based on the ground that 

a language guided by such rigid rules of 

gerammar'and phonetics is not likely to have 

been current as a spoken language, specially 
among the masses. And what is all the more 
possible is that a language, more akin to 

Prakrta than Sanskrit, was the general medium 

of communication. Without going into further 

details at present, we will only remark that the 
uneducated mass which formed, as it still forms, 
the bulk of society was prevented by natural 
disabilities from having Sanskrit as its mother- 
tongue. It needs hardly be said that the correct 
pronunciation of Sanskrit words, apart from the 
question of grammar, requires a good deal of 
training in which ordinary people are always 
lacking. Sanskrit, if it had been at alla spoken 
language, was the language of the cultured 
people. In the fertile period of its literary 
development, Sanskrit was, we are inclined to 
believe, undoubtedly a spoken language, though 
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its currency was possibly limited to the 
educated section of the upper classes. There 
was admittedly a class of people, mainly 
com posed of the Brahmins, that had Sanskrit 
for its mother-tongue. The three upper classes 
popularly known as the ‘ twice-born’ (dvijati), 
i.e., those allowed to make a study of the 
Vedas, are supposed to have been Sanskrit- 
speaking people. It is clear from the evidence 
of the Upanisads that the Ksatriyas used to take 
a leading part in all philosophical discussions of 
the day, specially in the court of Janaka. There 
is no doubt that these discussions, like the 
ancient method of teaching, were carried on in 
Sanskrit. People other than Brahmins but 
holding dignified position in life were also 
competent to speak Sanskrit. In the Ramayana 
Hanuman is said to have delivered his 
message to Sità in genuine Sanskrit just 
like a ‘twice-born’ (dvijatiriva | samskrtam ). 
A demon named Ilvala is also described as 
capable of speaking Sanskrit, More striking - 
is the evidence available in the Mahabhasya. 
Patafijali narrates a controversy in which a 
charioteer (sūta) not only speaks in Sanskrit, 
but ably discusses the derivation of the word 
prajitr with a grammarian." 


. gaa: damd aza—Kamayana. 
3 wdfe mafaz Sursum we! Msa wea waafa? a cCunm— 
wunpaav aifsafa—Mahabhasya, Vol. I, p. 488. 
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There is overwhelming evidence, both internal 
and external, which tends to prove beyond any 
shadow of doubt that Sanskrit was current as a 
spoken language before the beginning of the 
Christian era. The term bhāşā, derived as it is 
from the root bhāş, to speak, is in itself an 
indication that Sanskrit was at one time as 
good a spoken language as Latin or Greek. 
No one can possibly deny that a language, 
possessinz such a vast literature that covers 
almost all departments of human knowledge, was 
once prevalent as a living language. It is by no 
means improbable that the people—whose reli- 
gious texts, moral and legal codes, spiritual ideas, 
poetry, songs, prayers, history and even folk- 
tales and fables are all preserved in Sanskrit— 
inherited that language as their mother-tongue. 
Moreover, one can, as a matter of fact, express 
himself freely or give adequate expression to 
all his ideas only when he happens to speak 
in his own mother-tongue. Now, the clear way 
in which Vyasa, Valmiki and Patafjali, to 
mention:only a few, have expressed themselves 
all throughout their respective works shows not 
only their command over language, but makes 
it abundantly clear tbat Sanskrit was un- 
doubtedly a spoken language with them. 
The ease with which Kautilya composed 
the science of Politics  (arthasaástra) and 
Vatsyiyana wrote his famous work on erotics 





— 
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(kamaégastra) may also be adduced as further 
evidence in support of our view. = 

The frequent references to Dhasa, as they 
occur in the Nirukta, unmistakably testifies to 
the fact that Sanskrit was current as a living 
language at the time of Yaska. The existence 
of Sanskrit as a spoken tongue is made clear 
by Yaska when he expressly states that in 
deriving certain Vedic words (krdanta) he had 
to make use of some verbal roots directly taken 
from the basa or the language current at that 
time. Further, he has taken notice of some 
provincial or dialectical variations of Sanskrit 
as aspoken tongue. While the verbal form, 
Yaska observes, namely, savati, meaning 
‘moving’ (gacchati) is used by the Kambojas, 
the nominal form £ava, denoting ‘a dead body,’ 
was in vogue among the Aryans. Similarly, 
the people of eastern provinces used the verbal 
form dati in the sense of ‘cutting,’ and the 
noun-form daira (a cutting instrument) was 
used by the northerners. The word laukika 
whereby  Patanjali denotes the current or 
spoken tongue is also to be found in the 
Nirukta.  Patanjali has not only referred to the 
important observation of Yaska but has added 


o mas pi fae: md] ava —Nirukta, II. 2. 
»  safahfamui BIAS suma, fasces y wise ma sfa i 
. aifananra arg eaq@iag—loc. cif. 
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7. — other examples of provincial variations 


in Sanskrit. While Aammati, he continues, is 
used among the Surüstras and ramhati (both 
denoting *movement') among the eastern and 
central countries, the Aryans used only gam 
or gacchati. 

The difference between the spoken Sanskrit 
of the northern and eastern peoples has also 
been carefully pointed out by Panini. He bas 
particularly taken notice of the fact that the 
northerners used such forms as Adriseni, aksani, 
ete., with the suffix iñ and not Adrisenye and 
laksanya by virtue of the termination sya.’ 
They used àmraguptüyani in the place of which 
the easterners had āmragupti. Again, the 
feminine forms like GairgydAyan!, etc., formed 
with spha, were current among the easterners * 
There was also some amount of difference 
regarding accents between the eastern and 
southern countries. This is noticed by P&nini 
in the rule Pàün., 6.2.74. 

From Yaska we come to Pānini whose 
work on grammar is regarded by scholars 
as a great landmark in the field of Sanskrit 
literature. There is convincing evidence’ 
to the effect that Sanskrit was a spoken 


safn qoy w (wis: uremrendiw afai crm. egwa— 
Mababhisya, 1.1.1. 








swasa — Pin., 4.1.153. 
kd uat = afer:—Pain., 4.1.17. 
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language at the time of Panini whose 
reputation as a grammarian reached the 
southernmost extremity of India, i.e., the Cape 
Comorin. A huge system of grammar, as that 
of Panini, could not have practically come 
into existence, if Sanskrit had not been current 
asaspoken tongue at that time (fifth century 
B. C.). Panini had in view both the Vedic 
and classical forms, and the language for which 
he formulated the rules of his dAsfadhyayt was 
certainly a living language with him. As a 
large number of the Vedic forms had already 
become obsolete, Panini had to make a number 
of rules exclusively for them. He has laid 
down that certain suffixes, as kvasu and sdnac, 
are used equally in the Vedic and laukika 
Sanskrit in the place of /it (perfect). He has 
sanctioned the optional use of /i( in the ^Aàsa 
so far as the roots sad, ras and sru are 
concerned. Here lig is invariably followed by 


^ pgs am:  qrí«;—Mahübhágya under the rule 
Pan., 2.4.50. This expression may also mean that 
Pánini's name was familiar even to children. 

* Keith has rightly observed: — '' Panini bas rules 
which are meaningless for anything but a vernacular, 
apart from the fact that the term Bbāsā which he applies 
to the speech he teaches has the natural sense of a spoken 


language. "'' 
—A History of Sanskrit Literature, p. ‘. 


° Pan., 8.2.106-107, 
* wat eereqeu—Pin., 3.2.108. 
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koasu and we get such forms as sedivan, ugivàn 
nnd guésruvaén. He has also made provision in 
the bhaàsa for such peculiar Vedic forms as 
upeyivan, anü$vün and anicana.' The root tr 
(to go), preceded by the preposition wpa and 
followed by kvasu together with the augment 
- if, is frequently available in classical Sanskrit.’ 
Similarly, the root as, preceded by the negative 
particle and followed by kvasu without the 
augment i/, is also found in later Sanskrit. 
References to bhasa have also been made 
elsewhere. In a sentence that is used for the 
purpose of determination (veicara), e.g., as to 
whether a thing is a snake or a rope, it is held 
that the last vowel of the first word should 
be prolonged, as ahirnu rajjurnu (itis either 
a snake or a rope). The three Vedic words 
formed with the suffix Avasu, namely, daévan 
(from das to give or injure), sahvan (from sah 
to bear) and midhvan (from mih to give) are 
traceable also in classical Sanskrit. These forms 
are called peculiar (tpdatana), because they 
get neither reduplication nor the augment iż. 
The use of the root das along with those of ri, 


. stfanaammaarma—Pan., 3.2.109. 
? aqi wrwrarefa yaar frst aq fae Rg sz 
saaa «=, WH gatorna: agsia varata: sfa arfa: 1 
Bhatțoji. 
s ga q mamaq —Pān., 8.2.98. 
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ksi, etc., occurs usually in the chandas. Out 
of these, ksi alone has been allowed to be used in 
bhasa.? | 

The poets claimed a freedom of their own 
and could not always fetter themselves by the 
strict rules of grammar, and they exercised a 
considerable amount of license in the use of 
words. This is why they are often styled 
niranku$a (i.e. moving freely like an elephant 
without the fear of a goad). Kalidasa has used 
prabhavisnu® though the form, specially with the 
preposition, is not at all sanctioned in bhasa.* He 
has also used asa (from as, to be), in spite of the 
fact that the root as yields only babhiva in lif. 
The form kamayana® (instead of kamayamana) 
cannot be supported by the rules of grammar. 
By the expression prabhramsayam yo nahusam 
cakara,® Kalidasa has violated the principle of 
grammar to an unpardonable extent. The so- 
called ungrammatical forms or arsa-preyogas, 
as we often meet with in the Mahabharata 
and the Ramayana, have a history of their 
own. Though they do not conform to the 


' agy zo aang az afeafa—Reveda, I 1.6. 
am faafa ami— op. cit. 


? fe amni ‘a4 az an: menn: fanfa’ (cqen)— 

3 Sakuntala, 2. Bhattoji. 
* yaa—Pan., 3.1.138. 

5 Sakuntala, d. 9 Raghuvamsa, 13. 


26 





E. rules of grammar, we are not strictly 
allowed to treat them as absolutely ungramma- 


tical or unacceptable. We do not question their 
validity generally for two reasons: they were 


either used by seers of respectable antiquity who, 
like the $istas as described by Patafijali, were 
regarded as authority in respect of the applica- 
tion of words, or they might be supposed to have 
been correctly formed in accordance with a 
system of grammar (pre-Paniniyan) which is no 
longer accessible to us. 

Another evidence is afforded by the ancient 
manner of salutation. In the rules that 
determine the prolongation or prolation of 
vowels (pluta), we find the clear indication 
of a spoken language. Panini has formulated 
a rule to the effect that in a sentence used 
for returning salute (pratyabhivadana) to 
a non-§2dra the last vowel (ti) should be a 
prolated as well as a high-pitched (uda/fa) one, 
as, for example, Gyusmanedhi Devadatta (O you 
long-lived Devadatta, come). Katyayana has 
made improvement upon it by holding that it is 
not so in the case of a woman.’ In setting forth 
the motives that are served by the study of 
grammar, Patanjali has quoted a verse which 
emphatically declares that an uneducated man, 


3 


yafuaresae —Pin., 8.2.83. 
* fear a—Varttika. 
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who does not know how to prolonz a name in 
responding to a salutation, should be treated 
like a woman.’ Is it possible that such a 
practice could ever be in vogue if Sanskrit had 
been anything but a spoken language? Our 
answer is emphatically in the negative. 

Sanskrit had been not only a spoken lan- 
guage in the time of Yaska and Panini, but we 
have sufficient evidence to believe that it con- 
tinued to be so even at a much later period, 
we mean that of Katyayana ond Patanyjali. 
Katyayana’s Vaàarttikas) which are in most 
cases improvement upon the Asfadhyayi, took 
notice of the growing or new forms not anti- 
cipated by the rules of Panini. In this 
improvement and elaboration — Kátyayana 
certainly succeeded in bringing his wider out- 
look on language to bear upon the problems of 
grammar. Panini had only dvitiyays in the 
dative singular of dvitiya, but  Katyàyana, 
acquainted as he was with new forms and 
expressions of a spoken language, made an 
additional rule to the effect that words ending 
in Ziya (in both masculine and feminine) 
should be optionally declined like sarvanaman 
(pronoun) in the dative, ablative, genitive and 


^o cwfawru: werfuare ara? 5 ow a fe faz: 


wr Wo fawpr eaaa "a 1 
Mahübhüsya, 1. 1. 1. 


* — ewrqmawmruemfmar q uam i 
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locative singular,’ and we have consequently 
dvitiyasmai, dvitiyasmin and dbvitiyasmat as 
well as dvitiyayai and dvitiyasyai and so on.* 
Too many are the innovations brought 
about by the author of the Varitikas to be 
exhaustively stated within this short compass. 
On the strength of the Vdarttikas we have 
feminine of vadhuía with zip or lengthened 
i as vadhuti meaning ' youthful,'? a dative case 
in patye $ete (lying down for her husband) * 
and ablative in papat viramati? (abstaining 
from sin) and so on. The last Varttika 
has been, however, set aside by  Pataijali 
on the assumption of ‘intellectual separation’ 
(buddhisthapaya). 

Both Panini and Káàtyayana employed some 
words and expressions which are scarcely to be 
found in later Sanskrit. Upasamkhyana® in the 
sense of ‘supplementary addition,’ vyavaya in 
the sense of ‘interposition, 7? anvavasarga in 


* "The rule Pan., 7. 3. 115, is thus overthrown by the 
Vürttika ‘ aua<® dae faquadeum | I 


2 fanrainace dae fequademmq«q i—Var. 

Ss agaa Xia arerq—Vir. 

* faa aafaifa asia duerraq—V ar. 

s sppaifaxramerzratergueummsg — Vir. 

^ gemere uuum — Vir. 

7 wezmereqaewdiía—Pan., 8.4.2. The word vyavdya 
now means ‘sexual intercourse.’ 
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the sense of ‘free order’  (Kkamaearanuyaa), 
atyantasamyoga' as denoting ‘close connection ' 
or vyüpli, apavarga in the sense of ‘attainment 
of result’ (as distinct from the attainment of 
final emancipation), are very rarely used in later 
Sanskrit, An expression like giva-bhagavatah* 
meaning ‘one worshipping Siva as the highest 
godhead’ is also rare. 

Next we come to Patanjali. The Maha- 
bhüsya contains some passages which show 
that Sanskrit had not ceased to be a spoken 
tongue even at the time of Patanjali. Just in 
the very beginning of his commentary, Patan- 
jali has spoken of two different kinds of 
speech, namely, vaidika or chandas and 
laukika or bhas@, the latter undoubtedly 
refers to the current or spoken language of 
his time. Both Katyayana and Patanjali have 
shown their close acquaintance with southern 
India or the Deccan which, like Aryavarta as 
defined in the Mahabhasya and elsewhere, 
was a great centre of Brahmanic culture. 
While commenting on the Varttika yatha 
laukika-vaidikesu, Patanjali has observed that 


1 ^ aqeneammerHus-—op. cit., 2.23.5. “sera” was 
probably the earliest name for logical vyápti or invariable 
concomitance. 

* Mahabhiasya under Pün., 5.2.76. 


s Sat mere ? efammiafzemsmiw—Mahabhiüsya, 1.1.1. 
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the people of the Deccan are naturally fond 


of using words ending in /addhita or derivative 
terminations; as, for instance, they are found 
to use laukike and vaidike instead of loke and 
vede. What is stated here does not apply to a 
dead language; and we can reasonably assume 
that Sanskrit was current, though in a limited 
sphere, as a spoken language up to the second 
century before the Christian era. The apho- 
risms such as lokato’rthaprayukte sabdaprayoge 
$astrena dharmaniyamah, sarve desantare, etc., 
distinctly speak of a language that was nothing 
but spoken. Pataiijali has further remarked that 
the use of correct words in consonance with 
the rules of grammar is alone attended 
with relizious merits, although correct and 
corrupt forms are found to be equally 
expressive in ordinary parlance. Patanjali 
has said elsewhere that great lakes (sarah) are 
called serasi in the Deccan.” He -has given 
us another valuable piece of information 
that it was not necessarily the educated 
Brahmins alone who had Sanskrit as their 


1 fgaafear afanan ag ons 3 fe warm ae aifaa- 
fafaa nqua—op. cit. 
* gamma mea arom ca Afaan: (naa serearisfesst 
arqueaaa fnan wadifa—op. Cit., 1.L: 1. 
> afeurau fe cwwrferwxifa aca veru * 
Mahiaibhisya under Pan,, 1.1.19. 
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spoken tongue, but there was also a class of 
people known as sistas who with or without any 
knowledge of grammar were naturally com- 
petent to speak correct Sanskrit. They were, so 
to speak, the authority so far as the use of words 
was concerned. ‘Their usages or applications 
(as prsodara), though sometimes contrary to the 
rules of grammar, were accepted by the 
grammarians without a word of objection, Just 
as we can speak our mother-tongue without 
knowing a syllable of grammar, even so were 
these gisfas able to speak correctly without 
having any knowledge of grammar. This faculty 
was either intuitive on their part or a divine 
grace bestowed upon them.’ 

A. question may be raised here as tothe people 
with whom Sanskrit was a spoken language. 
We have already touched upon this point in 
our preliminary observation. It was admittedly 
in the traditionally cultured community of the 
Brahmins, and to a certain extent, in that of the 
ruling race, that Sanskrit prevailed as a spoken 
language. Sanskrit was once so popular a 
language in the whole of the Aryavartta that it 
could be spoken even by people belonging to the 
lower strata of society ; and this fact becomes 
more than clear from a reference in the Maha- 
bhasya (where a charioteer is found discussing 


^ amma Sagas: HIA] ar alsd 4 aTerariteadta 4 ara fafea: 
naa sys %#—Mahibhisya under Pin., 6. 3. 109. 
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with a erammarian in Sanskrit). In the dramatic 
literature of Sanskrit we find a still more convin- 
cing proof, i.e, while noble and aristocratic 
persons are speaking Sanskrit, the uneducated 
people as well as females have different forms 
of Prakrta as their spoken language. Though 
there is, however, no entire absence of drama 
written absolutely in Sanskrit, the evidence 
drawn from the dramatic works in general 
lends colour to the view that Sanskrit, as a 
spoken language, was in all probability confined 
to the area of Brahmanieal culture, and that 
certain forms of Prakrta were, on the other 
hand, current among the uneducated mass. 
The Sanskrit-speaking Brahmins were, however, 
familiar with the dialects of the neighbouring 
people, since they had many occasions to come in 
touch with them. Though with them Sanskrit 
was evidently a spoken language, Katyayana 
and Patafijali seem to have been familiar 
with Prakrtas, as is evident from their using 
such forms as @Gnapayati, vaddhati, vattati, 
güvi, goni,’ ete. (the Sanskrit equivalents of 
which are respectively a@jrapayatt, varddhate, 
varttate and gauh). 

Recent investigations in central Asia, China, 
Japan, Tibet, Ceylon as well as various 


* gama: maafa e fora ra: ⸗ 
Var, 12 under Pàn., 1.3.1. 
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islands in the Indian ocean, have brought to 
light such convincing and interesting materials 
that we can now state without any fear of 
contradiction that Sanskrit and the culture 
which lies at its back were not only confined to 
the so-called Aryavartta or the land of the Sisfas, 
but spread far and wide to make its influence 
felt by other countries at present geographically 
detached from India. The civilisation of India 
is so organically connected with the ancient 
language of the land that the diffusion of Indian 
culture abroad necessarily meant the spread of 
Sanskrit. Even on the side of language, Sanskrit 
did not lag behind in exercising -its stupen- 
dous influence over the nighbouring countries 
of India, and traces of Sanskritic names as well 
as evidences of the cultivation of Sanskrit are 
still available in Java, Campa, Cambodia and 
other far-off countries. The spirit of religion 
embedded in Sanskrit was not less powerful and 
active in penetrating into the heart of various 
nations so as to make them what they are in 
matters religious and social. ‘Half the world,’ 
in the estimation of an Indian thinker, ‘moves 
on independent foundations which Hinduism 
supplied. China and Japan, Tibet and Siam, 
Burma and Ceylon look to India as their 
spiritual home.'! 


‘+ * B. Radhakrishnan: The Hindu View of Life, p. 12. 
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. +. PRAKRIT AND APABHRAMSA 





Classification of main Indian languages—derivation and varieties 


of Prakrit—origin of Apabbramdéa—corruption of speech due 
to various causes—admixture of Sanskrit with Prakrits and 
yii foreign tongues—foreigu and Dravidian elements in Sanskrit— 
the question of religion involved in the use of correct words— 
: | the views of the Mimüribsakas—Aryan and Mleccha usages of 
3-  words—signification of Apabhrathéa—Bhartrhari and Gahgeáa 
| . on the power of denotation of Apabhrainéa, 


We have already taken notice of the fact 
that there were, side by side with Sanskrit, 
other languages current in India under the 
common name Prakrta, or Prakrit, as the word 
has been distorted like Sanskrit by the majority 
of scholars. These dialects, which in course of 
time became more popular than Sanskrit, were 
no doubt used over a wider area, and they seem 
to have been generically related to Sanskrit. 
Whatever may the origin of the Prakrits prove 
to be on examination of linguistic facts, one can 
hardly ignore their importance as a typical 
speech which has not only retained the genuine 
spoken language of the mass, but has got its 
own literature, and specially several systems of 
grammar. 

The languages of India have been mainly 
divided into three classes, namely, Sanskrit, 
Prakrit and Apabhramsa. We can review 
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this classification from two different stand points t 
we may either agree with the orthodox school 
of thougbt and look upon the Prakrit and 
Apabhraméáa as possessing blood-relationship 
with Sanskrit, or we may, in agreement with 
the modern  view-point, assume ‘them to 
be distinct from, and independent of, Sanskrit. 
Dandin, Bharnaha? and Bhojaraja* have all 
recognised this threefold classification. Rudrata 
has, however, raised the number to six by the 
addition of Magadhi, Sauraseni and Paisaci.* 
This division is not strictly logical, because 
Magadhi, Sauraseni and Paisaci, like Maharastri 
and others, are but different forms of Prakrit 
with slightly different features. ; 

Magadhi, as the very name implies, was the 
dialect of Magadha. It is generally known as 


* The division of Kdvyas on the basis of languages 
is thus shown by Dandin:— 
agaz arena wu. Send TW Wu 
"qu'a aariaa iuga a n’—Kavyadaréga, 1. 82. 
> ‘qeref fedi mm) web uei cw afen i 
- dma wr magaan sfa fear u/'—Küàvyàlarmküra, 1. 16. 
inte wWisur. waa ara: | 
weal arafagq afeeqa 3" 3! 9:0 
V | —Sarasvatikanthabharana. 
O. aaia- furraurara uncut T | | 
^ wise afta) Sufssiqema v; i'—Kavyàalamkaàra, 2. 12. 
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the Magadhi of the Sanskrit dramas, and its 
characteristics are preserved in such grammatical 
treatises as the Prakrit-prakasa of Vararuci and 
the work of  Hemacandra. It is to be 
differentiated from a still earlier dialect, known 
by the same name and derived immediately 
from the Vedic Prakrit. For want of a proper 
name, this dialect has been given the designa- 
tion of Old Magadhi, which differs to a certain 
extent from the Magadhi of the grammarians. 
This Old Magadhi seems to have been represent- 
ed in a fairly comprehensive manner in what 
is known as the Pali (which has also preserved 
other forms of the older Prakrits) and. in some of 
the ASoka inscriptions. | 

Pali represents a stage in the development 
of the Indo-Aryan language when the spoken 
dialect was approaching standardisation,—the 
stage known as the Middle Indo-Aryan period. 
The literature of the orthodox school of 
Buddhism, i.e., of the '"Theravàdins, is preserved 
in Pali, which is regarded as the earliest literary 
form of the Prakrit. 

There is some difference of opinion with 
regard to the derivation of the name Prakrta. 
The orthodox as well as the most widely 
accepted view makes Prakrit a language ` 
that is immediately derived from the Prakrti, 
i.e., Sanskrit. The author of the Samgraha 
(Vyadi) is said to have been in favour of 
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such a derivation.’ From the various definitions 
suggested of the name Prakrit, it is quite clear 
that all Prakrit dialects have Sanskrit as their 
real origin. But there were others who used 
to look upon Prakrit as a natural language, 
i.e., one that has come directly from nature. 
In a sense the Prakrits are less artificial than 
Sanskrit. While Sanskrit has derived its name 
from samskara, the Prakrits have kept their 
genuine character intact and have come down to 
us without any material change of form. Prakrit 
was generally so-called inasmuch as it was the 
language of ordinary people (prakrtajananam 
bhas@). Dandin had evidently the former deriva- 
tion in view when he narrated the different 
varieties of the Prakrits as fadbhava (Prakrit 
words as directly derived from Sanskrit), 
latsama (Prakrit having likeness with Sanskrit) 
and desi (Prakrit dialects, as used in different 
parts of the country, which have no similarity 
with Sanskrit)? An exactly similar view was also 


* *srerwmfexuw spufe dweICIRCTWONU ATH 4 Ga: aaa faerd— 
Punyarija under Vàkya. 1. 149. 
It should be particularly noticed here that languages 
other than Sanskrit were generally termed apabhraméa 
(corrupt forms) in preference to Prakrit by most of the 
Hindu teachers. cf. ‘mag smarag manfa i-— 
Küvyadaréa, 1. 36. 
^ mA aa mamn: i—Kavyaddarsa, 1. 33, 
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| entertained by Bhartrhari and other grammarians 


in respect of the evolution of the Prakrits and 
Apabhramsa from Sanskrit. The extent to 
which the Prakrit is allied to, and has borrowed 
from, Sanskrit is best illustrated by the so-called 
tatsama Prakrit. Some Sanskrit works contain 
verses to illustrate the use of bha@sa-sama. The 
thirteenth canto of the Bhatti-kavya has been 
written in this typical Prakrit form. ‘Sauraseni 
Shows greater adhesion to Sanskrit than other 
forms of Prakrit.’ 

Sir George Grierson is, on the other hand, 
one of those who have not only ascribed greater 
antiquity to the Prakrits but have made them 
even precursor of the Vedic language. In con- 
tradiction to the orthodox view, Prakrit is now 
being held as a popular language of independent 
origin and not necessarily an offspring of Sans- 
krit. The supposition is slowly gaining ground 
that the oldest or * Primary’ Prakrit was not 
posterior to the ancient literary language of the 
Vedas, but was current as the spoken language 
of the masses, side by side with the latter. 
What is still more striking is that Sanskrit is held 
to have developed out of the materials supplied: 
by the Prakrits in their oldest form. Further, 
the Prakrit continued to be a spoken tongue even 
when Sanskrit had become a dead languaze. 


* Váàkyapadiya, 1. 149-166. 
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The inscriptions of Asoka give us. a 
specimen of the Prākrit of the third century 
B.C., and this dialect is conveniently called 
Asokan Magadhi. The most important varieties 
of Prakrit are Maharastri, Sauraseni, Magadhi 
and Paisaci. The first is spoken of by 
Dandin as the best form of Prakrit in which 
‘great poems’ like Setubandha, Gaudavaho 
and others were written.’ Sauraseni, probably 
originated in Sürasena, modern Mathura, is 
* more markedly akin to Sanskrit than Maha- 
rüstri, and ordinarily used by females in 
Sanskrit dramas. Paisaei? was a vulgar 
speech, used by non-Aryans or low-class 
people, in which Gunàdhya narrated the well- 
known tale Brhatkatha.* * Paisaci,’ says Prof. 
Keith, *though practically unknown in the 
extant dramas, enjoyed, it appears, a consider- 
able vogue in the popular tale, as a result 
doubtless, of the fame of the Brhatkatha.’ 
Hemacandra has treated of  Paisáci and its 
particular division as culikapaigacika (sūtra 
325). Beside these, there are other Prakrit 


o o wen arat were urme fae: | 
unm; afacamt agn agnam u—Kavyadarsa, 1. 34. 
*— ciega warmer aresitet «w “fear, .—Sahityadarpana, 6. 
* ‘Sir George Grierson has identified Paigici with the 
north-western diale-t of the ASoka inscriptions and the 
modern dialects of the north-west. 


* 


TAIT myt arui senum I—Kiavyiadarsa, 1. 88, 
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dialects and vernaculars ‘mentioned by. Laksmi- 
dhara and Sesacandra. 

The word Apabbramsa literally means id- 
tortion of, or deviation from, the original, and, 
so far as it applies to a language, it means à dis- 
torted form of speech presenting a corruption of 
Sanskrit. Apabhrarnsa is the same as apa$abda. 
Patañjali has used both the terms apaśabda 
and Apabhrarhśa so as to indicate the corruption 
of Sanskrit, and has particularly shown how one 
correct word may give rise to a large number 
of Apabhraméáas. Words like gavi, gont, ete., 
which represent corrupt forms of the Sanskrit 
gauh, are generally known as apaéabda or 
ApabbramSas.’ As they are formally nothing but 
corruption in relation to Sanskrit, the Prakrits 
too, in the above sense, fall under the category 
of Apabhraméa. Thus, to the Hindu gram- 
marians languages other than Sanskrit or those 
that were — from it have the general name 
*Apabhramsa.'* The general term, ie, Apa- 
bhramSa, as used by the grammarians, is signi- 
ficant, because the outstanding feature of the 
corrupt speech is that it represents only the 


bs vane fe mee agis x d azaan AR era were rd 
anu sme imdrafasrauramisuu zm:—Mahübhüsya, 1. 1. 1. 
* ggn al aifefa wggtera i 
augu anafaa fafmerafasfiera u— Vikyapadiya, 1. 149, 
Ss speumfacqw m sfa dawnnrm:—Lunyaràja. 
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perverted or distorted form of Sanskrit. Danpdin 
has observed that in the interpretation of ortho- 
dox Hindu scholars dialects other than Sanskrit 
are termed Apabhrarmsa.' He says further 
that the language of the Abhiras and other 
low-class people, as we find in Sanskrit dramas, 
generally goes by the name of Apabhrarmésa.’ 
Rudrata, whose sixfold division of languages 
we have already referred to, is of opinion 
that Apabhramséa has more than one type 
according to the province over which it was 
in vogue.” Namisidhu, the commentator on 
Rudrata's Kavydlamkara, has pointed out 
some peculiarities of Apabhramsa.*. Hema- 
candra in his Prakrta-VYyakarana has taken 
notice of Apabhram$a and has devoted more 
than one hundred rules (529-448) to bring out 
its peculiar features, The last aphorism states 
that ‘the rest corresponds to Sanskrit (sesam 
samskrtavat siddham). WRudrata has given one 
verse in Apabhramsa by way of illustration.’ 


' mAy dmana naaifeaa i—Kivyadarsa, 1. 36, 
* qam: aaa fa aa: i—op. cit. 
^ asa ahaa) Zafana 7 i— Küavyülamkara, 2. 12. 
^ qaqa eldssw istnqe | aq Wupcgppau wee quiere 
zara vata! aiaiga aR menfe i 
^. Aone weagzux «feda: | 
"wwewaxrexaxfafasar es it 
Kavyalarmkira, 4. 15. 
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There is, however, a controversy regarding the 
real signification of Apabhramsa. There are 
some who identify Apabhramsa with the ver- 
naculars, and an attempt was made by Sir G. 
Grierson to derive the modern vernaculars from 
the various local Apabhramsas. But this view is 
refuted by Prof. Keith. He states emphatically 
that ‘the vernacular (desabhaga) is a different 
thing’ from Apabhramsa which in his opinion 
* was never a literary language.’ ' 

The grammarians have clearly shown how 
and under what circumstances distortion or 
corruption of sacred speech might have taken 
place. The uneducated or ordinary people were 
either naturally unfit or careless so far as the 
use and utterance of correct Sanskrit forms 
were concerned. It is to such innate inaptitude 
and careless imitation that the author of the 
Vakyapadiya® has traced the origin of Apa- 
bhramsgas which, according to the interpretation 
of the grammarians, have Sanskrit as their 
origin. Apabhrarnáa, as Vyàdi maintains, is that 
form of speech which has Sanskrit as its origin. 
It does not, therefore, constitute a language 
of independent growth but represents the 
refined tongue only in a perverted form.” These 


* Keith: A History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 33. 

3  Vükyapadiya, 1. 149. 

> qq 4TH 4 eam: aaa fara ada warm aut 
umfa:—Punyaràája. 
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mutilations and corruptions of Sanskrit words 
were due to both natural unfitness and wrong 
imitations on the part of ordinary  people.' 
Imitation, as is well known to all students of 
Comparative Philology, played an important 
part in the formation of language. Having 
close intercourse, both social and commercial, 
with the cultured community in which Sanskrit 
was a spoken language, the uneducated people 
tried to imitate Sanskrit words as they often 
heard, but could not do so successfully for 
reasons already mentioned. The inevitable 
result of such intercourse was that dialects 
of perverted forms consequent upon false 
imitation of Sanskrit had gradually grown up 
which ultimately gained widespread popularity 
among the masses. ‘The expression asaktianu- 
karana (imitation due to inability), as it occurs 
in the Varttika, has been explained by 
Patafijali as referring to the natural incom- 
petence for exact imitation which is generally 
displayed by females and low-class people. He 
has observed further? that a female uses /taka 


. AR wap o camur waeefeal aeareaqequmedisae m. 
qari — loc. cit. 
: sare ae SETS 88 a 
Var. II under Siva-sütra, 2, 
^ sar wafa area uer sfa vite] erem sfa wpeq-— 
Mahübhüisya under the above Virttika. 
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on account of her physical inability to 
pronounce the correct form rtaka. We have 
already pointed out that Pataüjali has expressly 
stated that forms like gavi, gont, etc., have all 
grown up as corruptions from gauh. He has 
also taken notice of such Prakrit verbs as 
anapayati, vattati, vaddhati, etc., which bad 
evolved from such corresponding Sanskrit forms 
as ajnapayati, varttate, varddhate and so 
on. The enumeration of roots like bhū, ete., 
says Kātyāyana,! is not without a purpose ; it 
has served the object of preventing Prākrit 
and Apabhrarhśa forms from creeping into 
Sanskrit. The author of the Mīmārmsā-sūtras 
has also referred to such ‘ inability to pronounce 
the correct form’ as the real cause that accounts 
for the verbal corruptions. It is frequently 
found that the corrupt form gávi is uttered by 
a man who is physically unable to pronounce 
the sound gauk. Here the correct and the 
corrupt words have some degree of formal 
resemblance which makes them express the 
same thing; We now see that many causes 
were in operation to bring about the corruption 


o aafe: urferafanrauserfzferawrh:— 
| Vürttika 12 under Pāņ., 1. 3. 1. 
* — wenfmunmsuar—Mim.-sütra, 1. 3. 28. 
Azama afan manag wye) fe 
ameafasiiaee I — Sabara. 
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of Sanskrit. We have referred to physical 
defect, idleness, carelessness and economy 
of effort as the various causes that were 
responsible for the transformation of Sanskrit in- 
to such a degraded form. Sanskrit words which 
could be easily pronounced and properly imitated 
‘vere accommodated in the Prakrit without any 
formal change (fafsama). Some Prakrit forms 
have again undergone such a high degree of 
corruption that they baffle all attempts at 
finding out the original Sanskrit forms of which 
they are wrong imitations. These belong to the 
class of desi-Prakrit. 

The uneducated people could either under- 
stand Sanskrit, even though they were incom- 
petent to speak it, or people in higher grade of 
society while speaking with them had to talk 
in Prakrit or Apabhrarhga as the case demanded. 
Frequent contact between these two classes of 
people in the ordinary affairs of life was, how- 
ever, fraught with an unwholesome possibility, 
that is, a possibility of Sanskrit being somewhat 
mixed with Prakrit and Apabhramsa. It is no 
longer a mere possibility but an examination 
of Sanskrit words has made it more than 
probable. Numerous words, as we shall see 
later on, are found in Sanskrit which cannot be 
explained as of purely Sanskrit origin. Some- 
thing more is also likely to have taken place. 
The rise of Buddhism, as it was attended with 
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the growing popularity of the Prakrit dialects, 
urged the Hindu grammarians to analyse senten- 
ces and words so as to save their sacred language 
from being polluted by close touch with 
the Prükrits. But while we speak so highly 
of the parts played by the Hindu grammarians, 
we cannot shut our eyes to the undesirable 
effect that has resulted from such, rigidity of 
grammatical rules. Bound by strict rules of 
grammar, Sanskrit had its further development 
checked by an irresistible force so that it finally 
shared the fate of a dead language. As in the 
early days of their settlement in India the 
Aryans had some amount of contact with the 
black-skinned non-Aryans, some of whom were 
even aryanised for their ready adaptability to 
the Aryan manners and customs, it is not 
unlikely that a number of words and expressions 
of non-Aryan origin might have the possibility 
of being naturalised into the traditionally sacred 
language of the Brahmins. The language that 
developed out of this intimate relation between 
the Aryan and non-Aryan tongues is by some said 
to be the original form of the Prakrit.! Dr. Garbe 
is of opinion that the words ghora and tambala, 
as they occur in the Srauwta-sütra of Apastamba, 
bave had their origin respectively in the Hindi 
and the Dravidian languages. There is no doubt 
that Sanskrit had close touch with the Prakrits 


* Vidhuéekhara Sastri: Paliprakdéa, Introduction, p. 36. 
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and Apabhramsas ; and this intimate relation 
might have terminated in the Sanskritisation of 
a number of Prikrit forms. While rvanaranaka, 
dohada, etc., are supposed to have crept 
into Sanskrit from the Prakrits, words like Aora 
(from horos), pika, nema, tamarasa, etc., are 
considered to be of foreign origin. Along with 
the commercial intercourse of India with the 
far West, there were, if we are allowed to assume 
it, both export and import of words. Dinara 
(denarius) meaning coins, yavanant (Assyrian 
alphabets), yavanika (theatrical screen) and 
niska (gold coin) are foreign elements in the 
Sanskrit language.' 

The Hindu teachers have not only taken 
notice of the introduction of foreign words into 
Sanskrit, but have discussed at length the 
question of religion involved in the use of those 
words. ‘Ihe Mimamsakas have dealt with this 
problem with supreme seriousness, for the 
obvious reason that they could not indifferently 
look upon the admission of such words into the 
refined body of their sacred language. To 
the Mimarmsakas, as we know, words, or more 
properly scriptural words, were a_ kind of 
Divinity as imposing and sacred as a corporeal 


! The treatises on Indian astronomy have borrowed 
many foreign words, such as leya (leo=lion), taburi 
(taurus = bull), kaurpa (karkinos — scorpio), jyamitra 
(diametron — geometry) and so on, 
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under the Mim.-sütras 1.3. 8-10, will throw 
sufficient lizht on the naturalisation of foreign 


words in Sanskrit. When a word denotes 


one thing among the Aryans and another 
among the Mlecchas, one naturally finds him- 
self in a dubious position so as to decide which 
of them should be perferred to the other. A 
difficulty arises with words like yava (barley- 
corn), varāha (boar), pilu (a kind cf tree) and 
vetasa (a kind of creeper growing in water) 
which are used among the Aryans as well as 
among the Mlecchas, of course with a difference 
of sense? In Mleccha countries the aforesaid 
words are used in the following senses : yava= 
kangu (long pepper) varaha=vayasa (crow), , 
pilu=elephant, vetasa=a river or blackberry. 
Now the question is: which of these two sets 
of meanings are more authoritative and 
acceptable from the orthodox point of view? 
The answer from the side of the Mimamsakas 
is that the meanings sanctioned by the holy 
scriptures, e.g., the sense in which these words 


i ay figa game o «aqua, Si fasg) atiene 
fummi, afaq aungi aan Flee aqai, fasar | 
adma uaaa Rann: i—5abara. 

* Sankara has also referred to these words under 
Chandogya, 2.23. Commenting on the Bhüsya "wama rat 
aura zrewunmsuserrmP, Vücaspati has alluded to the 
difference of meanings in which the word yava is used 
by the Aryans and the Mlecchas. 
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have been used in the Vedas, should be regarded 
as more authoritative than those of the 
Mleechas.!. The Mimarmsakas, like Patanjali, 
have laid greater emphasis on the usage of the 
Sistas? They are said to be the unquestionable 
authority so far as the determination of sense 
(with regard to both the Vedic and smrti texts) 
is concerned. As it is sanctioned by the Vedas 
and is supported by the Sistas as well, the 
former set of meanings has been accepted by 
the orthodox teachers in preference to the 
latter. 

Moreover, the meanings of these words, as 
current in the countries beyond the bounds of 
the Aryavartta, were only similar to those that 
obtained popularity among the Aryans. This 
aimilarity tends to make those meanings indirect 
when compared to those that are supported 
by the $is/es. This is another reason why the 
meanings ascertained by the time-honoured scrip- 
tures and the éisfas have a more authoritative 
character than others. The difficulty does not 
end here. But we are confronted with a greater 
one in the subsequent stage. We find it really 
embarrassing when we are asked to give our 
verdict in the case of those words which have 


‘ sapere al dfafeuarq—Mim. sūtra, 1. 3. 9, 
* 9: amen? faena aarafafem af: wey Fyw aq 
mer fafa wfemearmarcag—sSabara. 
39 





no usage among the Aryans, that is, words that 
were actually borrowed from other countries.! 
There are words like pika (cuckoo), nema (half), 
sata (wooden vessel) and £amarasa (lotus) which, 
though sometimes used by the Aryans, were 
undoubtedly of foreign origin? Here the Hindu 
teachers with their unbounded faith in the purity 
of the scriptures have had to face a delicate 
question—a question striking at the very root 
of their religious belief. Now, two alternatives 
are open to us:? (i) we may get into the sense 
of these words either by deriving them from 
Sanskrit roots in accordance with the principles 
of grammar and etymology, or (ii) we may 
unhesitatingly accept the sense in which these 
words are used by the Mlecchas. The first 
view, as it is quite in tune with the orthodox 
standpoint, had obtained the support of the 
Mimamsakas. A position more adaptable to 
their peculiar idea of religion could not be 


^o Afa q wataarfacrara sarta—Mim. sūtra, 1. 3. 10. 
q ne 4 Wwfewr: ener ferarfersT | 
aai a weufesisu! are Afa fafexaa y 
| Tantravarttika. 
* wp a4 spera sal 4 afeifeed wrath, cw *-fmmq afafa 
ages, aa fqem-*w-wa-drmeedifezxenmu aee:—Sabara. 
s fm ammam gsh: ewfaaqe 2 sa aa ou wEI 
—— a we sfa—loc. cit, 
Frama aaa: ufo | 
ariaa = care? afaate u 
Tantravarttika, 
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conceived of by the Mimamsakas. It needs 
hardly be said that when these words have once 
been mixed up with Sanskrit and are being 
freely used as such, we are neither allowed to call 
them foreign words any longer nor justified in 
leaving them aside as words the use of which is 
likely to entail religious demerit on the part of 
the speaker. There is practically no harm if we 
accept the sense in which these words are used 
by the Mleechas. It is now absolutely useless 
to ask anything about the history of their intro- 
duction into Sanskrit. But in cases of doubts 
regarding the meaning of such words one is 
particularly forbidden to depend upon the usages 
of the Mlecchas. What the Mimamsakas were 
really afraid of is that this sort of dependence on 
the non-Vedic or Mleccha usages might one day 
undermine the very foundation of their religion 
which, as is well known, rests upon the autho- 
rity of the Vedas. But no amount of precaution 
and rigorous injunctions’ proved sufficient 
enough to prevent the influx of foreign words 
into Sanskrit—the sacred and carefully nurtured 
language of the Aryans. We do not exactly 
know how many foreign words were allowed to 
merge into Sanskrit since the primitive days of 
her association with other languages of the world. 

So long we were dealing with the inter- 
pretation of Sabara, but now we shall try to 
follow the author of the Varttika.  Kumaürila's 
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position is this:' as words like pibe, nema, etc., 
have the same meanings in Sanskrit and the 
Mleecha languages, there should be no objection 
in aecepting the signification in which these 
words are used by the Mlecchas. But attention 
should always be paid to the fact that these 
meanings are in no way incongruous with those 
of the Vedas. The usage of the Mlecchas is 
not always unauthoritative and untrustworthy. 
It was not infrequent in the Vedic age that 
people belonging to the lower rank of society 
were sometimes allowed to take part in matters 
religious, The best illustration of this practice 
is provided by the Vedic injunction misadastha- 
patim yajayet (the sacrifice should be performed 
with the help of an architect of the nisada 
class). The implications of certain Vedic in- 
junctions are such as we cannot help seeking 
the authority of people other than Brahmins. 
Kumarila has expressly stated that the mean- 
ings of some words, namely, /oma and kūťa, 
should be learnt from low-class people as 
‘butchers’ and ‘dealers in coins.” While we 
admit that the Vedic usage is more authori- 
tative than the Mleccha one, we find no reason 
why we should reject the Mleccha usages 
altogether, specially when they happen to be 
entirely absent in the Vedas. What is really 


* Tantravürttika on Mim. sūtra, 1. 3. 9. 
* aaa: veer Wi fee: | ae = nat m2 afeüfa—op; cit, 


— 
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astonishing here is that Kumaàrila seems to have 
an accurate knowledge regarding the introduc- 
tion of foreign words into Sanskrit. - Sabara, the 
author of the Bhasya, has also mentioned 
such Apabhramsas as ga@vi, goni, gopotalika, 
panar (hand), etc., and has said that the forms 
gauh and pànih alone are correct, while the 
rest is only corruptions. He has laid particular 
stress on the fact that one should not minimise 
the significance of the Mleccha usages simply 
on the ground of their being current among 
non-Brahmins, because words lke patrorna 
(silken cloth) and varabana (armour),' though 
actually borrowed from foreign languages, are 
being unhesitatingly used by the Aryans. Thus, 
in spite of all attempts that were made to main- 
tain the purity of Sanskrit, a number of 
foreign words was consciously or uncon- 
sciously imported into the proverbially sacred 
language.* 


^ — qamre arcararfe up ae Wu«" | 
Wuarmfe ara aw al feq ceu 
ama ui aagana eta €-u«—op. cit. 

* Kumiarila has frankly admitted that the Aryans 
used to pick up some words from foreign languages and 
changed them into Sanskrit with necessary alteration. 

cf. ‘Para @ eae: Hea: WU WW | 
qerexreuruqe aewafer mure i 
Tantravarttika. 
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Sanskrit is highly indebted to the Dravidian 
dialects for many of its words and expressions. 
It is more than problematic that the Aryans 
absorbed all that was best in the aboriginals 
whom they conquered, and thus imbibed some 
of the non-Aryan practices, both social and 
religious, only to make them an integral part 
of their wider culture. Kumarila has rightly 
observed that the Aryans also favoured the 
practice of borrowing words from other dialects 
and transforming them into Sanskrit by necessary 
¢rammatical and phonetic alterations. In doing 
so they were really guided by formal resem- 
blance. He has referred to the usual practice 
of transforming the Dravidian words such as cor, 
atar, pap, mal and vair into their corresponding 
Sanskrit forms, namely, caurah (thief), atarah 
(impassable), papam (sin), mala (garland) and 
vairt (enemy). Further, he observes that if the 
Aryans could exercise their liberty of changing 
the Dravidian words into Sanskrit in so arbitrary 
a way, one cannot conceive the grotesqueness 


1 Sridhara and Jayantabhatta (the author of the 
Nyayamanjari) have also shown the difference of meanings 
with which some words were used in different parts of the 
country. The word caura, they observe, is used by the 
southerners in the sense of rice and not in that of thief. 


cf. afwenfane afew Zurecaranfesaaquess crure 
ana | aa Wreonerwren c wer Sea afana: wqpwqa— 
Nyayamafjari, 4. 
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they would exhibit in Sanskritising the words 
taken from the Persian, Yavana, Roman and 
other foreign languages.' 

As regards the signification of Apabhrarn- 
gas, we have already stated in these pages that 
correct (Sanskrit) and corrupt words are equally 
potential in denoting the intended sense.* The 
word gavi is, for example, as significant as the 
form gauh. Corrupt words or Apabhrarngas may 
also claim to have permanent relation with 
their respective meanings. The question of 
religion, as raised by the Mimamsakas and the 
grammarians concerning the use of correct 
words, is a different thing altogether. But 
an objection has been taken to the direct 
signification of Apabhramsas. The form gauh 
and not its corruptions in vernaculars, hold the 
Mimamsakas, should be regarded as correct 
and really denotative of sense. Apabhrarnésas, 
significant though they are in ordinary 
parlance, express their | meanings only 
indirectly, that is to say, by virtue of 
their resembling the corresponding correct 
forms (fadanurupatvat). In the opinion of 

!' wx uer zifaerfeurraretuu] €rwpCDS ep, aa qICHIT4cIima- 
Aamar fa fase fa ufeuwqern sfa a fau;— 


Tantravarttika. 
* Mimarmsa-sitra, 1. 3. 24. 


^ Op. cit., 1. 8. 28. 
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Bhartrhari, Apabhramsas are not significant 
by themselves, but their apparent expressiveness 
rests upon the inference of correct words which 
alone are held to be endowed with the power of 
denotation. What he likes to impress upon us 
is that to a Brahmin who has Sanskrit as his 
mother-tongue, a corrupt word (like gàávi) may 
also convey the intended sense only by remind- 
ing him of the correct Sanskrit form (gauh) of 
which it is a corruption. This is how Apa- 
bhramsas become significant in the estimation 
of the orthodox Hindu teachers. Another 
argument that has been put forward against the 
direct signification of ApabhramsSas is as fol- 
lows: if Apabhramsas were as directly signi- 
ficant as correct words, one might have used 
them as synonyms of the latter. But this is 
far from being the actual state of things. 
Though there is materially no difference in 
regard to their signification, a clear distinction 
between the use of correct and corrupt words 
has been made on the flimsy ground of religious 
merits and demerits.’ 
. ayaga gerquteeea: | 
aera srezpe; aH: |— Vakyapadiya, 1. 151. 
> wp frexquerl cara <4 Brea: | 
w aa, afanra a awit WDSIRATWUI-—Op. cit. 
* qayma arem: Afafeaa !: 
aremenfasa ar faa: gumrmu:iu-—eop.cit.,3.30. 





— 
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We have already pointed out that Apa- 
bhraméa does not, according to the Sanskrit 
grammarians, constitute a separate language 
of independent origin.’ It should be, however, 
carefully remembered that Apabhramsas like 
gavi, gont, etc., are not absolutely corrupt or 
incorrect. One cannot question their correct- 
ness (sádAutva) when they are used to denote 
different things. The word gavi, for instance, 
though apparently an ApabhrarsSa in the sense 
of cow, may be etymologically interpreted in 
such a way as to turn it into a correct Sanskrit 
word meaning *one competent to please Gana- 
pati—the god of success. * Forms as asva and 
goni are treated as ApabhramsSas only when they 
are disorted by people from awak and gauh, 
but they are said to be really correct when they 
denote respectively ‘one deprived of wealth’ 
and ‘vessel’ (a@vapana).* What we find here 


' we wu e ayia vafa:— 
Punyaraja under Vakya., 1. 149. 
2 qata? g ws Afaq era vs fasrasi—loc. cit. 
* mås nafa aoe afaq aryftfa— 
Tattvacintamani (Sabdakhanda). 
vá mfa xbGremgfá "faq? Wrefaq spere mAs ary 
mfea—Tattvacintàmanyüloka by Jayadeva Misra. 
aa | y 
* — qaaa: wer: ara anat i— Vakyapadiya, 1. 150. 
areal ma epa Aa 0— 
Bhattoji under Panini, 4.1.42. 
praua AA afama a wa sfa era a—Punyarüja. 


40 
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is that nothing can be definitely said about the 
correctness or incorrectness of Apabhramsas.' 
The same word may be correct in one sense and 
turn to be ApabhrarnSa or apagabda in another. 
It is particularly the sense that determines the 
correct or incorrect use of a word. 

.  Bhartrhari has also referred to the view, 
probably current among the non- Brahmin section 
of the people, that ascribed  denotativeness 
(vacakatva) only to Apabhramsas;? Though he 
has not given us sufficient information as to the 
identity of these people who invested Apabhramsa 
with such natural power of denotation, it is 
quite obvious that Apabhramsa or the popular 
language of the mass was once considered to 
be more genuine than Sanskrit, and used more 
widely than the sacred language of the Brah- 
mins. This view is quite in agreement with the 
definition of Prakrit as ‘the language that has 
come directly from nature.’ What we now call 
Prakrit or Apabhrarnsa in relation to the purified 
language of the Brahmins has every reason to be 
regarded as a more simple and natural language 
than Sanskrit. Further, those who advocated 
this unorthodox view found Apabhramsa not 


^o ww ciui feud gayana a aaferanfa— loc. cit, 
-2 Sgifeaayts arman tae — 
qarana am fediürvrferarau | 
ufefaurre 9 a Aat Stars: i— Vakyapadiya, 1, 155, 
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only more popular than Sanskrit, but went so far 
as to question the significant character of the 
so-called * purified speech.’' With them Apa- 
bhramsas were naturally endowed with imme- 
diate sense, and no one had to look for their 
signification to their corresponding forms in 
Sanskrit. The orthodox position was thus over- 
thrown, for ApabhramSa was held as a really 
significant speech with an independent deve- 
lopment of its own. Vain were the pleadings 
of those who degraded the position of the 
Prakrits and  Apabhramsas by making them 
dependent on Sanskrit for the very reason of 
their denotation (vacakata). The old tradition, to 
which Punyaraja has referred, is that in ancient 
times human speech, or more properly, the 
sacred language of the Brahmins, was as free 
from all impurities as it was purged of all 
Apabhramsa elements. But what we actually 
find reverses the orthodox standpoint to a 
considerable extent. A total eradication of 
Apabhramsa elements from the body of sacred 
tongue was an impossible task, and we find, on 
the contrary, that a large number of Prakrit 
and foreign words has been unconsciously 
grafted to Sanskrit. 


. d aaa saagaa apu aed | ary’ ocurepqaretesm:-— 


Punyaraja. 
* opua fe guns  cenmpnesíaurerqpen«t qaramat 
amda vi dixqu' 3o—loc. cil. 
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- There was no doubt a school of think- 
ers (anityavadin) that supported the natural 
origin of speech (in direct opposition to the 
eternality of speech as persistently maintained 
by the Mimamsakas and the Vaiyakaranas). 
The anityavadins had but scanty regard for the 
view which tells us that the use of correct 
words (sadhu-$abda) is accompanied by religious 
felicity... Weare not, therefore, prepared to say 
that ApabhramSas. are meaningless by them- 
selves, and that their apparent denotation is 
only a matter of inference. An ApabhrarbSa is 
as much associated with what it signifies as a 
correct word is with its sense. 

Gangesa has discussed the point as to how 
ApabhramSas or corrupt forms, not sanctioned 
by the Sistas, have come to be significant like 
correct words in ordinary usages. The 
fundamental question is: whether their power 
of denoting the sense is innate or purely conven- 
tional. Inthe opinion of Gangesa corruption 
(asadhuiva) is not simply due to mistaken 
notions or want of adequate knowledge, because 
in that case the utterance of a man not con- 
versant with grammar would be treated as 
anything but intelligible.* An Apabhrarhsa, he 


* qaar q oa: arent ca req a nfaqaa oa fe ware 
uq mpifasarae—Punyaraja under Vakyapadiya, I. 156. 

» ware 44 eaters WAT UHTWESTW H:, rca ura- 
arare werermeuerg— Tattvacintamani (Sabdakhanda), p. 627. 
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continues to say, is that form of a word which 
cannot be supported by the rules of grammar 
recognised by the Sitsfas.' Sadhutva is, on the 
other hand, a kind of vrtti (power of denotation), 
i.e., a relation between sound and sense as 
is necessary for presenting the image of the 
thing before the mind of the listener.’ 

In conformity with the usual method of 
Hindu philosophers, GangeSa has first given a 
series of arguments (in favour of the denotative 
character of Apabhrarnsa) which he has got to 
refute afterwards. He begins with the state- 
ment that ApabhrarnSas possess the power of 
denotation (Sakti), because meanings are as 
regularly denoted by them as by the so-called 
correct words? No one can deny that gauk and 
gavi express the same thing. Again, there is no 
justification for taking Apabhrarnsas as only 
indicative of sense (as opposed to denotative), 
since their primary signification is never found 
to be inconsistent.* It is not even plausible 
to say that Apabhrainsas appear to be significant 


. faq weisrrafezetaegrascafatafags acqfecdiaa afa— 
loc. cit. 
^ qeu wr fea, fex madeg aag- 
qemal: uwew:—loc. cit. 
> wad wesuewa qu arate crferd] ferre a:, eu 
drerarqawxfastrq—loc. cit. 
* p". Wm, gamana — loc, cit. 


, ors 
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only by recalling the corresponding correct 


words which are alone considered to be naturally 
endowed with sense, because uneducated people 
who have nothing to do with Sanskrit are also 
found to derive the usual meaning from such 
ApabhramSas.' Lastly, on the absence of any 
logical criterion, we are not allowed to assume 
that their signification is consequent upon their 
imposed power of denotation.*? How, then, are 
we to account for their acquisition of meaning ? 
Undeniable as is the fact that correct and 
corrupt words are equally expressive of sense, 
one is not entitled to make any distinction 
between these two classes of words in so far as 
the power of denotation is concerned. There 
is, however, some difficulty in taking both 
of them to be equally significant. Their 
equality in respect of denotation will tend to 
invalidate the division of words into correct 
and corrupt, and will at the same time reduce 
the force of the Vedic injunction which 
forbids one to speak incorrect words and 
utter Apabhramsas at the risk of committing 
a sin. GangeSa found himself in such an 


3 wwe Sta aama, SIWgerWSmpWUTHÍa arut 
aaisanata:—loc. cit. 
i speréraretsimanz «fa Ga, arrrearaiq—loc. cit. 
* aa: MMS araar fAWTHTWTATT CUNT fA: amfani 
maa fade a a feeds sented fecmfafufeargaaiwufn—loc, cit. 
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embarrassing situation before he could make 
his way out. Though in ordinary usage, he 
continues, correct and corrupt words seem to 
be significant without any differentiation, it is 
more logical to assign the power of denotation 
only to correct words, which are, according to 
the Naiyayikas, related to things by the 
volition of God (sarketa expressed in the fol- 
lowing terms: * let this word be denotative of this 
sense’). Moreover, grammarians like Panini and 
others have studiously maintained the correct- 
ness of Sanskrit words but they have never 
dealt with Apabhramsas in the same way.’ As it 
involves nothing but redundancy to assign sakti 
to both these types of words, Gangesa found it 
much more reasonable to take sádhw or Sanskrit 
words as the only significant forms of speech. 
He says further that the apparent denotative 
power of Apabhrarnsas is the result of imposition 
(aropa) or false attribution. He refers to the 
aphorism of Jaimini? and strongly insists on the 
fact that the assumption of Sakti in respect 
of more than one word of the same meaning 
has no logical justification. Sakti really pertains 


| gsrmearfasiüsfa era fur Ruuan rere ren cu aera 
SRTA rye, A ENGR A: wed uuq—loc. cit. 
* gaa Walaa qanigrezuuedlerquerdm- wfeeiuwar — 
loc. cit, 


*— "UII q—Mim. sutra, 1. 3. 26. 
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CHAPTER XI 


SOUND AND SENSE 


The Science of meaning—contributions of Western scholars—crude 
beginning in the Brahmanas and Niruktas—the importance of 
lexicography —psychological side of language and the biography 
of words—the relation between word and object—the Greek 
and German speculations on the subject—the dual aspect of 
mind and speech in the Upanigads—inseparable connection 
between speech and thought— different interpretations of the 
relation— word and knowledge—the trinity of things presented 
by words—natural, conventional (sanketa), interchangeable 
and inseparable relation—the Nyüya-Vaisegika standpoints and 
the absence of conjunction and inherence (samavaáya) between 
word and meaning—the Mimarnsà doctrine of eternal relation — 
views of the grammarians, Ta@ntrikas and Buddhist philosophers 
—means of comprehending sanketa—4abda as an independent 
source of knowledge— the method of deriving $abdabodha (verbal 
cognition). 


Studies in the Science of meaning are now 
receiving more and more encouragement from 
students of Comparative Philology. But 
one has sufficient reason to complain that in 
comparison with the care and devotion ‘shown 
for the form and clothing of language’ very 
little has been done towards the more important 
aspect of language, i.e., ‘its substance and soul.’ 
There are hopeful signs in sight. Attempts 
have already been made by a number of com- 
petent scholars to systematise the relevant facts 
deduced from the investigation of meaning in 
such a way as to constitute a scientific branch 
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of study which is essentially connected with 
5 Philology. Whatever may be the value of this 
new science to other departments of knowledge, 
there is no gainsaying the fact that the Science 
of meaning forms an indispensable part of 
Comparative  Philology.' The field of study 
made open by this infant science is as vast as 
itis complicated. Eminent linguists? have from 
time to time made valuable contributions to 
the subject by starting enquiries in different 
aspects of the science of meaning. But the 
greater part of the work—we mean a synthetic 
treatment of the whole problem—has been yet 
reserved for the future. ‘The Science of mean- 
ing ' was the subject of a lecture delivered by 
Prof. J. P. Postgate in 1896, and M. Bréal’s 
illustrious work (Essai de  Sémantique) on 
Semantics made its appearance in the subse- 
quent year. These two eminent scholars have 
rendered conspicuous service in this particular 
branch of study. While the former complained 
of the dearth of suitable materials in his juvenile 
attempt, the latter seems to have succeeded in 


a ‘The investigation of meaning is, as I shall hope 
to show, of considerable importance to other branches 
of knowledge; but to Comparative Philology it is vital.’ 

J. P. Postgate, Inaugural Address at University 
College, London. 


* Brugmann, Bechtel, Heerdege, Paul and Sweet. 
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discovering sufficient data so as to give a com- 
prehensive outline of the subject. 


The investigation of meaning has been 
carried on through a strictly scientific method, 
and, in accordance with the fundamental notion 
of science, it has tried to postulate the ‘ intellec- 
tual laws of language,’ ‘how the meaning of 
words is determined,’ and how Analogy and 
Metaphor work in the domain of meaning- 
change. Wedo not exaggerate when we say 
that the results obtained from these investiga- 
tions into one of the most ‘difficult branch of 
human inquiries' have been quite satisfactory. 
But we must not forget to say that the study 
of Sanskrit with particular attention directed 
towards its different stages of development 
is also calculated to provide valuable materials 
for constructing the Science of meaning. No 
language is more resourceful than Sanskrit in this 
respect. The central problem of the Science 
of meaning, e.g., the relation between sound 
and sense, was nowhere taken up so seriously as 
in India. Sanskrit, though no longer a spoken 
language, shows clearly in many cases ‘strange 
contrasts and even contradictions between the 
past and present meanings of words. Studies 
in the meaning of words did not, in short, 
entirely escape the attention of Indian teachers. 
A crude beginning of the Science of meaning 
is to be found in the Brahmanas where 
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attempts were first made to give etymological 
justifications of names. The question as 
to how a particular word always means a 
particular thing led the thinking mind to search 
after and examine such a concept associated 
in the very same word as would justify its 
inseparable relation with the thing in question. 
The Brahmanas have thus shown the way in 
which one should proceed in order to construct 
the real biography of words. In the next stage, 
the Nighantu and the elaborate etymological 
interpretations of the Niruktas made further 
advance in the investigation of meaning. The 
Nighantu (generally ascribed to Sakalya) which 
shows the earliest specimen of Indian 
lexicography gives us a . collection of the 
Vedic words' arranged in several groups 
according to their meanings. A number of 
words denoting the same sense (samdana- 
karmàánah) has been placed in one group and 
we have several groups of this type. It has 
also been particularly noticed that a single word 
may have more than one meaning, and, again, 
many words may also denote the same thing." 
This is an important fact to which the author 
of the Mahabhasya has also— drawn our 
. faz Paaafaseeaqe uu efwWm-— Durga. i 
* ganian azadam wa aA Anna ardiaqnta- 
"areperasrerercden eu ATAT | acanalar — Nirukta, IV. 1. 
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attention. The importance of lexicography 
for the study of meaning is now recognised by 
all. In Sanskrit we have different types of 
lexicons and dictionaries that help us largely 
in the determination of meaning in general and 
synonyms in particular. Even the  Tàntrik 
literature contains several lexicons (kosa), such 
as Mantrabhidhana, Bijanighantu, Ekaksarakosa, 
Matrkanighaniu, etc., the sole purpose of which 
was to show the proper signification and 
potentiality of the varnamala (collection of 
letters). ‘A model lexicon providing us with 
a complete biography of every word’ is still 
a contemplation. But Prof. Postgate has out- 
lined the essential features that an ideal 
dictionary of the above description should 
possess.” 

We do not fully agree with those who 
leave aside Etymology in their studies of 
meaning, 3nd accordingly adhere to the doctrine 
that Etymology has nothing to do with the 
Science of meaning.” Indeed, etymological 
explanations of words are sometimes misleading 


!o eal fe mer cami waf — at dun Se: We: JERA, yigt: ag 
UR] AH: Ag AM, Wel: Gel: Arar sfa 1— 
Mahabhisya under the Var. 6. (Pan. 1. 3. 1.) 
* Appendix to Semantics, p. 332, 
^ ‘ Etymology was planted and has thriven without 
it’ (the Science of meaning).—^o. cit. 





and fanciful, but that is no reason why we 
should ignore them altogether as inefficient to 
render us any help in the enquiry of meaning. 
The science of Etymology, at least as it was 
worked out by the Indian Nairuktas, seems to 
have been based on the proper and radical 
investigation of meaning. When Yaska finds 
in the word devara' the reminiscence of an 
ancient social custom (dvitiyo varah), explains 
the words varaha* and puskara as the shortened 
forms of varahara and vapuskara, and brings out 
the meaning of the word kitava (kim tavasti), 
showing the characteristic trait of a gambler, 
no one will venture to say that he could not 
foresee the important intellectual canons of 
language as we now possess. Similarly, in Durga’s 
dissertations on the words kuśalaæa and pravina 
we come across positive instances of how 
the intellectual principle of generalisation works 
in the expansion of meaning. Examples may be 
multiplied to show other laws of meaning and 
the general tendency of words to meaning- 
shifting, but we propose to deal with them in a 
separate section. 

Language, as an organic body, has both 
physical and psychological aspects. It has 
sound for its body, and thought for its soul, or, 
in other words, the relation between the body . 


ı Nirukta, III. 15. 
* Similarly, valáhaka has come from vdrivahaka. 
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and the soul is the same as that which connects 
a word with its sense. Thoughts that rise in 
our mind find their audible expression through 
sounds that are produced by vocal organs. 
All sounds do not, however, constitute words, 
but sounds that directly signify objects are 
only popularly known as śabdas (words). Patan- 
jali has rightly observed that the expression 
of thought is the sole purpose that is served by 
the use of words;' and when there is no idea 
to be communicated to others, no necessity 
is felt to exercise the vocal apparatus. 
Language is au art of clothing our thoughts; 
and an undercurrent of thoughts running 
throughout the entire structure of a language 
is sufficiently clear. Semantics or the Science 
of meaning deals with this internal or psycho- 
logical aspect of language, and shows, among 
other things, how particular things are denoted 
by particular words, how things are named, and 
how meanings are widened as well as specialised 
in the course of development of a language, 
The Indian etymologists have given greater 
importance to this psychological side in their 
principles of derivation. It is expressly stated 
by Yaska that in deriving words, specially those 


1 gamer: mena: sA wuenafauredifa Iz: Wqpsqa-— 
Mahābbāsya under Var. 15 (Pip. 3.1. 7) ; and * «af fe ustgi- 
namami wmss'—'Tantravürttika under Mim. sūtra, 1. 3. 8, 
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— J not give the usual sense by mere 
| grammatical mode of analysis, greater attention 
should be paid to their meanings than to 


their outward forms.' Based as it is on the 
physical analysis of words, the science of gram- 
mar is more concerned with the fossil side, 
whereas Etymology (Nirukta), as a potent help 
in the determination of meaning, is particu- 
larly related to the psychological baekground 


of language. The investigation of meaning has 


brought with it a peculiar interestin the histo- 
rical study of language. It is one thing to deal 
with mere forms of words, and quite another 
thing to get into the meaning of them; still 
more, to trace the growth and diffusion of 
meaning in the light of its history. Though it 
is often regarded as a supplement to grammar, 
the science of Etymology has got an independent 
character as well as a special interest of its 
own. <A distinction is, however, made by 
Durga: while grammar has laid down prin- 
ciples which apply only to the external side of 
language, the science of Etymology has taken 
upon itself the more arduous task of bringing 


1  werafaasusueine famitsufam: wa Safeufeeraria— 


2 Nirukta, II. 1. 
wat fe wart ceram: me;—Durga. 


* afed fre areca aM UOI eer a— 
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out the meaning of words. But what wé 


really want in a treatise on the scientific 
investigation of meaning is not etymological 


interpretations, reached somehow or other by 


conjectures and omission of those features which 
are so intimately connected with the real history 
of words, but a principle or principles showing 
the way in which words acquire new significa- 
tion and change their meanings in different 
stages of the development of a language. It 
may be stated here that the science of Etymo- 
logy did not develop in India as ‘ the science of 
falsehood and guess-work,'? but one will really 
find in it, on the contrary, a scientific attempt, 
though not always accompanied by good results, 
to ‘ascertain the true origin of words’ (Ervpo- 
Aoyía). It is not, therefore, too much to say 
that Yàska's Nirukta, which alone from among 
the vast literature of its kind has come down to 
us in a complete form, is a more genuine work 
than the ‘Etymologicum Magnum’ of thé 
Greek author, specially as deseribed by the 
majority of philoloszists.* 

We now come to the most vital problem of 
the Science of meaning, e. g., the relation of a 
word with its meaning. Before entering upon 


| amq cepeW4z faerernereufeaera: R qp ereraura- 
fafa faita:—Durga. 

^ Sayce: The Science of Language, Vol. I, p. 7. 

5" Op. oit.’ 
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the question from the standpoint of Indian 
thinkers, we think it desirable to introduce 
the subject with a short summary of the Greek 
speculations relating to the connection between 
language and thought. The first Greek thinkers 
who felt the impulse to inquire into this rela- 
tion were the two robust philosophers, namely, 
Herakleitus and Demokritus: ‘the one the 
advocate of the innate and necessary connection 
between words and the objects they denote, 
the other of the absolute power possessed by 
man to invent or change his speech. The 
view to which Herakleitus gave currency is 
somewhat analogous to that of the Mimümsakas 
who, as we shall see later on, strongly maintain- 
ed the natural (eternal) relation between sabda 
and artha. The other view has its counterpart 
in the Naiyüyika doctrine which has made 
words the product of human effort. But so 
far as the relation between a word and concept 
is concerned, the position taken up by the 
Naiyayikas seems to have been more theological 
than linguistic, because they were forced to 
drag in the question of Divine Will (sanketa) to 
which we are asked to look for the determination 
of meaning (éakti). Plato was not only con- 
scious of the resemblance of Greek to other 
dialects, but pointed out by means of examples 


` 'Bayce: The Science of Language, Vol. I, p. 6. 


` 
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that ‘many Greek words were borrowed from 
abroad. He also seems to have been an 
advocate of the natural origin of speech. 
Aristotle, who was more realistic than his tutor, 
did not favour the idea of creating an ‘ideal 
speech’ so as to bring out this natural connec- 
tion in a fairly remarkable way, but explained 
the origin of language with reference to the 
social convention. A language, to make his 
position clear, has to depend upon popular 
agreement before it could become a significant 
vehicle of communication. ‘ Words,’ he holds, 
‘have no meaning in themselves; this is put 
into them by those who utter them, and they 
then become so many symbols of the objects 
signified”! But objection has been taken 
to this theory ‘by showing the laughable 
absurdity of a gathering or “convention ” 
of speechless men, discussing and voting 
the adoption of spoken designations’? ‘A 
society,’ to speak the truth, * never met together 
to make a language. The theory of social 
contract, though popular in political science, 
cannot satisfactorily solve the origin of 


language. 


* Op, cit. 


* Whitney: 'On the Present State of the Question 
asto the Origin of Language' (Lecture delivered at the 
American Philological Association). 
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pt the rejatib r — — thought 
proved. -to be such ooe problem of. 


the scien tific study of language that it called. 
. forth serious deliberation from eminent linguists 
such as Bleek, Schleicher, Humboldt, Steinthal 
and others. While surveying ‘the present state 


of the question as to the Origin of Language,’ 


in course of which he discussed the physical 
and psychological theories of Schleicher and 
Steinthal respectively, Prof. Whitney bas 
summed ‘up the difference of views on this 
important “subject. The question, he holds, 
relating to the relation between language and 
thought naturally comes to this : language and 
thought, or. concept and word of Aristotle, are 
either actually identical (interchangeable terms), 
or language is what helps the process of 
reasoning and thus becomes an ‘instrument of 
thought.” Of these two sets of discordant 
opinions, the former has been reduced to the 
assumption that ‘the idea without the word is 
an impossibility.” In this connection the distin- 
guished Professor has also raised another im- 
portant question as to whether ‘the first impulse | 
to speech came from within, or from without.” 
Language, to the Hindu teachers, has been as 
much an expression of thought as a suitable 
vehicle of communication. The desire felt 
within for the communication of ideas is the. 
natural antecedent or primary motive that is 


—— 
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wholly responsible for bringing forth the verbal 
expression or the popular use of words. | ‘This is 
the emotive side of language. 
Turning to the manifold aspects in which 
the problem under review presented itself to 
the searching mind of Indian thinkers, what 
attracts our notice first of all is the un- 
necessary stress that has been laid upon the 
internal side of the question, making the whole * 
thing more metaphysical than linguistic. They 
approached the problem of relation between 
concept and word from all possible points of 
view, namely, theological, spiritual, grammatical 
and philosophical, and their labours which have 
been enshrined in well-known treatises speak of 
the genuine interest that was evoked by it. The 
Indians, like the ancient Greeks, used to look 
upon language as ‘an embodiment and crystalli- 
sation of thought,’ or still more, as an expression 
or manifestation of internal Consciousness.’ A 
constant and invariable association of word with 
sense is quite obvious. Whenever a particular 
word is uttered, a particular sense is understood 
at once. For every thing there is a word 
naturally competent to signify it^ ‘Manisa 


. gaaaf wary aaa — 
i Puņyarāja under Vakya., 1, 1. 
. ged A ARII, (EPHWAIZ:, DHWSTHTW SI4*IX:— 
Vatsyayana on Nyüya-sutra, 1l. 1. 4. 
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speaking animal,’ but who has ever asked himself 
as to what he is giving out to others in course 
of his speaking ? We may be ignorant of the 
process which we unconsciously follow, but it is 
true that our ignorance or indifference does not 
in any way lessen the significance of the actual 
fact. The question may be put in the following 
way: how a sound is related to a thing, or how 
the word uttered by one becomes so powerful 
and active as to convey the intended sense to 
the listener ? A satisfactory answer to this 
riddle cannot be given unless we can sufficiently 
prove the existence of some kind of relationship 
between the two. 

The first manifestation of the Indeterminate 
is said to be the dual aspects of mind and speech, 
gabda and artha, or, in other words, Conscious- 
ness first splits itself up into the categories of 
subject and object." The Upanisads have stated 
in unequivocal terms that thought and speech 
are interchangeable. The mind finds itself fully 
expressed in speech and speech has its seat in the 
mind2 In order to show that all modifications 
finally resolve into their ultimate causes, Sankara 
has pointed out the subservience of speech to the 
mind. Sruti declares that when a man dies, 


* ow aaa ard fuus ganaq —Brhadāraņyaka, 1. 2. 4. 
© = am nafa nafea ant A nfa ufafuas— 
Aitareyopanisad. 
'"* Sankara-Bbhasya under Vedanta-sttra, 4. 2. 1. 
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his activity or power of speech sinks into that 
of the mind, and the mind gets itself extin- 
guished in prāņa and so on. What is really 
implied by it is that speech (vax) is the product 
of the mind2 The absorption of a thing into 
its ultimate reality, $.e., wherefrom it 8prings, 
is the law of nature,? and there is, therefore, no 
incongruity in the phenomenon of speech 
merging into the mind.* 

Punyaraja has quoted a éruti which not 
only speaks of a subtle form of speech (vas) 
inherent in the Soul or Pure consciousness, but 
makes it undivided with the meaning.’ In- 
separable is the relation in which speech and 
thought have mingled together, This undivided 
character of $«bda and artha comes to one's 
comprehension only in a stage of higher spiri- 
tual cultivation when all forms of dualism 
disappear or merge into the unity of the 
Infinite. Pure consciousness, in the terms of 


o gasa waa agaaa squada—Chandogya, 6. 8. 6. 

*— ww aaa) anpqaza sia fiaa wermefa— 
Sankara-Bhasya under Ved..sütra, 4. 1. 2. 

s que fe aa xaquieue aa weal afaa mmae—/!oc. cit. 


* According to the Tantrik interpretation, everything 


is ultimately reduced to its atomic or protoplasmic form 
(baindavarüpa) at the time oí dissolution. 

^ wewreenmfaerwerenrérmi WreWfeermpHIMTW SA facets 
q qai areata efafaer—Punyarija under Vikya., 1, 1. 








| theological fier preaidin, presents itself to us 
| in two different modes of,internal and external 


5 ER eoi This is why it has been said that 


$abda and artha are but different aspects of one 
and the same thing.’ When sabda and artha are 
reduced to their ultimate nature, the high walls 
of convention creating such differentiation break 
down to pieces. Bhartrhari has, on the basis of 
this deep-rooted spiritual conviction, postulated 
a peculiar doctrine of evolution which sought to 
explain the whole phenomena of the universe 
as a transformation (vivarta) of sabda-brahman,’ 
or what is called Zogos in Christian theology. 
He has notonly referred to the view which 
tends to make all speculations about $abda and 
artha more internal than external, but seems to 
have been an ardent advocate of it on account 
of the weighty infiuence of the Vedantic non- 
dualism which is so conspicuously visible in all 
his dissertations. To those who maintain 
speech as a purely internal phenomenon—a 
manifestation of consciousness that lies within— 

word and meaning, though virtually undilffer- 
entiated, appear to be distinct from each 


^ gaan’ wet recedens fret i—Vàakyapadiya, 2. 31. 
2 ë gaffi ae meas cuperem | 
— aaas ufa sur aa: n— op. cit. 
oa qimia AVA; wma i—op. cit. 
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other only through the intervention of — 
(illusion ).! 

Our first attempt will be to convince ourselves 
of a connection between a word and its meaning, 
and then to show the nature of such connection 
in the light of philosophical judgment. First, 
every one is more or less conscious of this 
relation ; and the fact we have got to deal with 
is so transparent that it often hides its depth 
and significance from our casual observation. 
Thaf a relation subsists between the sign and the 
object so signified, in some shape or other, is as 
true as anything. The existence of this relation, 
whether natural or conventional, has been clearly 
brought out by Indian teachers in an impos- 
ing and suggestive manner. "The philosopher- 
grammarian, to whom we have been frequently 
referring in these pages for both light and 
guidance, has emphatically asserted with all 
weight sambandhah samavasthitah, that is to 
say, the relation between a word and meaning 
is by no means such as one can deny. The same 
position has been strengthened further when he 
speaks of this relation as fixed by nature. The 


* amaaa a WD srt vara ai di ow 
manha neme Dre: waft aaa: afe:ferdt Renaa faurga 
sf Neaq—Punyarija. 

* Vakyapadiya (sam bandhasamuddeéga), 1. 

Lem v3 fasi «rg gate farting vei — Hoelarája, 
43 
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Nine ofa ‘connection i is sufficient] y borne out 
the very nature of a word and its meaning. 


T : To (The simple fact that a word is called vacaka (one 


Y z 


that denotes the sense) and the thing is termed 
vācya (thing that is denoted) is in itself a 


strong evidence as to their mutual connection. ' 
When we say, for instance, ‘this is denoted by 
this word’ and ‘this word expresses this sense,’ 


we necessarily understand that there is some kind 
of connection between the so-called vácya and 
vacaka. What Bhartrhari really implies by the 
statement Sabdanam yataáaktitvam? is that words 
by their very nature have the power of denoting 
the ideas of which they are treated as symbols, 
and that this potency of words is never exhaust- 
ed or worn out, but remains practically inherent 
in them. We are all familiar with the fact that 
speech is a reflection of the human mind in all 
its vividness, or, in other words, the workings 
of the inner self are manifested through the 
machinery of speech. Our life, to speak the truth, 


werd wr area wfa qe valaa | 
aa: ekina aafeaa w—op. cit., 3. 3. 
(Sambandhasamuddeéa). 
seaefafa wütfafsrew apgerafasrmitsaura:— 
Vütsyüyana under Nyfya-sitra, 2. 1. 52. 
saqefaae Uwe sre wem; sfa— Tütparya-tika. 
* WVakyapadiya, 1. S azmi aana femarüusruereus 
—Puņyarāja. 
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may be intellectually interpreted as expression 
of a series of thoughts through the medium of 
language in which we speak. ‘The meaning of- 
a word is, says Bhartrhari, what is exactly 
presented tous whenever that word is heard.* 
The utterance of the word gauh at once gives 
rise in our mind to the idea of a being possessing 
dewlap, hump, hoofs and horns. And this is 
undoubtedly the meaning of it, as is well-known 
to all. 

But to trace the origin of this relation seems 
to be an impossible task. Word and meaning 
have been exhibiting their reciprocal connection 


from time beyond our memory. This relation ^ 


has its analogy with the functioning of the sense- 
organs in respect of the objective world. Both 
are without beginning. Word and meaning 
are so closely connected with each other that we 
cannot conceive one without the other. While 
describing the mystic way in which the Highest 
Godhead is united with His supreme power— 
a union which is often represented as the 
association of parama-purusa with  paramà 
prakrti or that of Siva and Sakti—the ‘sweet 


OY afeiquatca p xar su: AAA | 
qum We "mae eq —op., cit., 2. 3. 29. 
^ sfegrat efaqaaatfeataa aer i 
vafa: a qami gaa aramı «ur Il — 
— - Vakyapadiya (sambandhasamuddeáa), 3. 29, 





i I swan’. of ‘India ‘could not think of a more appro- 


- , 


‘priate similitude than the relation between 
sabda and artha.’ A word has likeness also 
with knowledge, though this likeness is likely 
to culminate into unity in the plane of pure 
idealism. Just as knowledge reveals its own 


self and at the same time presents before us 


the object comprehended, so does a word serves 
a twofold purpose : a word shows its own form 
as well as that of the idea or thing it brings 
with it. 

What does the utterance of a word bring 
with it? When a word is uttered, says 
Bhartrhari, three things, namely, the particular 
word,'the intention of the speaker and the 
object that is denoted, are all comprehended 
at a time. A sound that does not fulfil this 
condition, i.e., fails to present before us this 
trinity of things, is meaningless. Prof. Dittrich 
has discovered three elements in a statement : 
the sound, the import and the actual fact. 
Unless we recognise some sort of connection 
between the two, we cannot logically account 


t apraifaa damt amaefaqad i 
aaa: faatl ae ådra ug—Hhaghuvain$a, I. 1. 
* qnei up WI agg ow Ewa | 
"Wd Wer we aa q wena u-—vakyapadiya, 1. 50. 
^ m nes eo cw nated | 
 wwwfxaewr ear: gaafe: i—op. cit., 3. 1. 
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for the derivation of meaning from a word. 
Bhartrhari has found in such a relation the 
fundamental solution of why things are invari- 
ably signified by their corresponding words. 
Various are the ways in which different 
schools of Indian thought have sought to 
explain this relation. Let us first concentrate 
our attention upon the real issues without 
going into the details of philosophical criticism. 
Some hold that the relation between word and 
thing is permanent or natural,’ i.e. the 
aforesaid relation is not the whimsical product 
of human convention.” Their argument is 
that this relation seems to be eternal, as no 
author of it is mentioned in the scriptures.’ 
There are others who look upon this relation 
as conventional (i.e., the outcome of sez kefía), or 
as the creation of divine volition. Some, again, 
are of opinion that the relation between sound 


'- These are the Mimümsakas and the grammarians. 
asf rere. Sarane WI aaa wert: weweqerfureda— 
Tatparya-tikà (Vacaspati) under Nyaya-sitra, 2. 1. 55. 
2 qaia mga ue; Sabara on stafar serenus 
ary: | 
frat wrüaereuxfaueu:—Mahübhiüsya. 
2 eee 4 anifa geri ema i— 


A verse from the Samgraha quoted by Punyaraja 
under Vakya, 1. 26. 


* The Naiyayikas and the Vaisesikas, 
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and sense is just the same as exists between 
the cause and the effect, manifestor (grahaka) 
and manifest (grakya) and so on. Some have 
made no distinction between speech and 
thought, i.e., take word and thing as convertible 
with each other. A  reciprocality of causal 
connection has also been detected between word 
and meaning. A climax was, however, reached 
when sound and sense were declared to be 
essentially the same. ‘They are not only 
interchangeable, as in the interpretation of 
Aristotle, but said to be absolutely identical in 
the final stage. A note of warning is here 
necessary against the possible misconception 
to which such a notion of identity may lead 
in some cases. If word and concept, one may 
argue, were identical, then the utterance of 
the sound agni (fire) would have been practically 
accompanied by burning sensation.‘ But this is 


. gel: GIEDSICUWITU · sa%—Punyaraja. 
area arena wow wet Aaa) aa | 
aaa ainara yarafera yw—op.- cit., 1. 
WHMIS AIH CTSIT | 
“anlage Rara eter i—op. cit., 2 
2 ge: aona c fe ap qma 
aa 4 afefaaareute=: wdiua u— Vakyapadiya, 3. 32 
(sambandhasamuddesa). 
> gaara WD meratavanfedtt— op. cit. 
. siaaa queue: am Sabara ; 
and see Nyüya-sütra, 2. 1. 53. 
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far from being the actual state of things. It 
is evidently from the standpoint of all-devouring 
non-dualism, wherein all distinctions and mani- 
foldnéss fade away, that sound and concept are 
viewed as two undifferentiated aspects of one and 
the same thing, é.e., Supreme Consciousness. 
What we learn from this cardinal tenet of the 
advaita philosophy is that one and the same thing 
gets itself manifested in different forms in which 
objects are generally comprehended by all 
beings. There is fundamentally no difference 
between the two, but they appear to be distinct 
from each other only in popular usages.* This 
fundamental unity of things is the last word of 
all sciences and religions. 

An attempt is now being made to explain 
the association between the symbol and the 
object symbolised from the Nyaya-Vaisesika 
standpoints.” We say ‘association’ and not 


veas ufum arava ufaucus | 
afamar seu waana i— quoted by Punyarája. 
^ srermipRuuc sme vum | 
aa: wrap aq owaafurm g— 
quoted by Punyarüja. 
The Naiyayikas and the Vaisesikas do not materially 
differ from each other on this particular issue. Both 
have agreement in so far as the meaning of a word is 
determined by samaya or sanketa (convention). The 


point over which they are in opposition is that while the 
Vaisesikas have included $übdabodha (verbal cognition) 
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| particularly ‘relation,’ because the Naiyayikas 
as well as the Vaisesikas do not recognise, as 
we shall see later on, the possibility of any 
relation, whether conjunction (samjoga) or 
inherence (samavaya), between a word and the 
object it denotes." The author of the 
Nyāyamañjarī has tried to show that the 
grounds on which sambandha is generally 
established between a word and its denotation by 
the Mimamsakas and the grammarians are not 
strong enough to stand the test of logical 
criticism.’ 

The Vaisesikas argue in the following strain: 
Conjunction (8amyoga) is a kind of quality. 
As it is a quality of ether, adda cannot by its 
very nature have conjunction with the object 


within the category of inference, the Naiyayikas have 
strenuously supported the same as an independent source 


of knowledge. Cf. ‘ada wirwaue warsane saganang 
aamifa'—vVatsyayana ; and ‘alsa faafaareara mare 4 aA 
Sabdaégaktiprakasika. 
. seepajagergt—Vai.-sitra, 7. 2.18. am wam afm 
ea 4 Halt 4 at aaa sfa wra:— Upaskara. 
quu-werv-wrzwrguu i wemrm;—Nyàaya-suütra, 2.1.58. 
a fe merit: peraevuifea iaaa, depu. warm 
ar usw: Warequeud—Nyüyamanjari, 4. p. 241. 
* adian: xenügeenserfeosqaenp s aq fa aan 
fafamafafmraurufawraTau: wea wena was eua a fa 
areata; Wisfq wife i wanfe aaa sf qu: i—op. cit. 
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denoted by it.! It is quite obvious that a quality 
cannot form the substratum of another quality, 
i.e., a quality does not possess another quality." 
Qualities generally inhere in a substance, but 
qualities themselves are totally devoid of the 
same. Again, as no action takes place in the 
way in which things are denoted by words, 
one cannot find out any connection between 
the two? Things that are formless (or im- 
material) and inactive by nature can never 
cet themselves mutually related to one another 
without the intervention of any external force. 
Moreover, in a sentence like ‘There is no pot,’ 
one fails to conceive of any conjunction 
between the word and its meaning which is 
non-existent at present.‘ What is universally 
true is that things that are mutually related 
are found to have co-existence. The word 
nasti (there is no pot) which is just now uttered 
does not logically co-exist with the thing of 
which nothing but negation is predicated. The 
same line of argument might be put forward to 
set aside the question of inherent relation 
(samavaya-sambandha) between a word and its 
denotation. 


'  goerq—Vai.-sitra, 7. 2. 14. 
+ aaa une wee qo: aam: we wu-—Upaskara. 
^o fafaarq—Vai.-sitra, Veils LO 
* qafa areitfa w wamm-op. cit. 
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The Nas MR sn "also donid not justify the 

y pti ion of natural relation, whether inter- 

12 sa eted i in terms of conjunction or inherence, but 

. advanced arguments to show the hollowness of 
the standpoint which attempts to turn the rela- 
tion between a word and its meaning into an 
identical and eternal one. A connection has 
been negatived on the ground that no evidence 
(pramana), either perception or inference, is 
available in support of its existence.’ A union 
of the two is impossible, for a word and the 
object denoted by it do not remain in the same 
locality. A word has its existence in the vocal 
apparatus of the speaker, while the object is 
generally found in a different sphere. But the 
case would have been entirely different, if the 
two were intimately related to each other. 

One may ask as to what is likely to come out 
of this anomalous state of things. As there is no 
possibilityjof either of the two kinds of relations, 
one is necessarily forced to the conclusion 
that words and the objects denoted by them 
are not connected together in any conceivable 
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\ qmiman maii: wen ufafas: | wer? werudIsqens: | 

—VitsySyana on Nyfiya-sitra, 2. 1. 52. 

* wires q wear aaa merida:  arenfer ard: ert 
qifa aI: I ama meas: ur sfa—loc. cit. 


* sâ fe sequere gaai i—5abara under Mim.- 
sūtra, 1.1. 5 
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way. A sound, to speak the truth, has its 
origin in the mouth, while the object denoted 
lies on the earth. They do not occupy the sam 
place. But the entire absence of relationship 
is also against all popular experience. ‘To 
deny any kind of relationship between a word 
and its meaning is to strike at the very root 
of our knowledge of things. ‘There is, whether 
real or imputed, some kind of relation between 
tbe two. If there were absolutely no connec- 
tion between the sign and the object signified, 
all process of thinking and comprehension 
would have been upset by an anomaly of a 
serious nature. Any word would have denot- 
ed any thing: the word ghafa, for instance, 
might have signified some other object than 
a *pot.'* It passes one’s imagination to think 


! weraaaasgt—Vai.-satra, 7. 2. 18. 

Jm Waseda urere, «i fe ZIR waraaa'’— 
Sabara. 
mzaa aN yiya-sitra, d. A. IM. 

* The advocate of the theory of Symbolism has, 
however, spoken against such direct relations. ' Between 
the symbol and the referent (thing), hold Profs. Ogden and 
Richards, ‘there is no relevant relation other than the 
indirect one, which consists in its being used by some one 
to stand for a referent.’-—The Meaning of Meaning, p. 11. 

* .— ama ARa adt i 

ep wes wer ur fe weanfze! w— Vakyapadiya, 1. 125. 
"Afmurg ara sal wesleaufa efea: | 
asama fails aA megaa ji—op. cit. 





of a state of such irregularity and lawlessness. 


We find, on the contrary, that the utterance ofa 
word is always accompanied by the comprehen- 
sion of a thing.’ There is no knowledge, as we 
have already stated, that is not associated with 
its corresponding word. When each and every 
word is found to denote its particular meaning, 
one is hardly justified in saying that there is 
absolutely no connection ( prapti) between them, 
The cognition of a thing from a word is in 
itself a strong evidence as to the existence of 
some sort of relation. "Though they failed to 
persuade themselves to assume the natural 
connection between a word and its meaning, the 
Naiyayikas did not in any way depreciate the 
uniformity of cognition as is presented by words 
in their characteristic way of denoting the 
sense.* 

Now it may be asked: if they be un- 
connected with each other, how, then, is it 
possible for a word to be, as a rule, denotative 


!o svacaat sp uus exeam-Lunyarüja. 
? a aisha werd] emm a: WRT | 
qafaataa ré us sep area uj—Vakyapadiya, 1. 124. 
^ ë afa mmaa wee sage | 
s erem yama saasa era N 
—op. cit. 8. 37 (sambandhasamuddesa). 
* we: weiss ufacreafa weraferewqerq wdrnaq— 
Nyüyavürttika. 
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of sense?! Kanada in concurrence with the 
Naiyüyikas has come to the conclusion that 
the cognition of meaning is not due to any 
connection, but it issues forth from sarketa* 
or the Will of God expressed in the following 
form: ‘Let this meaning be comprehended 
from this word.'? The authorship of such 
sanketa is attributed to God and not to any 
convention of men. One that is beyond the 
limitation of time and space, and created the 
whole world by His will is the author of sanketa, 
i.e., His voice was efficient enough to denote 
the things He intended to signify. This rela- 
tion between vacya and vācaka will never 
come to an. end, but continue to be so even 
in the future state of existence. ‘This is a 
fact and not a fiction. Vyasa has referred 
to this state of things under the Yoga-sutra, 
1. 27.* A word naturally expresses that sense 


o aq afe 4 aa 4 4p wap wales Sp owe ren faa- 
Wu nafaqada «wre— Upaskara. 
?* jouer: weiauaa:—Vai.-sttra, 7. 2. 20. 
LT urafameregeeusme-—Nvynuya-suütra, 2. 1. 960. 
^. amfi sfa aaa: Praga. "wenwewreguui sree" sara, 
z: sep afaa wap afaa: a deu wfauraía—Upaskara. 
a aaam eaan , f afe 2 Gaana K FAT 
aaa: ? Wa Weeaead snpaafusdatefusrifasafeaafeadrr;— 
Vütsyayana Bhasya. 
aniaeaty o apgapqaurnmaue eua aga: faaa—under the 
aphorism ‘ag «rem: ama: | 
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alone which — assigned to it by tha divine 
volition. This sa?ke/a or the Will of God 
5 is the connection that exists between 
rd a word and the object that is symbolised by it. 
‘Thus, when both conjunction and  inherence 
were found inadmissible, the Vaisesikas as well 
as the Naiyayikas had no other alternative than 
: to look upon the Will of God as the potential 
factor that brings words and their respective 
meanings together by a tie of close relation- 
ship. "This volition on the part of God is 
what represents the relation and is rightly 


* From the Nyàaya-sütras and the Bhüsya thereon 


it is not sufficiently clear that sanketa exactly means the 
. game as the Will of God. It may also mean the conven- 
tion of human origin and not necessarily the Will of God. 
The expression ‘ymaa aad enfammim' is 
intended to imply that the apprehension of əañketa 
follows from the time-honoured usages of elderly people 
(vrddhavyavahüra). The science of grammar has also 
largely contributed to the same purpose by analysing 
words into prakrti and pratyaya (aaaf "p qaau 
amsaa arcs’). Vācaspati and other logicians 
(Jayanta Bhatta and Gadadhara) have distinctly referred 
to the ‘ Will of God ' as the true interpretation of sanketa. 


Cf. qat fe wearét at wafem=ernaa ata: wa: WISgHD cur 
aas again wermnafafeadafafacts are: amem — u*tqgs — 
Tütparya-tikn. 
"erae tx fax Pereroreroarfe arii ii e taidi on wr - aaa 
mAsa fawq—Nyayamanjari, 4, p. 246. 
. 
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called the real denotating power of words 
(Sakti).! 

Gotama has practically arrived at the same 
conclusion, He holds that the relation between 
sound and concept is purely conventional and not 
at all innate or natural; He has argued further 
that if it were natural, as maintained by the 
grammarians,’ then the same word would have 
been used by different races of mankind in 
the same sense, and consequently there might 
be no varieties of languages at all The word 
gauh, according to this view, has been so 
fashioned by the Will of God (sankefa) that 
it always denotes a particular being and not 
anything else. ' 

How is san ketía generally apprehended? It 
is held that the cognition of sezke(a has been 
current from time without beginning. We 
cannot conceive of a time when men were 
ignorant of the relation between words and their 
meanings, that is to say, when men did not 
know how to signify objects by the use of 

' 'afinuq: dep ssp —Nyayamaünjari, 4. afma qz« ag 
qae wewu-Muktavali, 

* gmas. weredsyaa a aenfaa: | Barz seri aera 
manisi waa — 

Vatsyiyana under Nyüya-sütra, 2.1.56. 

° fag: amaa: amr: serm Helürüja. 

* mifafaxg eifaaaq—Nyiya-sitra, 2.1.56. 


* 





= words. Udayana has made this point 
abundantly clear by holding tbat God played the 
part of a magician in the beginning of creation 
so as to bring together words and objects 
under the relation of vacya and vacaka” He 
had to assume the dual forms of the denotative 
and the denoted before He could make the first 
batch of men familiar with the sarketa of 
His own invention;? and it was from these 
God-favoured apostles that the people of succes- 
sive generations learnt the meaning of words. 
It is purely a theological belief that all our 
knowledge is derived from the merey of a 
All-knowing Being. 

There are various ways in which sanrketa 
may be understood.* First of all, the usage of 
elderly people is the primary condition that 
brings home to children the meaning of a word.’ 


Uo a amaaa: afaq are suuud— 
Nyāyamañjarī, 4. p. 242. 
3 qiza au: wpufsum | 
afisaa aaa WT: "—Kusumāñjali, 2.2. 
s. €9Gsfq mamian Äi foa aae FAN 
azana af areata— 
Commentary by Haridisa Bhattacaryya. 
* wwe areca cara gaara ea ees | 
sere Anfas afara: fasqee sa" 1—quoted by 
Jagadisa. 
5 afe ae: 94 ere SpAWICM: | 


qerearaararl: afar gas cat — KM 20. 
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The logicians as well as the grammarians have 
clearly illustrated the way in which children 
first catch the meaning of a word from the usage 
of their parents. Sanketa or convention has 
been divided into two classes, namely, ajanika 
(not of human origin, i.e., current from eternity) 
and àdhunika (conventions adopted by modern 
authors) While the primary signification, 
generally known as gakti, comes under the 
category of the former, technical terms with 
their specialised meanings (as guna and 
vrddhi in grammar) are examples of the latter. - 

Having taken a brief survey of the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika views regarding the conventional 
nature of the relationship that subsists between 
words and their meanings, we now turn to the 
Mimamsa standpoint. Reference has already 
been made to the Mimarnsa doctrine regarding 
the eternality of sound. A sound, according to 
the Mimamsakas, is neither produced by vocal 
organs nor is liable to disappearance just after 
the act of utterance is over. But what actually 
takes place is that the operation of the vocal ap 
paratus serves to manifest (instead of producing) 
the sound which is ever existent in all beings. 
To the Mimamsakas the relation between words 


' satfaaaifaa: dear fefaat aa: | 
fay mafana ar ufafefa maa au 
wafana aa: amernicfaefe: aa: i—Vikyapadiya. 
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i T egin ! The author of the Bhasya has interpret- 


ed this relation as inseparable, that is to say, 
words and their corresponding things are not first 
produced and then get themselves connected with 
one another. But their reciprocal association is 
fixed by nature.? It seems somewhat strange 
that Sabara anticipated the whole train of argu- 
ments whereby the Naiyāyikas tried to disparage 
the question of relationship between a word and 
the object that is denoted by it. ^ He had, how- 
ever, his logic, not weak and ineffective in any 
way, in order to set aside the authorship of men 
or divine agency as postutated by the Naiyayikas 
for the sake of comprehension of meaning 
from a word. In contradiction to the position 
advocated by the Naiyayikas one may reasonably 
argue that it is apparently preposterous to 


o tau naeia aaa: i—Mim. sūtra, I.1.5. "dre 8a: 
seama gaa: i—Sabara. 

* qfiga: vaia: eser; Aqa NA GAN: | 

staan: zamn a ama: '—loc. cit, 

5s Za agema gaa: påse anaa ea [fe FAA? 
wies saa, yAn qae maag am afa 
diua eaaa a nimaa fa nA fafaa anai- 
zag SAT: aaar vafa i—loc. cit. 

Cf. Nyüya-sütra, 2.1.53 and Nyüyamahjari, 4, p. 242. 

* amea: wees aes: i—Sabara. © 
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conceive of such a designing person who could 
compose the great body of the Vedas by 
ingeniously effecting relationship between words 
and meanings, which were otherwise detached 
from one another in the beginning. In 
order to justify the existence of such .a natural 
relation, Sabara has also alluded to the same 
fact, i.e, the way in which children are apt to 
learn the denotation of a word from the usage 
of elderly people? It was quite in keeping with 
the reverence and indisputable authority as were 
ascribed to the Vedas, ‘whereupon stands the 
entire fabric of religion and Brahmavidya,’ that 
the orthodox schools of Indian philosophy could 
not but treat this relation as eternal or natural. 
The Mimamsakas, as Kumarila holds, were com- 
pelled to ascribe eternality to both words and 
their relation to meanings for the sole purpose of 
maintaining the unquestionable trustworthiness 
of the Vedas. Kumarila has in his character- 
istically elaborate way tried to show the logical 
justification for assuming this kind of natural 
relation. Just as, inspite of the ultimate 


t amaaa? amfa geta wera: ae aaa ae nav 
Ser aia sfai agaaa) wafaaa gawa faafafa) aw 
gaiga qia og gay sia? Fare g*€pesOHTADTE | ware 
WATS TATA, aq naria tA I—lLoc, cit, 

*  xqpEempi o cuufauuepI wen: aa ag own wfeuard 1 —loc, cit. 

* Aeara aaa aAa Baa i—Slokavarttika. 
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‘causality of the conjunction of the soul with the 
mind, the operation of the visual organs is said 
to be the immediate instrument in regard to the 
cognition of form (rüp«), so the cognition of 
relation and not the cognition of the word itself 
is popularly considered as what directly helps 
one in determining the meaning,’ 

We have already referred to the position of 
the grammarians concerning the question of rela- 
tion. The view of Vyadi, as alluded to by Punya- 
raja, is that there is no author of the relation 
that exists between words (both the Vedic and 
popular) and the objects denoted by them.* The 
erammarians seem to have gone a step further 
than the Mimarisakas by insisting also on the 
eternality of meanings. The Mahabhasya has 
started with the dictum that words, their 
meanings and the relation between them are all 
permanently fixed, i.e. eternal? The eternality 
of relation has been stated in clear terms by 
Patafijali As to how this kind of permanent 


^O grew mereri | 
fawrarafewrarm wa: srewfewrd à 41 
eu aefa uere nafaa: | 
aa Bras ae Gq ep aA 42 
Slokavarttika — —— ada). 
J mem a anita neat erre dup 1’ — 
quoted by Punyaraja under Vakya., 26. 
fas serawewi—Var. I. Patanjali has Ma the 


word siddha as a synonym of nitya (feerqeaard: — ferwme:). 
* fen wrmeamuxwaeu:i—Mahaübhüasya, 1. 1. 1. 
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relation comes under one’s cognition, it is said 
that the object for which words are expressly 
used constitutes in itself a sufficient proof to 
show that the association between words and 
their meanings cannot be anything but natural 
and permanent.' If there werejno such relation, 
ie. if sabda and artha were incapable of 
being brought together by a natural affinity, 
no one would have ever felt the necessity of 
using words for the sake of communicating his 
thoughts to others. 

It is only a recapitulation to say that to the 
author of the Vakyapadiya the relation between 
a word and the object is as without beginning as 
the functioning of sense-organs in their respect- 
ive spheres, This relation has been interpreted 
in various terms. He has not only called this 
relation unconventional (akrtrima),® just like one 
that subsists between a noun and an adjective, 
but has zone so far as to say that the relation in 
which proper names (as dittha) and technical 
terms (as erddhi and guna) stand to their restrict- 
ed or specialised sense is also permanently fixed.’ 

He has also shown the mutual eausal eonnec- 
tion between sabda and artha. A word, he 


1 aw gasiaa fas: welsa: asaifa ? mali up 
que wert aqua «up fessi ua gifa loc. cit. 

* xafasan aqua t—Vakyapadiya, 2.370. 

> fem va qp aaa) aeg nafaa i—loc. cit. ~ 
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Bn nias, a appears. o De the immediate antecedent 
m" from which the intended meaning is generally 
understood ; and, again, a word is comprehended 
* wi only through the instrumentality of sense that 
ds previously ascertained by the intellect... The 
meaning of a word is an object that has 
external existence in the world of experience.’ 
It is further stated that $abda and artha both 
remain inseparable in our intellect prior to their 
outward manifestation. Durga has minutely 
observed that the intellect residing in the spatial 
region of the heart manifests itself in the two- 
fold shape of éabda and artha.* This inseparable 
relation goes to make them convertible or inter- 
changeable with each other. To a conception 
like this an objection has, however, been taken in 
the Yoga-sütra" and Nyāyamañjarī. Bhartrhari 


' Wakyapadiya, 3.32 (sambandhasamuddesa). 

* spare erat «etsuearauitaqui: i—Helaraja. 

> a fe gat A: qaeueeraemes i—loc. cil. 

* wOt ufana ia gies «ureararmufafear i— 

under Nirukta 1. 2 

^ maa wesanmerem: i—Helirija. 

© A word, its meaning and the cognition produced 
by it are really different from one another. But in 
ordinary usage we have made this trinity of things 
almost identical ; as, for instance, we have no other 
criterion but the term go itself to distinguish the word go 
from its meaning and the cognition. (aitfefa wear afficere 
affer uri i z vai ufaanrs: a: güfaq— Vyasa-bhasya). In the 
opinion of the author of the Yoga-sütras this sort of 
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was a staunch advocate of the natural relation- 
ship between 4abda and artha, and considered it 
as the most plausible explanation that would 


false identification or a combination of three distinct ele- 
ments into one category prevents us from understanding 
the speech of all beings (Yoga-sütra, 3.17), just as 
the operation of mdyd@ has hid from us the essential 
unity of Brahman. 

Prof. J. Geyser has also drawn our attention to the 
distinction of word, meaning and object. He has said : 
‘Between the meaning and what is meant, or what it 
expresses, there exists an essential relation, because the 
meaning is the expression of the meant through its own 
content. What is meant lies in the ‘object’ of the 
thought of speech. We must therefore distinguish these 
three— Word, Meaning, Object.’ 

In the foregoing pages we had, on more than one 
occasion, referred to the doctrines of $abdaádhyàása and 
Sabdavivartta as expounded by the philosopher-grammarian 
Bhartrhari and maintained by the Tintrik texts. It is 
necessary to point out here that these two doctrines could 
neither evoke any support from the Naiyayikas nor 
stand their logical scrutiny. Jayanta Bhatta has strongly 
spoken against the interchangeability of word and meaning 
(&abdadhyásaváda) and in equally strong language refuted 
the doctrine of the evolution of the world from sabda 
(Sabdavivartaváida) as an inadequate and irrational 
explanation of creation. 


Cf. aìa a dag: warara: — fa pareTSfq p aaga: xe q 
Sa Cor er agr e sra qu] SAT HCO wafaa- 
acanna: ? we reagia esfa aa aigan saa ata 
Wunde aeea ERIT: | 





T appeal is one’s reason.' He stands strongly 


_ opposed to the — doctrine of samaya or 
sanketa which has unneccessarily brought for- 
ward the question of human or divine inter- 


ference for throwing light upon what is otherwise 
sufficiently clear from a rational point of view. 


If words were, he argues, naturally unconnected 
with their meanings, nobody could ever associate 


the one with the other in any possible way. 


In considering the nature and reciprocality 
of causal connection between sound and concept 
one would naturally come to the doctrine 
of nama-ripa which, better than anything 
else, shows us how far the dual aspects 
of names and forms may answer to the close 
relation between the symbol and the object 
symbolised. Naman and rūpa (or samjna and 
samjni) have striking coincidence with sabda and 
artha. The expression namariipe vyakaravani, 
as we find in the Chandogya Upanisad, un- 
doubtedly refers to the division or simplification 


nee faac. aaafaafafa wen cafefam- 
era uuu. efe famfe- ure] Sew wore i 
aaa ufefeauzummscursem- 
nreutervCerranfasreg wr WIRAT wea gi 
Nyayamafjari, pp. 535-556. 
^C few: amfa: sepe aaa:—Helaraja, 
iii ii saa a g334— 
faaisfraisty areise ua miga | 
weqansmaue s: xe. ay a waa i— Vakyapadiya, 3.98. 
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of the complex world into names and forms.' 
There are others who have also found in it a 
distinct reference to the twofold creation, namely, 
the creation of names and the creation of forms 
or objects? Having first stated the evolution of 
the three primary substances, namely, fire, 
water and the earth, the rsis of the Upanisads 
continued to describe how the great God 
thought of creating the grosser elements with 
the help of names and forms.* This process of 
creation will remind one of the cosmogonic 
hymns of the Rgveda and those of the Old 
Testament. Creation is, so to speak, nothing but 
a manifestation of the unmanifest (avyakta) in 
the shape of the finite—a passage from the 
indeterminate to the determinate. But what 
helps the Creator most in passing from unity to 
diversity is the art of giving a stamp of name 
and form to each and every object of thought, 
so that one mizht distinguish it from the rest. 
Naman and rüpa were thus correlated to each 
other from the very beginning of creation. 
For every object or concept we have a 
corresponding name. ‘There is no object that 


+ Chandogya, 6.3.2. 
= aed =racaraifa afaatear wit efe:—Kondabhatta. 
* aqua ë asana ë efeufwasmdifzxga — qz Zahara 
sagana Vae waa scxeneuenaufax wp apacareatfa’— 
Sankara under Ved. sūtra, 2.4.20. 
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X is without a name and no name that does not 


invariably present before us an object. This 
is the relation between $abd« and artha or 
samjhna and samjii or naman and rüpa. 

We have already referred to the Vedie hymn 
which informs us that the range of speech is 
as extensive as the manifestations of all-perva- 
ding Brahman. .Nàman is the body of which 
rüpa is the soul. Sound and sense represent 
exaetly the same relation in which the body 
stands to the soul. The formal and psycholo- 
gical aspects of speech are thus respectively 
revealed by 2àman and rüpe. How intimately 
they are related to each other is illustrated by 
the érufi that runs to the effect that God 
created the earth after pronouncing the corres- 
ponding term bhū. Christian theology also bears 
clear testimony to a similar tradition. 

Those who maintain a causal connection 
between $abda and artha are prepared to look 
upon speech as interconnected with thought 
or objects, i.e., speech, as undifferentiated from 
meanings, gets itself materialised in the shape 
of things like cows and others. And objects 
or external manifestations of Consciousness 


. assume the form of audible sounds or abide in 


their corresponding words. This is how speech 


. qafa wafeaqomfasa | Tareas arerafaarn: gA: 
qasa ufeure p wa ua mea); Heaton ved I— 
Punyaraja under Vakya. I. 12. 
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and objects, inspite of their conventional differ- 
ence and apparent duality, are liable to merge 
into the category of the great One. According 
to the ruti quoted by Punyaraja, naman and 
rüpa were held by some to be one and inseparable 
unit, while others used to make a distinction 
between the two from the very beginning.’ 
Speech was not a lifeless mechanism to the 
ancient Hindus. They believed vak to be 
second to God, but first in the order of creation.’ 
She is the great potentiality that dwells in us all.” 
It was through her instrumentality that the 
Supreme Lord created everything.* She has been 
finally identified with the supreme Brahman. 
In vak the rsis found a positive deity and the 
Pure Consciousness at work. Speech (vas) has 
also been described in the  Upanisads as 
the product of light (tejomayi vak).^ Analogous 
to the threefold divinity of Yaska,’ there are 


az «ue 4 aed sud Sz areas Wei 
va dqemWfawm fans: waar Head efe n’ 
quoted under Vakya. 1. 
2 aa am fediar svatq—Kathaka Sarphita. 
* erat aat qa weaui eal ataata i—Mahübhaürata. 
* a an areal "mee se wswesaq—HBrhadürapyaka. 
^ ana ware wx am—op. cit., 4.1.2. 
^ Chandogya, 6.5.4. az *mi arm disag — 
Brhadaranyaka. 3.1.3. 
' fem va Gan sfe samo: o | Sha: gada are) agrafe- 
ena: «qan erem:;—Nirukta, VII. 5. 
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lumin bodies Sh their — different 
$ nanifestations (prakasa), namely, fire which as 
vital energy abides in all things, the resplendent 
* r B our ons within, and the all-illuminating 
= sabda or Eternal Verbum. The last one, t.e., 
Sabda or Logos in which abides everything, 
whether movable or immovable, is the Holy 
Light of God (Jrahmajyotih); What we call 
naman and rüpa are only the visible manifes- 
tations of Brahman in the language of the 
U panisads.* 

A clear reference to the doctrine of nama- 
rapa has been made in the  Vedànta-sütra, 
2.4.20., where the words samjiía and  müurtti 
stand respectively for naman and rupa or $abda 
and arthat The question that was raised by 
Sankara in this connection is: whether the 
creation of names and forms should be ascribed 
to the activity of men or that of the Supreme 
God—the Creator of all. The éruti as well 
as the very wording of the said aphorism goes 


^o wife suürdifa aa: warm: aise amaaa Te JARS: FAH: 
qa wand: wamfaa wera: GesUrwpüerp sagas ara ET, 
«few @fa—quoted by Punyaraja under Vakya. 1.12. 

* yrasalaariral al ara; GAT TE: | 

ana yaad aifee anifswaraa: u—Vàakyapadiya, 1.12. 

* awaafe wife mafa ffA ww aafs aaia s qife 
fmf i—Brhadarapnyaka, 1.6.1. 

* amaai fasagaa suema— Ved. sutra. 2.4.20. 
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to show that no one but the Supreme Lord was 
powerful enough to be the author of this two- 
fold creation. The Jnfinite in which we all 
‘live and move and have our being’ is the 
maker of names and forms.’ Finite individuals 
cannot rise above limitations, and are naturally 
incapable of doing this, i.e., giving names and 
forms to such complex phenomena as mountains, 
rivers, oceans and various other things. The 
conelusion over which all Upanisads are un- 
animous is that all names and forms came 
from @kasa or the all-pervading Brahman.’ 
It is not too much to say that all that we possess 
comes from the same perennial source. 

The doctrine of nāma-rūpa has its exact 
counterpart in Buddhist philosophy.' In Pali 
sadda means a sound or a word and af/ha means 
a concept or matter or, in other words, the 
former is a sign that signifies the latter. It is 
maintained further that all physieal bodies have 


| apum wcppeea Asami faata: afedfaquefa— 
Sankara-bhasya. 
* ww fufeaereszrfey amaA a alae upmmau- 
arauimfíe-—loc. cit. 
LJ wat vacw aaea warqfawafagren gs nai € à 
amadas (Chand. VIII. 14. 1)  xenfexfean: i ama 
qup fasqmág: mm «Taur mxmq-—loc. cit. 


* The Pali expression náma-rüpa has been rendered 


by some as mind and body and not as name and form. 
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their existence as paramatta-rūpa in an ultimate 
sense.! Paññatti (Sk. prajñňapti) which means 
both name and notion or term and concept 
is of several kinds. There is a twofold deriva- 
tion of the term pañřñatti: ‘it is either that 
which makes known or presents the thing 
denoted before one’s mind ( paZzzapatiti), or 
that which is made known (paiixapiyatiti).'* 
It is, therefore, a term which has combined 
in itself the double aspects of pramdadna and 
prameya of the Hindu philosophy. It is both 
the means of knowing and the object knowable. 
In the Abhidhamma we find two classes of 
pannatti, namely, sadda-paniatti and attha- 
pannatti. The former is the same as nama- 
paünatti, Sadda-pasmatti is significantly so 
called inasmuch as it renders the intended 
sense intelligible to others, and z/tha-pansatti is 
so called as it becomes cognisable to others 
by means ofasign or word. What we learn 
from the correlation or interdependence of these 


|^ §. Z. Aung: Compendium of Philosophy, p. 271. 

* op. ĉit., p. 4. 

* According to Buddhist logicians, the meaning of a 
word is both denotative and connotative. The meaning 
comprises the particular thing (dabbattha) as well as its 
attributes (sakattha). It is to be particularly noticed here 
that what is called svürtha or $akyürtha (i.e., sanketa or 
primary signification) by the Hindu grammarians is 
materially the same as sakattha of Buddhist philosophers. 
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two kinds of pafnatti is that a relativity 
between word and meaning was maintained by 
Buddhist philosophers. ar 

In the Tantras vak is not only described 
as the creative potentiality of the Supreme 
Being, but as one with, or inseparable 
from, Him. Jak is, again, called the first 
manifestation of ci/-éakti that lies dormant in 
all beings. The production of sound is explain- 
ed by the ‘Tantrikas as a kind of movement 
(spandana) in the Consciousness which remains 
otherwise calm and serene (aśabda). 

In order to understand the Tantrik view 
of sabda and artha we think it necessary to 
give here a short analysis of the doctrine of 
bindu. The Prapaficasara, Saradatilaka and other 
agamas (Southern School of Tantras) have dealt 
with this particular topic with considerable 
thoroughness. 

The word bindu is a highly technical term, 
and we do not know any English word that 
would exactly correspond to it, 

It is said that the creative impulse of 
Paraégiva, inseparably united with para Sakti, 
takes the form of a bindu (a subtle point or 
stress)—the reservoir of energy in the terms 
of the Tantras (Saktitattva).' Of the three 
primordial elements (siva, éakti and bindu) 


^— g aai faya saa, afeaee | 
fafeatdattaya faea fa faeara i—Prapaficasira. 1.41. 
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— distinct and indeterminate na@da-bindu, which 
has its origin in the internal part of the 
body, evolves the intellect with its dual aspects 
of word and meaning? Bindu divides itself 
into three aspects, namely, gross, subtle and 


extremely subtle forms answering to the three 


stages such as bindu, nada and bija. When 
bindu splits up by the will of God, a subtle 
and indistinct sound is produced therefrom.’ 
This is the first evolution of sound (the pri- 
mordial sound=om) called Sabda-Brahman by 
the 4gamikas. This has been variously termed ; 


^o f-o- arena Afu ferae | 

agaa sat wi tqmuxaü azi i—Ratnatraya-karika. 
? ae wr wmrfedqaaueq. fae weusdveq.: ASAT ATE:— 
23 cwemwreermieerte* ew RT | 

agma Haas wenisemfawwr i— Prapaficasüra, 1.44. 
* eae aana a fuenwafa fee 1 

Santa qe afawfaaa i 

a fame a fera u-—op. ‘cit. 
> facies aaaea WE | 

w wa giana: wean fa waa i—op. cif. 
© ferra oaa SEIN | 

aaan fa d wre: aaia u—Saradatilaka, I. 2. 
Nàge$a has elucidated the same view in the following 





siafsqa—Mafj üsü . p . 
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sometimes as pranava and sometimes as para 
vāk. The meditation on Sabda-Brahman is held 
to be a distinct step towards a still higher 
realisation. One who has a deeper insight into 
this mystic form of vak is able to rise from the 
finite to the infinite and is ultimately blessed 
with a positive knowledge of the Absolute." 

We are confronted with some difficulty 
in defining what bindu exactly is. One may 
identify it with the vital element, with ‘the 
first seed of creation? or simply with the 
jivanu? (germ-atom) from a biological point 
of view. In the language of the Tantras, bindu 
is an extremely subtle entity from which the 
six pure paths (adhva) follow, and to which 
they are ultimately reduced.’ Bindu is the 
last point in the universal chain of causation. 

On a minute analysis it is found that what- 
ever we perceive in this material plane has 
a subtle or baindava form. The visible rapa 
of all objects might be traced to the intrinsic 
form of bindu of which the former is only a 
gross manifestation. Nothing would have any 


to sse fara: oi amana ;—Vakyapadiya. 
ars ater feranafuzaxwrsife aa agate i—Nidakirika. 
* Most of the theistic schools of Indian philosophy 
have characterised jiva (beings) as anu (i.e, atomic in form). 
* HAST aa: WET AURA xa emus | 
a fae: were asiata y—Ratnatraya, 22. 
47 





ngible form or beauty, if it were wanting 
E in the same so far as its ultimate cause is con- 
cerned. Things that are beautiful and generally 
attract our vision are supposed to have 
| emanated from a source that is a repository of 
all beauty. The rsis of the Upanisads had the 
spiritual vision of One whose radiant form and 
exuberant beauty illumine the whole universe.’ 
‘If we intend, for instance, to go back to 
the origin of the flower smiling before us, we 
shall ultimately reach a point which is bound 

to be the same as bindu. 
Bindu, under the influence of aya, is bifur- 
cated into mind and matter or $abda and artha." 
The first product of bindu is nada? which in 
turn gets itself divided into the denotative and 
the denoted (i.e. word and meaning). Vdacya 
and vacaka in their mutual conjunction con- 
stitute a vivid parallelism to the eternal relation 
between para-giva and para égakti. The six 
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to aĝa wreaquifa ws ae are wáfaz faerfa— 
Kathopanisad, 2.5.15. 
apaa giae wu ad ufa«dr fen- op. cit. 
*— «fees aneriusdesresur wfasrea—Manjusa. 
s According to the Saraditilaka, ndda is the first 


product of the union between Siva and Sakti and bindu 
is said to evolve from ndda in the next stage :— 


‘afecrrefanary wee GATE | 
qwa are! aretfeeaqea: nu 1.7. 
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paths that proceed from bindu have, on the 
basis of word and its denotation, been divided 
under two groups: (i) mantra (incantation), 
varna (letter) and pada (syllable or inflected 
word); and (ii) kala (power), tattva (principle 
or real entity) and bhuvana (world). The 
former group represents the different varieties 
of sound, and the latter those of meanings. 
Every letter or mantra is a kind of sakti which 
represents a deity in a subtle form. 

In considering the relation between éabda 
and artha the question that naturally rises in 
one’s mind is: how the sound uttered by us for 
the purpose of denoting some object turns out 
so powerful a symbol as to convey exactly the 
same sense to others ? The question may also 
be put in a different form: why does a man 
understand nothing but a pot whenever he 
happens to hear the sound ghafa ? The answer 
offered by the Tantras in course of showing 
the signification of the mantras is calculated to 
throw some light on the solution of the problem 
under review.' The efficacy of mantras (as 
are composed of words or mdatrka@varnas) con- 
stitutes an important, nay the cardinal, teaching 
of the Tantras. What forms the spiritual 
background of the Tantrik worship is primarily 


' See Sir John Woodroffe's ' The Garland of Letters ' 
(Varnamalà). 
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an effort to awaken the power or consciousness 
of the mantra (wantracaitanya) in order to 
visualise the deity from inside. — 

Everything has a particular name or samt 
whereby it is distinguished from the rest. There 
is a natural connection between a name and 
the object so named. A thing or a person has 
an inseparable relationship with its or his name. 
No other than the person, for instance, who has 
got the name Hari is likely to respond when- 
ever the same is uttered. This will zo to show 
the nature of kinship between the two. |. . Nama» 
and namin (name and the person*named) are no 
doubt closely related to each other. The later 
school of Vaisnavism has laid supreme stress on 
the importance of naman (or bijamantra) making 
the devata and his name altogether coincident 
or identical. Some have gone so far as to 
eulogise n@man as of greater efficacy than the 
deity bimself. To a Vaisnava the word Hari is 
nothing short of the deity bearing the same 
name. Itis almost ingrained in all religious 
consciousness that the name of the God is God 
Himself. The Tantras have also subscribed to 
the same view by identifying a mantra with its 
presiding deity (mantradhisthatrdevata). In 
the Tantrik texts no difference has been made 
between a mantra (or bīja) and the devata 
that it represents in a mystical way. The 
relation which a mantra bears to its deity is the 
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same as vacaka-vacya, i.e. a particular deity is 
always denoted by a particular dija-mantra. 
The mantras are not lifeless and meaningless 
syllables but they are full of potentiality. 
Every one of them, as the Tantras enjoin, is 
the living symbol of a deity and an inexhaus- 
tible source of power. Mantra means a kind of 
meditation upon something (manana). It is 
further stated that a whole-hearted concentra- 
tion of the mind on a bija-mantra not only 
serves to reveal the desirable deity before a 
devotee (sádhaka), but enables him in the long 
run to reach the highest plane of spiritual 
consciousness.’ 

How does a mantra acquire such a super- 
human power? ‘The first explanation to offer is 
as follows: being repeatedly uttered by devatas 
as well as rsis from time beyond one’s imagina- 
tion, the mantras are supposed to have been 
so sanctified and powerful that they can make 
the deity positively appear before a devotee 
(sadhaka), if only they are practised in a spirit 
of reverence and selfless devotion. Secondly, 
when a guru initiates his worthy disciple into 
the mysticism of the mantras, he infuses incon- 
ceivable $e&/2 (energy) into the same so as to 


1 The effect of meditation on the Gayatir: is thus 
shown :— 


aama urqenenfe were STH d | 
aaan fa «au Waal Haq u—Gayatritantra. 
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| . render them — and living manifes- 
tations of the devatas concerned. A devotee is 
. called japasiddha, i.e., one who has attained 
the supreme end by means of japa, when he 
is entitled to bein communion with the deity 
in consequence of his repeated utterance of the 
mantra. According to the Tantrik point of view, 
the relation of vàcya-vàcaka, as exists between 
a word and its meaning, is clearly understood 
at the time when meditation upon the mantra 
is accompanied by a visible appearance of the 
deity from behind the same, A mantra, in its 
intrinsic aspect, is the rūpa (form) of the deity. 
This is why at the time of japa a sddhaka is 
required to ponder over the letters of the 
mantras and to think of the person of the deity 
presiding over it, as an essential condition of 
japa-sadhana. What are called bijamantras in 
the Tantrik texts are thus nothing but names and 
subtle forms of various deities. Just as our life 
has a far greater significance than the immediate 
desire for bread and butter, so a mantra seems to 
have a deeper meaning than what it ordinarily 
signifies to an indifferent reader. Standing 
firmly on the rock of their religious faitb, the 
Agamikas could not but look upon the mantra 
or bija as a spark of the Divine Fire. It is 
purely in this light that the author of the 
Mahabhasya has also described the real nature 
of letters (varnas). 
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Having shown the constant and natural 
relation between sound and sense we now 
proceed to see how meaning is comprehended 
from a word. The cognition asto the denotating 
power of words (sakti) is generally derived from 
popular usages. But there are other means 
which also help us largely in determining the 
signification of words. These sources are as 
follows: (1) Grammar! (tbe meaning of a word 
is sometimes determined by grammatical 
analysis); (2) Analogy (as the meaning of a 
word like gavaya [gayal] is understood from the 
knowledge of the similarity of the animal with a 


' "The usefulness of the study of grammar, specially 


in the determination of meanings, has been shown by 
Bhartrhari and Jayanta Bhatta in clear terms : — 


qiy faaara we uw ATHAR | 
arate: wert af arrctrea 1» — Vakyapadiya, 1. 18. 
amuia aata fzrerg Fe a arn 4 Fe 1— 
quoted by Punyaraja under Vakya., 1. 16. 
gig nafaa aaas AA: aftaregiqaias mafa 
zai åa sfa fasa! amq ufaerq atena afad aarseacafeaa 
wwaafiaurerurenre Wield ARTTIR | 
‘eurata «ape faata wl i 
à srmx«eenmuiateqqen «Xo 
aga 4 qu fimaraerarefasrersnraccn Wrabu-m aad BA zu 
arena ard ux erp efa’ fa i 
—Nyüyamafjari, pp. 425-426. 
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= cow); (3) Lexicon; (4) Testimony! (as the 
meaning of an unknown word is sometimes 
grasped from the instruction of trustworthy 
persons); (5) Popular usage (it refers to the 
way in which children first acquaint themselves 
with the meanings of words from the usage of 
elderly people); (6) Contact; (7) Explication 
of a word by its synonyms; (8) Association with 
words of known signification. 

We often find that the meaning of a word, 
though unknown, may be well understood 
either from the context or from its associa- 
tion with other words of the sentence of 
known import. Bhartrhari has emphatically 

stated that meanings do not follow from words 

) alone, but that there are other instruments 


*  wrHraesrereui«geremdwam:—Nyüya-sütra, 2. 1. 52. 

Vatsyüyana has pointed out that words like svarga 
(heaven), apsaras (celestial maiden), debata (god) and 
uttarakuru (a fabulous land) denote objects which are never 
perceived by ordinary men. But their meanings are generally 
comprehended from the instruction of reliable authority, 
i.e., persons who have visualised the real nature of 
things through the aid of their super-sensuous experience, 

Cf. eit: «wx. sau: peas aÂ wer A-a IA- 
arExwarererére] a weary wen. fa efe? eT aga: we XSIU: 
duaa: |\—Bhasya under Nyaya-sitra, 2. 1. 52. 

w wr wearer Searels wfeuers, fae qeafatafafeaaa were 
uaga aang wp afeuua—Nyüyavürttika. 

“gå Gaqran: were i— Vakyapadiya, 2. 121. 
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whereby they are often ascertained. These 
are as follow': (i) sentence (meanings are 
sometimes understood from the import of the 
sentence), (ii) context (when one at the time 
of dinner asks for saindhava, which has the 
double meanings of salt and horse, we under- 
stand at once from the fitness of occasion that 
he wants salt and not a horse’), (iii) sense, 
(iv) propriety, (v) place, and (vi) time. But 
difficulty arises with regard to the exact signi- 
fication when a word having more than one 
meaning is used in a sentence. In such cases, 
as Bhartrhari tells us,“ we should particularly 
take notice of the following conditions in order 
to ascertain the meaning actually intended 
by the speaker : connection, separation, accom- 
paniment, contradiction, sense, context, gender 
and proximity with other words." 


'— qma wacaeaieifaa4re waa: | 
azmi: wfawsusm a «qr aera u—Vakyapadiya, 2. 316. 
? gar urne faa Menasmaaqazaarta «afa, aera 
q aĝa eraquetfaqusimata—Punyarija under Vakya, 2. 316. 
^o daif fauina areas faifan i 
"unu: wai fax agea afafe: i— Vakyapadiya, 2. 317. 
' It might be profitably remembered here that while 
the denotative sense (vdcydrtha) remains the same in all 
occasions, the suggestive one (wyangydartha) varies in 
accordance with the intention of the speaker, the person 
spoken to and so on ; as, for instance, the suggestive 
meanings of the expression ‘the sun is setting’ are 
different, according as the speaker is a pious man, a lover, 
a thief or a labourer. 
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n The e e nn icity of meanings of a single 
ovo 'd presents an obstacle in the way of deter- 
. mining the primary signification (Sakti). There 
TT $ are two courses open to us: we may either 
| .  aeceept one meaning as conventional or primary 
Me signification and consider the rest as of only 
secondary importance, or we may look upon 
all that a word signifies as equally conventional 
or sanctioned by popular usages. While the 
Naiyàyikas accepted the second alternative, 
the Alamkarikas like Mammata and others 
adopted the first. 

A few words more with regard to the 
plurality of meanings. What is really implied 
by a word possessing manifold meanings is 
the laxity of conventional restrictions. When 
a word denotes more than one object, we 
generally find that it has somewhat lost its 
connection with any particular or fixed meaning. 
In connecting an object with a name, convention 
or popular agreement, if it is a correct inter- 
pretation of the fact, serves to distinguish the 
same from other objects that have different 
designations of their own. But the moment a 
word begins to acquire new meanings along with 
the advance of language, the conventional or 
fixed relation (between a word and its mean- 
ing) is bound to be relaxed to an appreciable 
extent. Again, a word does not acquire mani- 
fold meanings all at a time: the multiplicity 
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of meanings shows but different stages of 
linguistic development. Many causes, such 
as analogy, metaphor and the expansion of 
knowledge, are accountable for imparting new 
meanings to a word. The Sanskrit language 
is replete with words of manifold significa- 
tions.’ 

Before proceeding to-show the independent 
character of gabda as a source of knowledge, 
we think it necessary to preface the discourse 
with a short account of the philosophical 
interpretations of prama and pramana. Prama 
means correct or true knowledge. Instruments 
whereby consistent knowledge is usually 
attained are known as pramdnas” ‘There are 
necessarily as many pramanas as there are ways 
for obtaining trustworthy or uncontradicted 
knowledge. It is definitely stated that no 
knowledge is attainable without the instrument- 
ality of pramanas.;) Pramana holds an important 
place in the Indian theory of knowledge. As 
it results from experience and memory, know- 
ledge has been broadly divided into two classes. 


' The word hart may be cited here as a suitable 
example of various meanings. 
Cf. ‘aafaeners aaien ay i 
amissa efeat aioe fau i—Amarakosa. 
* 4 Fag afa aq naag i—Vatsyiiyana. 
^ yamani; i—Nvyaya-sütra, 4.2.29, 
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M intins comes directly — experience 


(anubhava). What is called intuition in 
Western systems of thought (or samskara in 
Hindu philosophy) is also a kind of experience 
—a stream of cognition flowing from a series of 
prior births. 

The Mimamsakas have defined pramana as 
that means which makes one acquainted with 
objects which were previously unknown (anadhi- 
gatarthagantrtva). And if it is exactly so, 
memory (smrti) has no claim to be included 
within the category of pramanas, since smrti is 
always dependent on previous experience.’ Thus 
there is no consensus of opinions regarding the 
independent character of memory as an instru- 
ment for the attainment of knowledge. Jayanta 
Bhatta has interpreted prama@na as an accessory 
which serves to give rise to such a knowledge 
as is free from doubts and contradictions and 
is in tune with popular experience. A great 
amount of divergence is, however, found among 
the Indian philosophers with regard to the 
number of pramanas, The result has beea 


| wargeds uwfawafa—Sabara. 
‘ofa w wear waaa meme | 
—Slokavarttika (Sabdapariecheda), 104. 
> wafrafetashermdiaate faced fertwenra Saal 
«ama i—Nyáyamafjari, p. 12. 
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that each system of philosophy has got its 
particular number of pramanas as one of its 
distinguishing features.’ 

Though the Saimkhya’ and other systems 
of Indian philosophy, with the exception of the 
Vaisesika, have in their own way defended the. 
trustworthiness or authoritativeness of sabda 
(sabda-pramanya) as a cardinal problem, the 
preponderance of logical arguments has made us 
more concerned with the view of the Naiyayikas 
than with those of others? Sabda-pramanya is a 


! yaaa Sarat: wua) ga: | 
saai Ww aafaa wieur we 4 e SH | 
aAa amsaa Ww Wo | 
sqiqen aga Saree: Wurm. ti 
"Wlawwierdrfe wrzr atf | 
«ua fewrgaifar afa ufam sq: i 
2o WAEN spe i—Samkhya-sutra, 1.101. 
aq warm amxppmermqeauw :—Mim. sūtra, 1.1.5, 
^ It should be remembered here that Buddhist philo- 
sophers refused to recognise the authoritative character 
of śabda as a source of knowledge. Their view has been 
referred to by Gangeéa in the following terms :—‘ «a 
wea} « sar aa fe waaa: wage) cw ae aa afaa afa fiar 
was: 4 4 9e ufa war waeiafe ar we: wapa ——— 


Tattvacintamani (Sabdakhanda), p. 15 





—— 5. 
Sabara has also alluded to a similar view that seeks to 


neutralise the validity of sabda. Cf. ‘aq yaah way 


ara wart, wee a RATRI mpg: fafai farre Gaara | 
fA RATAR spe: ^od 
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prob a lint as ‘been Vom dealt » with by 
dia Naiyayikas.. According othe Nai iyāyikas, 
k 10 pope that is derived from experience 
admits of four varieties, namely, perception, - 
inference, analogy and word.! 

T An attem pt is now being made to show 

— briefly how consistent knowledge is generally 
obtained from these sources and how 
éabdajnana or verbal cognition particularly 
differs in essential features from both perception 

and inference. When we find a flower, or, to 

use the logical phraseology, when a thing, e.g, a 
flower, comes in contact with our visual organs, 

an idea of the object is at once presented before 

our mind, and we are then supposed to have 
some knowledge of the thing perceived. The 
knowledge. thus acquired is technically 
called perception (pratyaksa).*. The Vedantin 
holds that in the evolution of  perceptional 
knowledge antakkarana (intellect) passes 
through the doors of sense-organs to the object 
itself, and assumes the particular form of that 
object.” 

















vaaan: waemfe —Nyaya-sutra, 1.1.3. 


* here is also a super-sensuous or supernatural 


form of perception, commonly known as intuitive or in- 
ward insight with which yogins are gifted. Cf. afararaarsi- 
vasam Au: i—Samkhya-sitra, 1.60. 


— ^ WVedantaparibhiasa (pratyakgapariccheda). 
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Again, on the observation of smoke in some 
parts of a hill, a cognition as that of a ‘hill 
in fire’ is produced by the previous knowledge 
of the invariable co-existence between fire 
and smoke. It should be stated here that the 
knowledge of such vyapti (co-existence of fire 
and smoke) is the result of previous experience 
(pratyaksa). This cognition about the existence 
of fire is called anumana (inference), as op- 
posed to perception. In terms of Logic inference 
is only a passage from ‘known to unknown.’ 

In the same way, when we hear one 
uttering the expression ‘ the lotus is blue,’ we at 
once understand, no matter whether the object 
spoken of is just present before us or not,' the 
speaker's idea as embodied in the utterance, 
i. e., non-difference (or identity) of the lotus 
from something that is blue, or that the 
lotus forms the substratum in which the quality 
of blueness inheres. Now this cognition with 
regard to the blueness of the lotus, as directly 
gathered from the couple of words, e. g., blue 
and lotus, having mutual expectancy, proximity 
aud compatibility, is virtually different from 
both perceptional and inferential knowledge as 


* <A word invariably gives rise to a cognition, though 


the object denoted by it is not at all present at the time of 
speaking. 

Cf. samarafane sa ari we: afa fe —Vakyapadiya. 

ma aaaea amne sa fas i—Sabara-bhisya. 
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we have shown above.’ Since it follows from 
words and their logical correlations with one 
another, this kind of knowledge is called sabda- 
jnana or anvayabodha in the language of the 
Naiydyikas. As a valid source of knowledge by 
itself, sabda has thus rightly been included by 
the Naiyayikas within the category of pramdnas, 
side by side with perception and inference. The 
author of the Nyāya-sūtras has shown the 
untenability of the view, as held by the Vaise- 
sikas, that goes to interpret sabdajiana as a kind 
of inference.” What categorically differentiates 
fabda from anumüna is that the latter involves 
the knowledge of vyāpti as an indispensable 
condition, while the same is not at all required 
in drawing cognition from gabda, If words 
are mutually expectant and consistent so far 
as their meanings are concerned, they are 
capable enough to express the complete sense 
without the mediacy of vyap/i (invariable 
concomittance).? 


'— agmg af siepe ex. | 
asd faafaaearaa wae 4 STAT I 
—Sabdaéaktiprakasika, 2. 
* The Mimarnsakas have also spoken against the 
inclusion of 4abda within the category of inference: — 
aa welsfe aay tiie Ata: BZ: | 
a aiaa Asfa aardfseifa faxa: 1—Slokavarttika 
Sanaa uu uwrsrgerfediarda afaqenetafneqaa | 
—-Sabdaéaktiprakasika. 
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On the part of the Mimamsakas, as we have 
pointed out more than once, it was nothing short 
of a religious duty to maintain the authori- 
tativeness ( pramanya) of sabda on which rests 
the supreme and unquestionable validity of 
the Vedas. 

Jayanta Bhatta has in a critical way shown 
how $abde indirectly (paratah) assumes an autho- 
ritative -charaeter by giving rise to popular 
knowledge. More elaborate is the process 
adopted by Gangeáa for bringing to light the 
authoritativeness of sabda. A word, as he holds, 
should be treated as an instrument for obtaining 
valid knowledge on account of the fact that 
it is always used for no other purpose than the 
denotation of objects.? Though they materially 
differed from the grammarians by assigning non- 
eternality to sabda, the Naiyayikas, as one will 
clearly find, came forward with their burden of 
logic to support the authoritativeness of sabda. 


* gaaf er Aare Aurel am! 
zg fe wur tal wmm: | 
and ‘sreisfa uyae*wm wala: xa«mquaqugs. gasa at aafaa- 
cuufma ar ana feu a fex aie aa ufafaqanaaatfa arare 
aqq '—Nyayamanyjari, p. 188. 
waa q nee Hata aaa | 
JaA armaa Aaaa fawtaa n op. cit., p. 159. 
gaama maaa: xe: ATR | 
—Tattvacintāmaņi (Sabdakhanda). 
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It i is - 1 , wonder that the - grammarians, as they 
al re jus stly called sābdikas, will accept the 
autt horitativeness of gabda more readily than 
otk ners. To the grammarians sabda is a direct 
urce of knowledge and its trustworthiness in 


fact to require any explanation. The cognition 
of objects follows, as a rule, from worden 
Patafijali has often styled grammarians like 
himself éabdapramanaka, i.e. those who are 

used to accept what a word signifies as the 
best form of evidence? The Vaisesika school, 
though allied to that of the Nyaya in many 
respects, did not place sabda in a separate 
category in its classification of pramanas, but 
decided rather in favour of its inclusion within 
the scope of inference.’ 

We have seen how sabda constitutes an 
independent form of evidence by itself. It is 
as trustworthy a source of knowledge as per- 
ception or inference. Let us now endeavour to 
give an analysis of the situation which leads 
to the derivation of knowledge from éabda 
(sabdajnrana). It should be remembered at 


5 megan) ua daa: i—Mahabhiasya under Varttika, 2. 
(Pan., 1.1.68.) 


? yeya WE | ASE SIE TDI RATON | 
—Mahabhasya under Var. 5 (Pan. 2.1.1) 
> waa are marag Vai, sūtra, 9.2.8. 


* 
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the very outest that $25dabodha (verbal cogni- 
tion) does not evolve from a single word or, 
in other words, what is logically called sabda- 
bodha is quite distinct from the meaning of 
‘a single word ($abdàrtha). This will be 
more clear if we look at it from the philological 
point of view. Jagadisa has drawn our 
attention to the fact that  4abdabodhe or 
verbal testimony is produced by words only 
when they are related to one another in 
such a way as to constitute a logically signi- 
ficant sentence. The reason why he has so 
pointedly directed us is that the sentence alone, 
and not any of its constituent parts, should be 
regarded as the significant unit of speech. 
This is the fundamental logic of language. 
According to the doctrine of sphota, as we 
have elsewhere explained, a word has no inde- 
pendent existence apart from the sentence 
which is an indivisible whole (akhanda). Philo- 
logists have also arrived at the same conclusion 
when they said that all linguistic investigations 
should start with sentences and not with isolated 
words. 

Sabdabodha is generally derived, for instance, 
from a sentence like gaur asti (there is a cow) 

J — arBDHISSHIHC) HARNA: | 

a4 meni 4 aqme IW. ⸗- 


Sabdasaktiprakasika, 12. 





where the constituent parts, namely, gauk and 
asti, are mutually related to each other. This 
is due to the simple fact that the concept 
‘cow’ is not complete unless it is associated 
with that of existence and the like. The two 
concepts in their consistent correlation make the 
sense complete. This is the primary condition 
of a sentence according to the logical criterion.’ 
Viewed from an epistemological standpoint, our 
knowledge seems to be always relative. We do 
not practically think of one thing but we think of 
two, either as subject and predicate or as things 
and their various aspects and attributes. When 
there is only a single term (as vrksa) corres- 
ponding to one concept, we generally add an- 
other to it (as asti) and then determine the 
relation between the two. Vyasa has rightly 
observed that existence, as a common attribute 
of all that exists, may be assigned to all 
objects of thought? We are thus allowed to 
speak of a thing as existent, even when we 
happen to know nothing about its other inherent 
properties. 

It should also be noted here that words 
wanting in correlation among themselves cannot 


o qag armmdsafeaurmifate— 
Vütsyayana under Nyāya-sůtra, 2.1.55. 


* a ant uzi mferwxfea se aA cCwenfa er — 
under Yoga-sūtra, 3. 17. 
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constitute a significant sentence. We may 
put together a number of unconnected words 
and make a huge combination, but they would 
neither form a sentence nor would convey any 
consistent sense for want of mutual relation. 
This is the reason why Jagadisa hasso adversely 
criticised the definition of sentence as suggested 
by Amara Simha.' A sentence is a consistent 
thought. An arbitrary collocation of words that 
do not possess correlation among themselves 
naturally fails to give any coherent idea, 
There are some principles which the mind 
invariably follows in connecting one concept 
with another. A regular and logical combina- 
tion of words is one that exhibits the very same 
way in which the mind establishes some sort 
of relation, whether affirmative or negative, 
between two concepts. 

We now turn to the point at issue. 
Each of those correlated words, | namely, 
gauh and asti, signifies, in ordinary course, its 
own meaning (a cow-individual and existence) 


by the force of convention. When these 
meanings are found consistently correlated, 
i.e., when existence as an attribute is 


predicated of the cow, a distinct cognition (vila- 
kgana-bodha) as that of ‘a cow having existence’ 


o gqyfasaaal Aafaa: 1— 
Sabdasaktiprakadika, 13. 
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‘ ie 8-3 c 
ai ined — the association of meanings 
2 2a " san n arga)? The sense that is*thus derived from - 
E the relation of meanings brings something 
more with it than the mere sum-total of the 
3 im meanings as are individually expressed by each 
— word. This kind of cognition, intrinsically differ- 
ent from both perceptional and inferential know- 
ledge, is called sabdabodha, because it is derived 
from words, and also called anvayabodha, as it 
actually and immediately follows from the 
correlation of meanings. 

It is sufficiently clear that the knowledge 
we derive from words is not attainable 
by any other means. Jagadiga has cited 
another example, namely, ghatadanya (a thing 
distinct from a pot), in order to draw a more 
marked distinction between the so-called verbal 
cognition and inference. The knowledge as is 
drawn from the above expression, t.e., ‘a thing 
(say a mat) qualified by its difference from a 
pot, cannot be arrived at by any mode of 
inference except words. 

In deriving sabdabodha one should parti- 
cularly take notice of the following factors : 
(i) a number of words having mutual 
expectancy, compatibility, etc., (42) the meaning 











to uf cara wditfa-arameaearfe-siarewee: eae geal 
aumai warerafaearecaararet fasrerum 4T4:— 
—Snbdasaktiprakadika. 
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> 

of each word, and (iii) the correlation of 
meanings. Viévanütha has clearly explained 
the respective functions of these conditions 
which contribute to the derivation of sabda- 
bodha. 'The knowledge of words is said to be 
the instrument, the apprehension of objects as 
the door, the cognition of gakti (convention) as 
an accessory, and s§abdabodha itself as the final 
result! The instruments whereby sabdabodha 
is generally produced are held to be four in 
number: proximity (a@safti), expectancy (akan- 
ks@), compatibility (yogyata) and import 
(tatparya). 


! gene q wed a aa werd 
mzy: wet aa afar: aeanfeat y— Bhasapariccheda, 91. 
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CHAPTER XII 
History or WORD AND MEANING! 


i à i 

oF History of words is the history of man—reconstruction of ancient 
civilisation from words—Language cannot keep pace with 
the progress of knowledge—change of form and meaning— 
Law of Specialisation—Law of  Generalisation —restriction 
of meaning—loes of signification—deterioration of sense— 
Analogy and Metaphor—the ultiplicity of meanings— 
principle of naming—how names are given to things—the 
principles enuncisted by Yüska—the part played by mythology 
and superstition—history of proper names, 


Having shown the correspondence between 
word and thing, we now pass on to the 
history of word and its meaning. The history 
of word is virtually the same as the history 


ı M. A. Darmesteter has a very interesting booklet 
under the title: ‘The Life of Words as the Symbols 
of Ideas.’ 

Another interesting book on this subject is ‘The 
Meaning of Meaning' by Profs. Ogden and Richards. 
This work, as the authors say, is a ‘Study of the Influence 
of Language upon Thought and of the Science of Sym- 
bolism.' In it the functions of language have been 
divided into two classes, namely, the symbolie and the 
emotive. The theory of Signs or Symbolism, as worked 
out here, has maintained a peculiar position that goes 
directly against the view of Indian grammarians. It does 
not recognise any necessary or permanent relation between 
a thing and the symbol which stands for it. ' Between the 
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of the human mind. ‘The genealogies of 
words,’ says Pott, ‘are the genealogies of 
concepts.’ It is mind that infuses life into a 
dead mechanism like phonetic utterance. ‘It 
is only when a thinker makes use of words that 
they stand for anything, or, in one sense, have 
‘meaning.’ A sound does not develop into a 
word unless it is made significant by man. 
* Apart from the mind,’ itis truly said, * Language 
has neither life nor reality.” Sounds that we utter 
are of no consequence until they become signi- 
ficant symbols of our mental ideas. 

Both the material and intellectual advance- 
ment of a nation is partly, though not wholly, 
visible in the growth and development of 
its language. The mind of a people is well 
reflected in the mirror of language. The 
progress and diffusion of a language is 
almost commensurate with those of the people 
who speak and think in it. All that we 


symbol and the referent’ (thing), it is held, ‘there is no 
relevant relation other than the indirect one, which consists 
in its being used by someone to stand for a referent.'. 
The Meaning of Meaning, p.11. Again, words are said 
to be meaningless by themselves. ‘It is only when a 
thinker makes use of them that they stand for anything, 
or, in one sense, have ‘meaning.’ 
* ‘Through all the centuries humanity has deposited 
in Language the acquisitions of material and moral life.’ 
M. Bréal: Semantics, p. 1. 
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ah n kn cr ow and think about is intimately connected 

; d^ with | our speech. he ideas and beliefs, 

* the struggles and aims of a community are 

Uu  enshrined in the language it speaks. Words 

| are not merely phonetic types created by men 
to serve their pressing demands, But in them 
lie incorporated their intellectual outlook and 
manifold activity of life. The life of a man 
really begins whenever he is capable of giving 
expression to his inner thoughts. 

A bold attempt was made by some scholars 
to construct the Indo-European civilisation 
from the evidence of language.’ it is not 
altogether impossible or as uncertain a task 
as ‘to build a house of cards upon the 
sand.’ The history of primitive people does not 
seem too difficult to be reconstructed, if the real 
biography of each individual word of its lan- 
guage might be recorded with due caution 
and perseverance together with the assistance 
of historical researches. As true symbols of 


` Professor O. Schrader: The Prehistoric Antiqui- 
ties of the Aryan Peoples. 

‘In the pages of Fick's Dictionary of the parent-Aryan 
we may read the religion, the morality, the culture and 
the civilization of rude tribes who lived and died long 
before the first hymn of the Rig-Veda was composed, long 
before the first Hellene had reached the shores of Greece, 
or the first Indo-European word had been written down.’ 
Sayce : The Science of Language, Vol. II, p. 327. 
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ideas, words may be looked upon as fabrics of 
history which depict mankind in all its 
intellectual aspects. ‘We must imagine Lan- 
guage, says Bréal, * as a vast catalogue in which 
are recorded all the products of human intelli- 
gence.’ It is rightly said by others: ‘Through 
language all our intellectual and much of our 
social heritage comes to us. Our whole outlook 
on life, our behaviour, our character, are pro- 
foundly influenced by the use we are able to 
make of this, our chief means of contact with 
reality.’ 

The glorious days of Vedic India have long 
merged into oblivion leaving behind a few literary 
remnants that still speak of the material, social 
and religious achievements of that primitive age. 
It is through these records that we can have a 
glimpse into the dead past. The words atman and 
brahman, for instance, which inspired so many 
sublime verses from the Vedic seers will show 
the extent to which Indian mind developed its 
spiritual vision. Expressions like na jayamano 
nagate’ (nothing that comes into existence is 
destroyed), devanam devatamaya* (the God of 
the gods, i.e., Supreme Being), ekam sad vipra 
bahudha vadanti? (One existent being is called by 
various names), ríasya panthanamanveli sadhuh 


* Rgveda, I. 165. 9. 
* Op. cit., II. 24. 3. 
* Op. cit., I. 164, 46, 
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(one who is pious follows the path of righteous- 
ness), evidently bring out the ancient mind in its 
relation to the moral and spiritual outlook of 
life. The word devarah,' as explained by Yāska, 
stands as the witness of a social custom that 
once prevailed in ancient India. What have been 
particularly of greater value to the historian are 
the Vedic words like samiti? (assemby), rājan 
(king), saptasindhu® (the seven rivers) and 
so on. Indian tradition is a kind of history. 
Though it has come down to us mostly by oral 
recitation, the store-house of tradition has an 
amount of genuine historical interest at its back. 
Some have metaphorically compared language 
to an organism. A language or, more properly 
a word, is said to have its birth, continuance as 
well as death. Viewed from its psychological 
background, every word has in it a history of its 
origin, though it is very often difficult for us to 
trace, Every word, as Prof. Darmesteter has 
rightly pointed out, is the symbol of an idea. It has 
been justly observed that * apart from the human 
mind, Language has neither life nor reality.’ 
The same idea has been expressed in a more clear 
way by Prof. Sayce:* *All that the vocal organs 


Op. cit., X. 40. 2 (À at mya fawaa ata). 

Op. cit., X. 191. 3. 

Op. cit., VIII. 69. 12. and I. 32. 12. 

Sayce: The Science of Language, Vol. I, p. 336. 
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can do is to supply the skeleton into which the 
mind breathes the breath of life.’ 

The most ancient words are those that 
signify objects with which primitive people 
were first familiar. With the spread of civilisa- 
tion and expansion of knowledge the number 
of words begins to multiply. The more 
civilised a people, the greater becomes the 
number of its words. The languages of savages 
contain a comparatively small stock of words 
just in proportion to their crude and limited 
number of ideas. But it is none the less true 
that a language with its rapid strides of 
development and strong tendency for coining 
new words could hardly keep pace with the 
progress of human thought. Thoughts are so 
innumerable and varied in character that no 
language seems to be practically sufficient to 
represent them in a proper and suitable way. 
Sanskrit has long ceased to be a spoken 
language. Consequently it is particularly want- 
ing in those words which would correspond to 
things brought before us by the modern phase of 
civilisation. 

We have already seen by instituting a 
comparison between the Vedic and classical 
Sanskrit how a large number of words have 
undergone changes both in their physical and 
psychological aspects. We ought to crave 
here the indulgence of the reader for restating 
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m. me illusrta jon. XSaka has taken notice 
of * ds words — varaha and puskara which 
^ mis ght be explained as distorted forms of 
E aa and vapuskara respectively. Instances 
Miko these will evidently show how people 
generally shorten a lengthy word by dropping 
some syllables for the sake of economy. 
VPalahaka (varivahaka) and prsodara (prsad- 
udara) are instances of this type. The word 
pratisuryaka (lizard), as used by Bhavabhiti 
instead of the more regular form, e.g., prati- 
suryasayanaka, illustrates the same principle of 
economisation. Just as prathama has come 
from pratama, so natana has evolved out of 
navatana2 The word pura@na, according to 
Yaska’s interpretation, has its origin in the 
the combination of two words, namely, pura 
and nava.” 

With regard to the change of signification, 
the same author tells us that the word pavitra, 
as found in the Vedic hymns, was originally 
used to mean mantra (sacred incantation), rays 
of the sun, water and gods.‘ But it has come to 
mean only pure in later Sanskrit, probably from 
the idea of sanctity that is usually associated 
with those things. This may be cited as 


` auf: — azza: daa i— Uttaracarita, 2. 
* gaa sfa wem vad wafa i — Nirukta, II. 22. 


© gerd wer ? ge aa wafa (— Op. cit., VII. 19. 
* Op. cit., V. 6. 
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an instance of abstraction of concrete thing. 
Many causes were at work to bring about 
such changes which are both phonetic and 
intellectual. ‘Phonetic decay or corruption’ 
played an important part in the transformation 
of Sanskrit words into Prakrit or Apabhramsa. 
But we must say that we are more concerned 
here with the intellectual than with the 
phonological side of language. 

The intellectual causes, involved in the 
transformation of meanings, are so subtle and 
intricate that no amount of effort proved sufli- 
cient to bring them under any general prin- 
ciples. A comparison between the Vedic and 
Classical Sanskrit shows us not only the extent 
to which the poetic language of the hymns 
changed itself in the different stages of transi- 
tion, but gives us also an idea as to how 
numerous words have acquired new meanings, 
some words dropped out of use, and some 
abstract ideas have passed into concrete things 
and so on. We propose to give below short 
accounts of certain intellectual processes by 
which words usually change their meanings.’ As 
Sanskrit is no longer a spoken language, we have 
no other alternative than to confine ourselves 
to its important divisions, narnely, Vedic and 
Classical, in order to illustrate the changes of 

' For much that is contained in this chapter I am 
indebted to M. Bréal's famous work Semantics. 
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meanings undergone by some Sanskrit words, 


They are the main sources from which we have 


to draw materials for the purpose we have kept 
in view. 

Specialisation,’ which means narrowing of 
sense as is consequent upon the prominence 
given to one aspect of the thing denoted by a 
word, is an intellectual principle we have got 
to deal with first of all. The working of this 
principle is quite manifest. A word or a name 
denoting a class is sometimes narrowly assigned 
to a species which belongs to the said class. 
A name in itself is only suggestive of one of the 
many qualities of the thing named or, in other 
words, no name is so designed as to bring out 
all the properties of a thing at a time. A 
minute examination of names will sufficiently 
convince one that a name in its symbolical form 
cannot signify at once all that is associated 
with the object designated. A word or name 
is said to be used in a specialised sense when 
it connotes only one aspect of a thing. 

It should be, however, remembered that in 
this process whereby general terms are restricted 
to particular sense, the original meanings do not 
always altogether disappear. The word kavi, 


i Prof. Whitney has in his Language and the Study 
of Language prominently mentioned two kinds of changes. 
namely, Specialisation of general terms and Generalisation 
of special terms. 
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for instance, originally meant ‘a man of keen 
intellect’! (kranfadarst), but when we turn to 
later Sanskrit we find that the word has acquired 
a special sense, ¿.e., ‘poet,’ the primary significa- 
tion being retained to this extent that poets 
in the early days of history were undoubtedly 
men of high literary attainments. The rhap- 
sodies of bards were once a source great inspira- 
tion to the people at large. Words like mrga 
(deer) and pagu (animal), as we have already 
pointed out, are instances of specialisation of 
general terms. 

The word varna in all probability was 
originally one to signify colour before it 
came to mean caste and letter.? Yaska, on 
the authority of Aupamanyava, has found 
in the statement pañca —janah* a clear 
reference to the five different castes.‘ Pānini 


+»  Patanjali has also used the word in this sense. 
Cf. ‘at mfä saa faz: ' i—Mahübhüsya under 4. 1. 63. 

, The expression ‘Fiara adaut qera: (Rgveda, II. 12.4.) 
probably refers to the black-skinned non-Aryans who were 
defeated by the Aryans.  Yüska has used the word varna 
as denoting a similitude. Cf. adjqaaa qaau? wafa i— 
Nirukta, II. 16. The word may also mean description 
(varnand). Durga has explained 4" and sufaqeq as 
intended to signify the description of mantra and Upanisad 
respectively (cf. eufewgrse ama sfa sufaqed:)— 

under Nirukta, IIT. 12), 

s Rgveda, X. 53. 4. 

t wem wap feure: wu ama; i—Nirukta, IIT. 8, 
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| an undeniable fact. The colour of a people was 


a criterion of its rank in society. A yellowish 
complexion, as Pataiijali tells us, was one of the 
characteristic physical features of a high class 
Brahmin.* 

The word artha in the sense of wealth is 
not traceable in the early Vedic literature, 
It seems to have acquired this particular 
meaning from the idea of utility or desirability 
( prayojana) that is intrinsically associated with 
wealth. Another example is yauvana which 
does not only mean ‘ youth,’ but also signifies * an 


assembly of youthful ladies’ (yuvatinam 
samuhah).' 


ı af aga 1—Pàn. 2.1.69. 





aqmyeqerararaarel 9: 1— 
Pàn., 4. 1. 89. 
awieurarf&fur i—Pàn. 5.2.1834. aa nfa i— Pan., 5.4.31. 
» ep ate: ware: fare: cfueren r8pWreru peregre ana gary 
afr i—Mahübhüsya under Pan., 5. 1. 115. : 


* Yaska has used the word generally as a synonym 


of 'meaning' and sometimes as denoting ‘desirable things’ 
‘qigan —Nirukta, VII. I), but never in the sense 
of ‘wealth.’ 

qaqa or quorg«ur in the philosophical language means 
the ‘highest desirable thing of men’ (summum bonum 
of life). | 

* Pan..6 4.164, 


é 
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If we turn to certain grammatical forms, 
we shall find that the principle of Specialisation 
was not less active there. The part played 
by the trinity of roots, namely, kr, óhu, 
and as in their subordinate character gives 
us a suitable example. Though they have 
retained independent usages as well, the roots 
kr, bhū and as seem to have only a specialised 
sense when they weld themselves on to 
principal verbs (as in edhamasa, edhambabhiva 
and edhàzcakre) as mere auxiliaries.” 

The transformation of ancient adverbs into 
prepositions affords us another example of 
Specialisation.’ It is not improbable that what 
we now designate as prepositions were once 
regular adverbs, and most of them still retain 
the same sense. Patañjali has spoken of this 
adverbial use of prepositions (wpasarga).' 

1 Prof. Bréal has shown how numerous and diverse 
suffixes used in ancient languages for expressing degrees 
of adjectives have been reduced to simple —ior (SK. iyas) 
and issimus (SK. tama) by the influence of the Law of 
Specialisation. ‘One single word assumes in French 
(plus) the function of all these comparatives (—ro, —tero, 
—ior) and superlatives (—mo, —timo, W—~issimo)’, 
Semantics, p. 14. 

*  Püp., 9. 1. 40. 

3  *In the Vedic texts, on the contrary, we find words 
which have since become well-known  prepositions, stil] 
in the condition of adverbs: per, ob, ad, sub, super, ab'. 


Semanties, p. 18. 
*  fmarfaXiwa equi: i—Var. 7, under Pünp., 1. 3. 1. 
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» .  — Derivatives sometimes deviate from their 


— original bases in respect of meanings, and become 

NH more or less special in their signification, 

T Lavanya, which has been derived from lavana 
meaning ‘salt, is now used in the sense of 
beauty or loveliness.! The couple of words 
derived from dhana (wealth), namely, dhanya 
(fortunate or praiseworthy) and dhdnya (paddy) 
has acquired meanings that differ considerably 
from that of the original. Tarpana, which comes 

from frp to please, has long been in use asa 
particular kind of oblation done for the satisfac- 
tion of forefathers alone.  Jaghanya, derived 
from jaghana (the loin) means ‘contemptible’ ; 
mukhya from mukha (face) means *the greatest’ ; 
and krdya from Art (heart) means * beautiful,’ 
‘desirable’ or ‘ dearest.’ ? 

Now we come to the principle of Generalisa- 
tion, or expansion or widening of meaning. 
Expansion of meaning is also held to be an indi- 
cation of the progress of thought or of civilisa- 
tion. The meaning of certain words is sometimes 
found to embrace a wider sphere. A name 





Ld 
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ı Itis supposed that the excess of salty elements 
gives a charming look to the body. Some derive it from 
ramana or rümanya (beauty). 

* Dhanyàá (in feminine) means either a nurse or 
ümalaki (a kind of fruit). Grammatically dhanya is one 
who has obtained wealth. waa’ ear i—Pan., 4. 4. 84. 

® efai ve afad ani fim i—Amarakosa. 
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really applicable to particular individuals or to a 
particular class of things sometimes acquires a 
greater magnitude of signification. We have 
already taken notice of the word fuégala 
which has almost given up its original 
sense, namely, chopper of kuśa-grass, and is 
now used as a general term denoting ‘skilful.’ 
Durga has mentioned a few more words of 
this character. The word pravina was originally 
used as a name of the gandharvas (a kind of 
demi-zods) who are proverbially famous for 
their superiority in musical attainments. But 
one will curiously find that this word, like 
kuśala, has been current as a general attribute 
of persons expert in any sphere of activity. 
One expert in grammar is called, for instance, 
vyakarane pravinah. In the same way, the words 
udara and nistrimé$a are more frequently used 
respectively in the sense of highminded and 
cruel than in those of korse and sword. This 
may also be interpreted as an instance of the 
abstraction of concrete meaning. The meaning 
of the word gavesanaé has considerably been 
extended. It does no longer mean simply 
‘search after a lost cow,’ but denotes an enquiry 
or scientific and literary researches. 


There are various ways in which meanings 
of words are enlarged. An action sometimes 
develops into a quality by the operation of this 
process. Vikrama meant ‘ walking with long 
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st eides" | — — act Visnu got the designation 

A * — trivikrama! But the meaning was 

| surely extended when the word came to mean 

= T ‘strength’. This was probably due to the fact 

» that the act of walking with long steps requires 

| a good deal of physical strength. Like its 
English equivalent (fruit), the word phala often 
means ‘result.’ The result of an examination 
is now called pariksa-phalam. 

Expansion as well as restriction of meaning 
is nowhere so frequent as in the case of verbal 
roots.2. The meaning of a great bulk of roots 
has been either extended or contracted in 
course of time. That roots admit of more than 
one meaning has been carefully observed by the 
Hindu grammarians.” Men do not stick toa 
particular meaning so far as the signification 
of a root is concerned. It is, therefore, truly 
said that the meanings, as are generally given. 
in the Dhatupatha, are only indicative («wpa- 
laksaka), and that this fact does not prevent 
roots from acquiring a large number of significa- 
tions on account of the various implications 


1o xd faufíüseme dur fa <a uzaq i—Reveda, I, 22. 17. 

2 ‘The verb is the part of speech which presents the 
most numerous examples of Expansion.’—Semantics, 
: vum «fa resi wats (—Mahabbisya ; and 

qaranta faurerufa e aa: 
qammi: gen: cw Aat feredore u 
- ^*^ amade uae i—Bhattoji under Panini, 8.4.18. 
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put into them by popular usages. Bhavati, 
holds Bhattoji, in yagat svargo bhavati (heaven is 
attained by the performance of sacrifice) has 
the sense of ‘production’ and not that of “existence 
only." How the meaning of a verbal root is 
extended in Sanskrit by the addition of preposi- 
tions is abundantly borne out by many words.” 
Restriction of meaning is conspicuously 
visible in all languages. The intention of the 
speaker (vivaksa) or popular usage is the most 
dominating factor that causes such restrictions 
of meaning. A word is generally restricted 
to a particular meaning whenever its true origin 
and derivative signification are lost sight of, 
When a word is once restricted to a thing by 
popular usage, it becomes practically impossible 
to restore it to its original sense.” 
The Sanskrit language gives us numerous 
examples of restriction (rudhyartha). The word 
i go, for instance, though derived from gam (to 
so), has been restricted to ‘ cow’ and does not 
mean ‘moving beings’ in general by virtue of its 
etymology.’ In the same way, pankaja which 
z amma seri aaien saraaa i—loc. cit. 
* guaie wagi weneesrea ara | 
srercercedvicfavereafeercra a 
'Speech would cease if all words had to be restored 
to the exact meaning which they possessed in the 
beginning.'—Semantics, p. 121. 


* faifeara afaa zR ver nme warei— 
Sabdasaktiprakasika. 16. 





Ririspany- gives the idea of a thing ‘that 


grows in mud’ (panka+jani-+ kartrtva) has by 
popular convention assumed a particular 


meaning (i.e, lotus) Though it evidently 
comes from sraddha@ (reverence or respect), 
the word éraddha seems to have acquired a 
special meaning in the smrti texts. 

The principle of naming objects also furni- 
shes suitable examples of the restriction of 
meaning. We see that all those who wander 
about are not called parivrajaka, the 
designation being restricted to an ascetic 
only. The same action (kriyā) may be 
performed by different classes of beings, 
but it is a particular individual or a group of 
individuals that gets its designation by reason of 
the same. "There is but little justification why 
a person doing the work of a craftsman by acci- 
dent should be called a carpenter. Similarly, _ 
by jivana* one understands the juice extracted 
from sugarcanes or a kind of herbs and not 


^^ gA Marty aqaagenfem wfasum; uma 1— 
Sülapaüni: Srüddhaviveka. 
aaa waraga amala 3 fzamarmire ztferars 1— 
Kaghunandana: Sriddhatattva. 
3 gamau aaan aa AR iar xr erem ufearepEI staat 
afan fa |— Nirukta, I. 14. 
» aeq afaqadasa: weeraafa augere i—Durga. 
* The word jivana is also used asa synonym of air 
and water. Cf. ‘sttay a47qi—Amara. ‘a stfad ana qwe 
fiña’ is only a figurative use of the word, 
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everything that gives life or vitality to an 
organism; and all that grows in the earth 
could not merit the designation bhamya except- 
ing trees and the planet Jars.' 

All treatises on science have employed a 
number of words with restricted sense. While 
the word dhatu is used by the grammarian 
in the sense of verbal root, the science of 
medicine has taken it for the * vital elements of 
the body.” Vigrahka has one meaning in gram- 
mar (analysis of a compound), another in 
politieal science (warfare) and a third one 
(form or figure) to the worshipper of idols. 
Similarly, sardii means one thing in grammar 
(euphonic combination of letters) and another 
in politics (treaty). Laksana which ordinarily 
means a sign or a symbol has been restricted 
to ‘definition’ or description by the philosopher ; ? 


*o paw wpeulocurmesnfeaab: fansen wm ar—Durga. 

*  * Each profession, each state, each class of life 
contributes to this contraction of words, which is one of 
the most instructive sides of Semantics.’—Semantics, 
p. 109. 

‘ Each craft, each industry has its own store of techni- 
cal words.’—Sayce: The Science of Language, Vol. I, 
p. 340. 

> fafa area mere wafu:— x MT eren waren wfaa-— 

Vatsyayana-Bhagya. 

Pinini has more than once used laksana as denoting a 
particular sign. Cf. aa@arfasadt ng (Pün., 2.1.14) and 
qala egere rat are ufaquea: (Pan., 1.4.90). Pat anjali has 

52 
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pariksa is no longer ‘observation,’ but has 
come to denote ‘an act of examination. Res- 
triction of meaning has been a sign of 
cultural advance. To restrict a word to a 
particular meaning is a method that was much 
favoured by philosophers and grammarians. 

The vaisesikas and the Naiyüyikas have put 
a restricted sense (convention) into the word 
samaya’ which ordinarily means ‘time.’ Yoga 
means generally ‘union,’ but the word was 
really used in a contracted sense when it 
was made to signify only ‘the conjunction of 
the soul with the Supreme Being’ or *restrain- 
ing of the mental functions,'* The term vya- 
karana, no longer signifies only the act of analys- 
ing, but used more as the name of a particular 
branch of science (grammar) which is based on 


employed the word as a synonym of ‘the rule of grammar’ 
(eal weet us wera under Vir. aama? arrtu’ and 4 aaia 
Gear C"OpUEWIT:). 

* The word etymologically means a thing that is 
always in motion (sam-+aya, to go). As an analogous 
term with samiti, it also signifies a 'gathering' or an assem- 
bly of people. A resolution passed by a meeting or a 
contract is also called samaya. 

2  3pnmfawefufatrm:— Yoga-sutra, I. 2. ‘at xprfüfa — wr 
ferafafearenm'—Katha, IT. 6. 11. 

* In the Vedantic language the expression is often 
used in the sense of ' analysis.' 

Of. * maas emaifa' (Chand., VI.3. 2) and ‘fai sitam 
$94 resur (Sankara under Ved., 2. 4. 20). 
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an analytical method. The meanings which the 
Indian grammarians have assigned to the terms 
prakrti, pratyaya (inflection), guna, vrddhi, 
etc., will give one a clear idea of the extent 
to which restriction of sense may proceed. 
Karana, which is the name of a particular 
case in grammar (the instrumental case), is 
generally used to denote sense-organs* (of. 
antahkarana). Maryada@ (exclusion) and abhi- 
vidhi (inclusion) have also acquired special 
meanings in grammar (Pàn., 2. 1. 13). 

Compound words in certain cases present 
also instances of restriction. When two words 
join together in a compound, they are sometimes 
restricted in their meanings. Krşna-sarpa 
does not necessarily mean a * black serpent,’ but 
only a highly poisonous cobra, no matter 
what may be its complexion. Axusdsana 
means a royal command or instruction, but the 
moment it forms a compound with éabda, as 
in gabdanusasana,’ the expression becomes an 
epithet of the science of grammar. 

Manah-sila (red arsenic) is a compound in 
which the meaning of the first word has 


' Nouns and roots and not the primordial matter of 
the Samkhya system. 

* Pan. 1: 1, 2. * Op sit. 1. 1.1. 

* . "armi m geared: nfof, ain: iI—Meghadüta. 


*  Pataánjali has used this expression as a signifieant 
equivalent of vydékarana. 
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entirely disappeared. In a figurative compound 
like manoratha (the chariot of the mind) 


which means ‘desire,’ the last word seems to 
have become meaningless to all appearance. The 
word mahat (great) has changed the meaning 
of a number of compounds: wmahayatra 
means the ‘last journey’ (death); mahanidra 
is the last sleep that knows no awakening 
(death). Words like vyaghra (tiger), simha 
(lion) and puħgava, etc. denote ‘the best of 
a kind, ^ and not particularly those animals, 
when used as the last members of com- 
pounds (upamita-samasa).! Purusga-vyaghra 
means *the most powerful among persons' and 
nrsoma *the most popular among men’ and 
so on. 

There are some words which have either 
partly or wholly lost the signification which 
they possessed in the beginning. A close 
examination will show that both eradication 
and deterioration of meanings have taken place 
in the body of a language.* While in the Vedic 


o Qen aay MARPET: | 
feme aamen: 9 fa Aeara: i—Amarakosa. 

a Itis not only meaning but some words too have 
been totally lost. Cf. afa 4 wel wWQqWr aaan wu, AG, 
wm, @@fa i—Mahibhiasya, 1. 1. 1. In ancient Sanskrit 
works we come across many words which are no longer 
used. Ahura or abhura (air or fire of the stomach), 
anardhuka (not productive of wealth), ambariga (a pan for 


- 
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language the particle na is found to possess a 
double meaning of negation and similarity, 
the former has curiously been lost in later 
Sanskrit. The particles, like inflections, are 
illustrations of words that have suffered loss of 
signification. Yaska has particularly mentioned 
four particles, namely, kam, īm, it and u, which 
have become entirely meaningless. But there 
was evidently a period in the history of 
language when these particles were as good as 
significant words and consequently capable of 
independent uses. 

While dealing with the deviation and loss of 
meaning, we cannot afford to ignore the fact as 
to how some words have undergone deterioration 
in later Sanskrit in respect of their significations. 
The use of the word Giman will give us a clear 
idea of the degradation of meaning.’ It is 
quite manifest from the Vedic literature that 
the word in question was used to mean ex- 
clusively soul or All-pervading supreme Soul. 


frying wheat), as they occur in Gobhila’s Grhyasütra 
(2. 10. 29 and 1.1. 15), have lost their applications al- 
together. 

^ fa natang aaa aama Nirukta, I. 4. 
~a faratan: aatfafefa—op. cit., I. 0. 

s ‘Here we see the inevitable results of a false 
delicacy ; honourable names are dishonoured by being 
given to things which are dishonourable.'— 

Semantics, p. 101. 
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3 n... one türns to thie pages of a Sanskrit 
A 

| dictionary, he will find to his great astonishment 
that the word has been put as synonymous 
| with the body and conduct. The expression 
jaghanyatma, for instance, is used to mean a 
person of contemptible character. Purusa 
has now come to mean a` person only. But 
the rsis of the Upanisads found in it 
a sublime meaning, i.e. ‘one that lies in a 
subtle body’ or the Wighest Being. The word 
dharma, as used to denote ‘property of a 
thing, seems to have been deprived of its 
original meaning which has a more lofty con- 
notation to the Hindus.” A slight deviation of 
sense is perceptible when the word krpana is 
used to signify a miser instead of a poor or 
helpless person. The use of the words bhafa * and 
preta* in the contemptuous sense of ‘ ghost’ 


| cpi Se wal ste wart acura I—Amarakosa. 
> qapqué gfemi yaua i— Prasnopanisad, V. 5. 
ae Sala: yafaa Wer wart wea ufafve: — 
Kathopanisad, II. 6. 17. 
qeara at fafaa ur aver ut uxr afa: i—op. cit. I. 5. 11. 
^ The English equivalents, namely, religion or 
virtue, are far from being sufficient to bring out the exact 
connotation of dharma as conceived by the Hindus. 
* Bhūta means ‘ elements,’ as five great elements are 
called in Sanskrit parca mahabhuütaànt. 
s A departed soul is called preta, i.c., one that has 
left tle mortal frame and assumed an astral body. The 
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is a remarkable instance of the degradation 
of meaning. It is popular superstition that 
is responsible for such abject transformation of 
sense.  G'hrnà is now more used in the sense of 
‘disgust’ than in that of ‘compassion.’ 

Of all the forces that operate in the formation 
of a language, analogy and metaphor seem to 
have been the most conspicuous by virtue of 
their weighty influence upon both forms and 
meanings of words.’ Analogy is what gives 
rise to new forms and significations in all 
languages. But what one should particularly 
remember is that analogies are not always 
accurate ; they are often results of wrong 
imitation or false observation. 

To give an instance of analogy, we may say 
that grama, jana, bandhu, sahaáya and gaja 
take the affix /a/, though in a different sense 
altogether (gramata=a collection of villages ; 


region in which such disembodied souls live is known 
as pretaloka (cf. Wi wa fafafaqur  «qu—Kathopanisad, 
1. 1. 20). Pretas or pitrs do not really deserve our 
contempt, but they have been eulogised by ancient seers as 
commanding our respect and worship. 


` ‘Analogy must therefore be regarded as a primordial 
condition of all Language.’—Semanties, p. 77. 

The three principles of linguistic change, imitation, 
emphasis and laziness, are incessently at work on the 
meanings as well as upon the sounds of words. —Suyce: 
The Science of Language, Vol. I, p. 238. 
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janata=an assembly of people, etc.), i.e., collec- 
tion, by the force of analogy with the same 
suffix (fal) which is generally used to denote 
bhava? or the state or quality of something (e.g., 
karanata means the state of being a cause) 

The word ambara means sky. But when 
a man first spoke of a piece of cloth as ambara, 
he undoubtedly made use of an analogy, being 
actuated to do the same on account of the 
similarity of the sky with a vast sheet of cloth 
spread all around. Ata means 'the peak of 
a mountain’ or an anvil, but the term kutastha,* 
as applied to Consciousness or Brahman, signifies 
‘motionless’ or ‘extremely subtle" by the same 
principle. Sankara has recorded an example 
of analogy. The word jyotih, he observes, 
though usually restricted to fire by popular 
usage, is sometimes used to signify ‘sacrifice ° 
for the sake of nothing but its supposed 
similarity with the former.’ The use 


1 qana Pin., 4. 2. 45. 

® wenmmaet—oOp. cit. 5. 1. 119. 

s  Digambara, which has now come to mean ‘naked,’ 
is an epithet of Siva, i.e., a deity who has four quarters for 
his clothing. The goddess Kāli is also called Digambar:. 
Pitambara, as is well-known, is one of the many epithets 
of the Lord Krsna. 

* The word is often found in the Upanisads and 
allied literature. 


s safaia fade ii sata oa «2: Aaa g 
sera wat wen xfa—Sankara-Bhasya under Brahma- 
sūtra, 1.1. 7. 
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of the word darsana in the sense of ‘philosophy ' 
has its origin in an analogy which the so-called 
philosophical or metaphysical outlook bears 
to the ‘eyes’ by way of allowing men to get 
an insight into the ultimate reality of things. 
Thé: Saiva philosophy of Kashmir has been 
sometimes styled Saivadysti. 

In the Vedas words as parvata, adri, gotra, 
giri, gravan, ete. (all denoting mountains), are 
sometimes used in the sense of ‘clouds,’ and 
the author of the Nighantu has treated them as 
if they were synonyms of the same.” In order 
to justify this obvious anomaly one is to take 
notice of the extreme height of the mountains 
the lofty peaks of which pierce through 
the region of clouds.’ Siva is called stha@nu 

' The word dargana in this special or technical sense 
cannot be traced to the early Vedic literature. It is often 
used to signify ‘knowledge’ or spiritual vision. Kanüda 
has spoken of twofold knowledge, namely, àrsajnana (the 
intuitive knowledge of the rsis) and siddhadars$ana, the 
latter refers to the vision as is revealed to the saint (Vai. 
sutra, IX. 2. 13). The words prajndé and jfidna often form 
suitable compounds with caksw and netra (cf. prajna. 
caksu, jnüna-netra) so as to denote *inward vision,’ Cf. 
aaa: wfewrarni Regau: wdtga' i— Vakyapadiya, 1. 119, 

s All these are included in the list of words denoting 
clouds. 

` An analogy between mountains (Himalaya) and 
clouds in point of loftiness hes been clearly shown 
by Kālidāsa. Cf. 'wenes alam ’ and "rui datat 
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probably from His likeness to a post (Lat. 
positum=what is fixed). The idea underlying 
this analogy is that the Lord looks like a 


motionless post or pillar while He remains 
absorbed in deep meditation. 


Like analogy, metaphor has also played 
a considerable part in so far as the change or 
transference of meaning is concerned.’  Simi- 
larity or likeness lies at the bottom of all 
metaphorical use of words, and consequently 
metaphors are largely to be found in the works 
of poets. It is a fact attested by common 
experience that a name properly applicable to 
one thing is sometimes transferred to another 
on account of its likeness to it in some 
respects.” Inthe primitive stage of language 
people had to represent, in the absence of 
adequate terms, abstract ideas by means of 


wearat aa aama fade "—Kumiarasambhava, I. 4-5. 
Mallinàtha has explained it in the following terms: vå- 
wana er and wfesseezereeereatafa i 

' “Then, secondly, there is metaphor with its 
ceaseless play upon speech. Language is the store-house 
of worn-out similes, a living testimony to the instinct of 
man to find likeness and resemblance in all he sees. '— 
Sayce: The Science of Language, Vol. I, p. 340. 

‘The vocabulary of a language on its significant side 
grows by metaphor and analogy.’—op. cit. 

* ‘Metaphor changes the meaning of words and 
creates new expressions on the spur of the moment.'— 

Semantics, p. 122. 
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metaphor. Things that are similar with one 
another are apt to be designated by the same 
name. Poetical fancy has lent much colour to 
the transference of meaning. By the expression 
netraih papuh (Raghu, 2. 73) Kālidāsa has 
endowed the visual organs with the function 
or power of drinking." In kafu vacanam (bitter 
words), madhura vak (sweet speech) one will 
find metaphorical transference of ideas. Such 
a practice is more clearly visible in the poetic 
language. It was almost a fashion (poetic 
convention) with the Indian poets to speak of the 
sky and sin as black, fame and smile as white, 
and anger and love as red. Andham tamah ' 
(blind darkness) and andha-kapak (a blind well), 
etc., are instances how epithets or adjectives 
properly applicable to sentient beings are 
figuratively transferred to inanimate objects. 
The rising sun is called balarka, as if it has an 
infantile stage like men. The setting sun is 
often compared with the last days of a man's life. 
The Gita has made use of a beautiful meta- 
phor when it applied the term ksetra to the 


ı This is to transport the function of seeing into the 
domain of drinking. 

* Similar English expressions are as follows: ‘a 
warm reception,’ ‘a blind lane’ ‘a bitter reproach,” etc. 

3 afe aif wa anfa yaaa awa wr! xw = 
aratrit—Sihityadarpana, 6. 

* gaai «TH A CDI Sa analai | —Isopanisad, 3, 





t taining the future or bat is in Sore). M 
really - a figurative use. Farsa-prabhata is 
used to denote ‘the end of rainy season,’ 
though the word prabhata means really ‘the 
dawn of the day.’ A dice is called durodara 
(possessing an injurious belly) since it brings 
about ruin on the gambler. 

Words with more than one meaning are 
numerous in Sanskrit.” A mere glance into a 
Sanskrit dictionary, specially Ndanartha-kosa, 
will convince one how a single word may have 
more than a dozen of meanings in some Cases. 
Words like go and hari‘ are best examples 
of multiplicity of meanings. If the plurality 
of meanings is considered to be a sign of 
civilisation, Sanskrit may reasonably claim to 
have been the language of a highly cultured 


people whose range of intellectual pursuit is 
almost proverbial. 


Dhaman means both light and abode ; 


dhatu belongs to medical science (vital 
element—/fridhatu) as well as to the science 


^o sz wd wp afaa i—Gita. 

3  Sakuntalà 1. 

* qami: Ssfa attend ara Afa: i —Amarakosa, 
anaes rr fasgfé eisraferg i 

gafen wert afoe faq u—Amarakosa. 


il 
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of grammar (grammatical roots); and anka 
has its application in mathematies, theatre 
and painting. Saztfra has a twofold meaning 
of thread and aphorism.  Jaivütrka means both 
man and the moon. The word rasa has got 
manifold meanings (mercury in medical science, 
sentiment in poetics and so on). |. Upacarae! has 
a double meaning: it means ‘necessaries of 
worship’ in religious rites and ‘transference of 
epithet’ in the science of poetry. 

There are also words which have two 
opposite meanings ; as, for instance, ara/ means 
‘proximity ' as well as ‘distance.’* Puspavanta 
signifies at the same time both the sun and the 
moon. Words that are otherwise synonymous 
also exhibit considerable difference of sense. 

In ordinary parlance no difference is made 
between sukka and ànande, but in philosophical 
language they have distinct meanings: the 
former is used to denote material or gross 
pleasure and the latter signifies sublime or 
spiritual bliss. Venayaka has been an epithet 
of GaneSa, Buddha and Garuda (the leader 


1 The word bhàákía, which comes from bhakta or 
bhakti (meaning ‘boiled rice" and ' division ' respectively) 
is also used in the sense of ‘transferred or secondary 
sense ' (làksamika). 

^ — Sete CHIWal:—Amarakosa. 

o ogia gua fearacfanrad i 

* One is not allowed to replace brahmidnanda by 
brahmasukha. 
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] iret: birds) ;' py: Sen means both *bird' and ac 
. *sun ,? and mitra both * friend’ and the ‘sun.’ 


The world would have been a ener 
of bewildering complexity but for the contri- 
vance of names and forms. It seems to have 
been the foremost duty on the part of God— 
who created all—to reduce this complexity to 
simplicity by giving each object a distinct 
name and form (2amarupe vyükarot). Unless 
there were such distinguishing symbols or 
labels as names, says Bhartrhari, the world 
would have ever remained an unnameable and 
indiscernible mass. We need not trouble our- 
selves with the authorship of these two in- 
valuable devices. The question that naturally 

uggests itself is: how names were given to 
ihag and in so doing what facts were actually 
taken into consideration? Yaska,’ as we have 
already stated, holds that names (samjnra) are 
given by words and not by gestures or physical 
signs, because the use of words represents 
the easiest possible means for securing freedom 
from doubts and accuracy at the same time. 
These artifices are of great help to us in making 


» gaa cw faraa:—Amarakosa. 

* qai ufeuzii w—op. cit. 

3 fautcarafa—op. cit. 

* agama fadstisd esa are Heat i—NVükyapadiya, 1.128. 
s qda wea erm) sae sm Nirukta, I. 2. 
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division and classification of objects. Things 
that look similar in appearance are distin- 
guished from one another by means of their 
respective names.’ A name by which a thing 
is known is not only a conventional artifice 
of human society, but has its exact counterpart 
deeply engraved in the mind. A saa or 
name has a double form,? namely, internal 
(antah-samjna) and external (bahih-samjia) ; 
the former is related to internal consciousness 
and the latter to popular usages. <Antah-samjna 
which manifests itself in the sensation of 
pleasure or pain is just proportionate to the 
range and activity of vāk.” 

It is really difficult to say what precisely 
counts much in giving a name to a thing. The 
intention of the speaker is no doubt the prime 
factor. A thing gets its particular name from 
the idea or sensation it evokes in the mind. 
Objects, speaking generally, acquired their 
respective names either by virtue of their 
inherent properties and outstanding actions 
which readily appeal to the imagination of man, 


| wumrefafaurdi ws asp fanm i—Vaikyapadiya, 1. 126. 
wfuferaaasret aana faurstsfq ama vga 
F UNA -f Punyaraja, 
* aq gaut den fep aaa | 
aaraa fan aaa gáseqm—Vakyapadiya, Ll, 121. 
^ wuzerpdfaera«wureusa ë aamua wafa 
aferaar Aaaa: etsía amia va—Punyaraja, 





We 
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or on account of the special purposes they serve. 
An object may be a substratum of innumerable 
qualities ; it may serve more than one purpose 
and differently knock at the door of our know- 
ledge from time to time. But the name of 
a thing can hardly be so framed as to express 
all that one knows about it. It has been justly 
remarked that ‘things are designated in an 
incomplete and inaccurate manner.’’ How in- 
sufficient is the name himamsu, meaning ety- 
mologically ‘one possessing cold rays,’ to connote 
all that is suggested by the moon? A name, so 
to speak, suggests only one of the many aspects 
which a thing possesses, or gives prominence 
to one of its manifold qualities. Similarly, 


! «One conclusion is to be drawn from all that has 
gone before: it is an undoubted fact that Language 
designates things in an incomplete and inaccurate manner. 
Incomplete: since we have not exhausted all that can be 
said of the sun when we have declared it to be shining, 
or of the horse when we say that it trots. Inaccurate : 
since we cannot say of the sun that it shines when it has 
set or of the horse that it trots when it is at rest, or when 
wounded or dead.'—Semantics, p. 170. 

We cannot strictly call a cow gauh (i.e., one that 
moves) when it is lying down (cf. smafwenuem amwa "m: 
na aaa wear erm ASÍ sfa mauaa squiede 
üza speres wiamm-—8àhity adarpana, 2). 

3 ‘But if I take a real entity, an object existing in 
nature, it will be impossible for language to introduce into 
the word all the ideas which this entity or object awakens 
in the mind.’—Semantics, p. 171. 
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sürya, as a name of the sun-god, implies 
only the idea of shining and does not bring 
out other qualities that are also associated 
with the sun. This conspicuous act of shining 
won for the sun in later times a good many 
names, such as prabhakara, vibhakara, vibhavasu, 
amsumiain, ete. 

It is not necessarily the most conspicuous 
feature of a thing that is always taken into 
account in giving a name to it. A careful study 
of several names will make it clear that what 
determines the designation of an object has 
been very often the feature which first strikes 
the attention of a man,  Tracing the history 
of certain names, we might even say that the 
principle of naming rests upon the observation 
of some aspects, no matter whether they 
are essential or only accidental. ‘The name 
vrksa, for instance, which appears to be the 
oldest one among its synonyms, originated from 
the idea of cutting, probably due to the fact 
that trees were cut down for no other purposes 
than fuel in the most primitive stage of human 
society. But names as padapa and mahiruha, 
which betray some knowledge of the botanical 
science, are considered to be of comparatively 
modern growth. A tree is called sch? and 
druma from the fact of its possessing branches ; 
taru from the idea of giving shelter, and anokaha 
from that of obstructing the passage of cars, 


54 
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; Ee was tho idea that arose in the mind of 
| a man when he first happened to gaze upon the 
profound ocean? ‘A vast sheet of water’ was 
probably the impression he received at the 
first sight; and consequently he called it by 
various names (arnava, abdhi, udanvan, udadhi, 
ete.) denoting the same idea. When he was 
gradually aware of its limitless expanse, he 
gave it such names as akupara,’ paravara, etc.” 
The name ratnakara gives an indication of 
man’s more advanced knowledge of the sea 
‘as being the abode of jewels.’ A thing thus 
begins to acquire more and more designations 
along with the advance of knowledge. In the 
multiplicity of names of a thing one Can 
discern different gradations of knowledge— 
different stages in the unfolding of human 
mind. But literature has not carefully 
registered records in all cases for our guidance. 


t wuzisurpur saa wqung wafa emm Nirukta, IV. 18. 


* "The sea is called samudra from the fact of its 
bearing mudrā or seal. Ydaska has derived it thus: #qz: 
"IS BACT: aama «am:—Nirukta, II. 10. For the 
name sügara we must look to the mythological account 
(sügara is so called because it is believed to have been 
excavated by the sons of Sagara). 


Cf. ‘qafiri: siaa aa caret Wmfed que | 
acaqateacrcate: ga: facri afeaf sat a: wv 
Raghu, 13. 3. 
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It is sufficiently clear that the principles on 
which objects received their respective names 
were far from being perfect and exhaustive. 
When a thing is entitled to à name on account ol 
its particular function or characteristic feature, 
the name so given depends for its currency 
and popularity on the unanimous acceptance of 
the whole society. But when it is once generally 
accepted, it becomes almost impossible to 
transfer this designation to other objects, even if 
they are found to exhibit the same feature or 
property. This is why all that moves is not 
designated go; all that shines as surya ; all 
that excites pleasurable sensation as candra; and 
all that grows in mud is not called pankaja. 

Yaska has given us some valuable informa- 
tion as to how names are given to things. 
As this problem has already been dealt with in 
a previous chapter, we have very little to add 
here. A thing, according to Yaska, gets its 
particular designation from a particulary action 
(kriya)' A conclusion like this was arrived 
at from the conviction that all names are 
derivable from verbal roots (which mean 
‘action °’), i.e., every name might be traced back 
to some sort of action. But what deserves 
particular attention in this respect is as 
follows : though the same action is performed 


1 Nirukta, I. 12-14, 
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js — P pestle or Wiets; it does not 
ily follow that all of them should have 
(the he same designation, e.g., all who cut wood 
are not called carpenter (/aks2); everything 
that pricks is not ra; all that trots is not a 
horse ; and all who wander about is not called 
parivrajaka. Again, a thing, inspite of its 
association with more than one action, usually 
receives its popular designation by virtue of one 
action only: a post (s/hüna) is not often called 
daraéaya even when it lies in a cavity, and 
sanjani when a piece of bamboo is attached to it. 
A minute investigation of linguistic 
phenomena will go to show that every name, as 
given to a thing, has a history behind it, 
though it is not always within our reach to 
trace the actual psychological operations which 
secured for those objeets their respective names. 
Grammatical analysis and etymological inter- 
pretations may sometimes serve as the most 
scientific instruments whereby one can get 
some clue as to the real origin and significa- 
tion of words. But we are sometimes dis- 
appointed and deluded too when we look upon 
such interpretations as the only means of getting 
into the real history of names. It is evident 


ı Tt is quite manifest that Yiska has here indirectly 
referred to what we have just explained as the Law of 
Specialisation. 
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that when a thing gets many names, à 
chronological order is clearly visible in them. 
The names sasadhara and abja, as given to the 
moon, and padapa and mahiruha, as denotative 
of tree, do not chronologically belong to the 
same period of history in which candra (or soma) 
and vrksa were respectively more frequently 
used. As man advanced in civilisation and 
became more and more familiar with the 


properties and characteristics of material bodies, 
new names suggestive of more accurate know- 
ledge of nature were given to things. 

Mythology and superstition have played an 
important part in multiplying the names of 
objects. The names mrganka, sasadhara and 
Sagalajfichana, as assigned to the moon, have 
their origin in a superstitious belief that the 
black spots faintly observable in the planet 
are the figures of fawns lying on its lap.’ 


'  Sribharsa has given a very beautiful poetical inter- 


pretation of these spots :— 

‘gee alate were TH: 

agxequerareena erefsra i 

em wer ufa «quiet 

anfa wyrwaezat fii g'—Noaisadha, I. 8. 

Kumudabdndhava (a friend of the lotus), as a name of 

the moon, is only figurative. Popular tradition has 
turned the moon into a ‘sea of nectar’ (sudlhanidhi). Tt 


is also supposed to consist of 16 kalds (digits) and conse- 
quently called Kalanidhi. 
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From the popular legend which speaks of the 
chariot of the sun being drawn by seven 
horses, the sun got the name of saptdasvavahana. 
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For the history of such names as adja‘ (growing 
in water) and £Esirabdhitanaya (daughter of the 
ocean), we must look back to the ancient 
legend of ‘sea-churning’ which narrates the 
evolution of the moon and the Goddess of 
wealth from the primordial sea. Makaradhvaja 
(a god with a banner wherein the figure of 
a dolphin is engraved) and puspadhanva (a god 
with a bow made of flowers), as names of the 
god of love (kamadeva), might be traced back 
to similar myths or folk-lores. Shadow (cAaya) 
is called stryapriya* (the beloved of the sun) 
from the legendary account of her being the 
wife of the Sun-God.^ ^ 

The history of proper names is a very in- 
teresting study in Sanskrit. So far as the 
process of naming is concerned, there is but 
little difference between what we are accustomed 
to call proper and common names. A proper 
name may become a common name and 
vice versa. All names have some amount of 


ı Abja means ‘lotus,’ ‘conch’ and the ‘moon.’ ‘ai 
aame @—Amiurakosa. 
^ ern såa ania: fafaa: —Amarakosa. 


^ Sanaigcara (Saturn), so-called for its slow mo.e- 
ment, is said to have been born of Chaya. 
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signification attached to them; and what we call 
proper names are not entirely devoid of sense. 
We cannot fully subscribe to the conclusion of 
Mill that proper names are denotative but 
non-connotative. The observation of Mr. 
Johnson is worthy of attention. ‘This does not,’ 
says Johnson, ‘amount to saying that the proper 
name is non-significant or has no meaning.’ 
One who is familiar with the etymological inter- 
pretations of the Nirukta ' will not wholly agree 
with the bold statement that ‘the etymological 
sense of proper names is of no avail at all.’ 
We do not contradict that etymological mean- 
ings, derivable from most of the proper names, 
are not found to be such as would suggest any 
precise and accurate idea of the individuals so 
named. The majority of proper names is more 
or less whimsical and has no real correspondence 
with persons or things it designates. But such 
is not exactly the case with some pauranika or 
lezendary names which by grammatical analysis 
give us regular sense, i. e., sense that suggests 
the person to a considerable extent. 

Most of the proper names occurring in the 
Mahabharata and the Ramayana seem to be 

` Yaska has given etymological meanings of proper 
names. cf. waa: waaifafa al aaa aa fala ai—Nirukta, 
11.12. faafaa: atfaa:—op. cit. II. 24. «aa wfavafa 
anfia wieremq—op. cit. IV. 19, 
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in jh atsa. with sense. Vasistha, for example, 
. got his name probably from his natural * control 
over desires or passions’; ViSvamitra, as Yaska 
ji has interpreted, was so called beeause *he was 
| | regarded as the ‘friend of the world’ and so on. 
i à The history of the name Mandhata is also 
. recorded in the Purāņas (this designation being 
due to his saying ko maim dhisyatiti (who will 

^ allow me to suck her breast ?). 

Proper names such as Siirpanakha (a female 
with finger.nails as big as a winnowing fan), 
Kumbhakarna (one with ears as large as jars), 
Satrughna (a destroyer of enemies), Bhisma and 
Bhima (the dreadful) and ParaSurima (one who 
amuses himself with an axe), etc., are really 
significant and suggestive of the persons they 
stand for. Does not the name Yudhisthira, as the 
designation of the eldest Pandava, really corres- 
pond with his characteristic calmness and placi- 
dity even in the midst of warfares ? The names 
Duryodhana and Duhsasana are really significant 
in characterising the persons they signify.’ 
Names like Yajnadatta and Devadatta are also 
supposed to be not without signification.’ 


| But it is difficult to surmise that the parents 
(Dhrtarastra and Gandhiri) could foresee in the moment of 
baptising that those two sons would turn out respectively 
‘difficult to struggle with’ and ‘ungovernable.’ 

* ‘One given to sacrifice’ and ‘one consecrated 
to the gods.’ 
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There are certain proper names which should 
be explained with reference to the lineage, e.g., 
Kaurava, Yadava, Kakutstha, Raghava, eto. 
In ancient India people were sometimes called 
by patronymic names and sometimes by their 
matronymic names. Saubhadreya, Aitareya, 
Radheya, Aditeya, Gangeya, Vainateya, Partha, 
Madreya, etc., are matronymic, while names 
such as Daéasarathi, Jàmadagnya, Vasudeva, 
Dharttarastra, etc., are patronymic. 





plea of grammar—syotax—the order of words and the process 
of thinking—position of the substantive and of the attributive 
—Sanskrit has no hard-and-fast rules for the arrangement 
of words—the principle of correlation and its violation 
—unvaya and logical analysis of a proposition—-samdaésa—com- 
bination of two concepts—logical basis of classifying samdsas 
—difference between samdsa and vigraha—meaning of 
a compound—sümarthya as ekdarthi-bhdva and vyapeksü— 
additional signification of à compound—grammatical gender 
and preponderance of popular ussges—no importance of 
sex-consideration—Pataijali and physiological explanation— 
Kaiyata's observation on neuter gender—linguistic side of the 
problem—Logic and Grammar. 


In the foregoing chapter we tried to show 
how words change their meanings in accordance 
with some intellectual laws. It is found that a 
word exhibits a mental stage or process at every 
stage of its meaning-shifting. What has been 
termed as ‘the tendencies of words’ is in reality 
the tendency of the human mind. 


As ‘the living expression of the mind and 
spirit of a people,’ language is said to have its 
Logic and Metaphysics. But we must admit 
at the outset that these terms are somewhat 
loosely used in relation to the internal frame- 
work of language. While using such ex- 
pressions as ‘ the Logic of language ' and ‘ the 
Metaphysics of language’ one should be 
sufficiently cautious not to confound them with 
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the sciences proper. Logic, or more properly, 
formal Logic, is organically connected with 
language : both are concerned with formal 
consistency or correctness, but not so much with 
the material validity of thought. No one-can 
question the linguistic correctness of an expres- 
sion like ‘a mountain of gold,’ although the 
existence of a golden mountain is a matter of 
doubt to one and all." Language has its peculiar 
logic, that is to say, it follows a number 
of principles or axiomatic truths (as one will 
find in the rules of grammar), which have 
a semblance of logical fundamentals. The 
logical background of language may be briefly 
stated as follows: (4) a verb should always 
agree with the subject in number and person ; 
(ii) an adjective should have coincidence with 
the noun it qualifies in respect of number, 
gender and case-ending ;? (iii) a pronoun should 
not be allowed to precede a noun; (iv) the 
vigraha (the sentence in which a compound is 
dissolved) should be so constructed as to bring 


|^ Sumeru is supposed to be a fabulous mountain of 
gold, and consequently called hemadri in the Puranas. 

2 fasratasiqaaitar fafa: aafara cw 

quasar Weasel fengawenfe waa i 
—Mahabhasya under Pan., i.2.52. 

But there are words like pramdna and »radhána which. 
though used as predicate (vidheya), do not correspond 
with the subject in number and gender. Cf. * ger: rure ’ 


and ww qeu. Hence runs the dictum-—— er mafaia a 
fewrat mfa mam,’ 
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va E TM full import of a compound ; ' and (v) two 
 megatives make the sense affirmative and so on.’ 
5. hough the science of grammar is more 
closely connected with the formal than with 
the logical aspect of speech, there are yet 
some principles of grammar whieh evidently 
show clear adhesion to mental processes and 


! A reverse of the case is not, however, obligatory, 
i.c., it is not binding upon a compound that it should 


express all that is signified by the sentence in which it 
might be dissolved. 


Cf. ‘fave ua aaraa a wg de xg ween ND 
—BSabdaáaktipraküasika, 32. 
s A ast xau maaa: ‘ He is not unwell” is equivalent 
to ‘he is well.’ It is not impossible to turn a negative 
proposition into a positive one and vice versü. The word 
andha (blind) means ‘a person who cannot see,’ or, in 
logical language, ‘a person qualified by the absence or 
destitution of the power of seeing,’ though there is no 
negative element in the term at all. It has been 
observed by Raphael Demos that ‘every case of 
knowledge expressed through a negative proposition was 
in reality of a positive nature.” A negative statement is 
not absolutely negation of facts, but it sometimes 
becomes a clear sign of affirmation. The proposi- 
tion of the atheist that ‘there is no God’ has been treated 
by the theist as an evidence in itself as to the existence of 
God. In the grammatical analysis of a proposition nega- 
tion or negative particle (na) does not come first to be 
construed. This is why we have ablative case in both 
vrksüt parnam patati (a leaf is falling from the tree) and 
vrkgat parnam na patati, though in the latter what is 
meant is only a negation of separation (vislesa). 
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consistency of a logical nature. ‘Every gram- 
matical category, says H. Sweet, ‘is or ought to 
be the expression of some logical category.’ 
The process whereby samasas are formed 
in Sanskrit will serve to show how the mind 
unites two coherent concepts together. The 
systematic precedence of the attributive to 
the substantive is suggestive of how the 
mind often distinguishes or characterises 
an individual belonging to a class by some 
special features or qualities which it possesses. 
The rules of grammar, with some reservation, 
may be interpreted as based upon the 
principles of thinking. The so-called paribhasas 
or grammatical generalisations also rest upon 
principles of popular experience. 


Syntax or the rules regarding the order of 
words in a sentence is a phenomenon of 
language where the mental process of thinking 
has its counterpart With regard to the 
arrangement of words in a sentence, a certain 
fixity of order is generally observed for the sake 
of rendering one’s thought intelligible to others. 
This is by some called ‘ Logical order.’ Almost 
every language has its peculiar order of 
construction. The position of words in a 
sentence has much to do with its import. 
There are, in fact, some languages in which the 
sense is so much dependent on the particular 
order of words that one cannot alter the position 
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of words P without" zc Cil the sense. Chinese 
a aguage ‘in which the rules of construction 
| x one constitute almost the entire grammar.’ 
pee, Grammar has been dependent on the mode 
ef construction to a considerable extent. 
~- . "Though most of the languages observe a certain 
: fixity of construction, it is very difficult to say 
what mode of arrangement is truly logical.’ 
‘Every nation,’ says an English writer, ‘is 
tempted to think that it alone places its words 
in their true position.’ Rivarol has said: 
‘French, by a unique privilege, has alone 
remained faithful to the direct order, as though 
formed wholly of reason.’ 











ofa 
or 


Now the way in which words are generally 
arranged in a sentence (e.g., subject, copula 
and predicate) is considered to be a counter- 
part of the mental process in which we usually 
think of objects and their relations to one 
another. Precisely this or a similar process is 
followed by languages in general. But a 
change of order is not wholly unjustifiable and 


' "Modify the order: either the meaning will be 
modified also, or we shall cease to understand. ' 
—Semantics, p. 215. 
* “One can easily, without being wanting in logic, 
conceive a different order. In the primitive plan of our 
languages, the verb was followed by its subject. Without 
leaving the French language, we find propositions which 
place the subject at the end.’ Op. cit. 
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illogical! A proposition in its mental state is 
not, according to Sweet, formed exactly in the 
above order, but by simultaneous thinking 
of the two (subject and predicate). * But a 
proposition, says P. Russell, ‘unless it happens 
to be linguistic, does not itself contain words : it 
contains the entities indicated by words. The 
confusion is largely due, I believe, to the notion 
that propositions are essentially mental and are 
to be identified with cognitions.” Some have 
opined that distinction as subject and predicate 
does not really exist in the process of thinking ; 
concepts have got these designations from the 
logical analysis of a proposition.  Philologists 


! Some are of opinion that the form of thinking is not 
entirely identical with that of the expression it assumes 
in language. The garment, to be clear, in which thought 
clothes itself is considered to be more or less accidental. 
A strict correspondence between words and thoughts has 
thus been maintained by Donaldson (The New Cratylus): 
‘We find in the internal mechanism of language the 
exact counterpart of the mental phenomena which writers 
on psychology have so carefully collected and classified. 
We find that the structure of human speech is the perfect 
reflex or image of what we know of the organisation of 
the mind: the same description, the same arrangement 
of particulars, the same nomenclature would apply to 
both, and we might turn a treatise on the philosophy of 
mind into one on the philosophy of language.’ 


* * So far as the act of thinking is concerned, subject 
and predicate are one and the same, and there are many 
languages in which they are so treated.’ 

Sayce: The Science of Language, Vol. II, p. 329, 





— — found fault with Aristotle’s analysis of the 


proposition, since it is empirical and at the same 
time does not correctly represent the usual way 
of thinking. 

Another instance of logical order is shown 
by the position of the substantive and the 
adjective, the qualifying words invariably 
preceding those that are qualified. The logical 
criterion of vigesana (adjective) has full 
agreement with this order. An attributive, 
it is held, is that idea which comes first of 
all to one's comprehension in the course of 
verbal cognition (śābdabodha).*  'The genitive, 
which possesses in Sanskrit the full force of 
vifesana, has necessarily a priority of position 
in relation to the word that is associated 
with it. 

There are, however, no hard-and-fast rules 
in Sanskrit regarding the order of words in a 
sentence. In Sanskrit one is allowed to say 
asau purusah (this man) and puruso'sau as well 
as Ramo gacchati (Ram is going) and gacchati 
Ramah without any change of meaning. We 
have herein a laxity of the principles as to the 
priority of the adjective to the noun. The 
verbal form is also sometimes used just at the 
beginning of a sentence for the sake of nothing 
butan emphasis. Examples may be multiplied 


^o sme] manama fase i 
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from the writings of eminent authors to show 
this kind of departure.’ 

The principle of correlation or succession as is 
uniformly and invariably shown by the two rela- 
tive pronouns, namely, yat and fat, has not even 
been strictly observed by writers in Sanskrit. 
The pronominal form sah is sometimes used in- 
dependently, i.e., without being preceded by the 
correlative form yah. A dictum, however, runs 
to the effect that faf may not, under certain 
circumstances, require to be preceded by yat (e.g. 
when it refers to a thing that is either well- 
known or within the reach of one's experience ).? 

There is a rule, more honoured in its breach 
than in its observance, that what is predicate 
(vidheya) should not be stated before the subject 
(uddes$ya). A reverse of the position, that is, to 
place the predicate before the subject, gives rise 
to a kind of rhetorical defect known as avimrsta- 


vidheyaméáía.* 


' waqracet fef  Xaarari—Kumáürs, 1.1; and sfa 
arp fama: madas. —Hitopadesa. Banabhatta and 
others have often begun a long narrative with asti or àásit 
and put the subject at the end 

* Cf. asemmassa i—Raghuvaméa, 1.5, 

a fe a feaar war: i—Uttaracarita, 1. 

` waranfegrepaafaqaa sel aepesiore eem | 

* yaaa 4 4 faga | 

* No poetical works are entirely free from this kind 
of doga. Visvanatha has taken notice of the verse agia 
gaña, efc., as one that consists of this defect, 
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— 
|. In Sanskrit one has, therefore, much liberty 
. to change the order of words, provided in so doing ` 
he does not alter the import. In Sanskrit the 
speaker as well as the listener does not care so 
= much for the construction as for the implication 
(tatparya) that is conveyed by the combination 
of words. This indifference to any fixed order 
has been rather an advantage to those who have 
got to speak in Sanskrit. 


But there is some order even in the midst of 
disorder. We should not forzet that a somewhat 
fixed principle is followed by both grammarians 
and the Naiyāyikas, so far as the question of 
anvaya (grammatical arrangement of words) and 
logical analysis is concerned. If a grammarian 
is called upon to show the anvaya of a sentence, 
he is sure to arrange the words strictly in their 
grammatical relations so that no one will find 
any difficulty in understanding the sense. 
Similarly, a Naiyāyika in his analysis of a pro- 
position is expected to give us an order in which 
a couple of concepts will exhibit the logical 
relation as exists between a substantive 
and an attributive. Ghatam karoti (a pot is 
being made) is turned into ghata-vrtti-karmatvaā- 
nukala krtih (an action favourable to the 
objectivity which pertains to the pot) and 
gaurasti (there is a cow) into astitvavan gauh 
(a cow having existence). It must be re- 
membered here that verbs are treated as regular 
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adjectives by the Naiyāyikas : gacchati in Ramo 
gacchati (Ram is going) is as good as an 
adjective qualifying Rama, i.e., ‘ Rama who 
is in a state of movement.’ The Naiyàyikas 
and grammarians hold further that in all 
compounds (samasas) words are related to each 
other as substantive and attributive.’ 

Now we come to semüsa,  Samasa is a 
device for shortening a long phrase. It is not 
really words alone that combine with one an- 
other in a compound, but their meanings too 
get so mutually related as to give rise to one 
qualified idea. A word retains its distinct 
meaning so long as it does not enter into a 
combination with another, but the moment 
it does so, it ceases to be an independent word 
with its particular signification. What we 
practically find is that a samasa, though made 
up of two or more words, generally produces 
only one idea in the mind. In samasas we can 
trace the process by which the mind combines 
together two concepts as are mutually expectant 
and efficient (samartha) to make a harmonious 
whole. Samdsas are therefore said to rest upon 
a psychological background. The primary condi- 
tion of sama@sas in general is that words that 
go to constitute a compound must have reci- 
procal competency (samarthya) for consistent 


' Cf, fam fasivim sgag i—Pan. 72. 1. 57. 








ur ifie SENDS so far as 5 their psychological aspects 
* | are concerned. ! ‘The correlation of meanings is 
an important fact without which no compound 
s possible. This is why an arbitrary juxtaposi- 
* — of words like gauraśvah puruso hasti, fails 
to make a compound in the grammatical sense 
of the term. 


There is formal as well as logical basis of 

* classifying sama@sas. In the first place, the 
ancient grammarians divided samdé@sas into four 
groups according to the prominence of significa- 
tion of the members that go to constitute a 
compound.? Thus, the compound in which the 
signification of the first member seems to, 
predominate over that of the other is styled 
purvapadarthapradhana (i.e., Avyayibhava) and 
soon. Ina Baehuvrihi compound, as the rule 
of grammar enjoins,’ the sense of none of the 
constituents appears prominently but that of 


i Panini has laid stress on this kind of sümarthya as 
the fundamental requisite of samdsa. Cf. ww qefate: i— 
Pán., 41. £ 
> se afaq uar: qauarüwwre: wfuzwequrüwurw. afaa- 
ware: fazana: i—Mahübhüsya under Pàn., 2. 1. 6. 


Jagadióéa has, however, spoken of five classes of 


samasas :— 
giaa, qe. a 
yà: qafad: Wim: wur arezifefe: i 


—Sabdasaktiprakasika. 33. 
> waaaagerd i—Pan-, 2. 2. 24. 
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one that lies outside the construction. Ordinary 
divisions of compounds as Dvandva, Karma- 
dharaya, ete., are only formal. Jayaditya has 
reduced these divisions to two groups, namely, 
nitya (permanent) and anitya (optional) 
compounds. A nitya-samasa is SO formed 
that we cannot dissolve it into its consti- 
tuent parts without altering the sense or 
import, It may be also held that the form 
krsnasarpa is in reality one word and not a 
compound at all, and in consequence of this 
fact one is not justified in disjoining it into 
parts. Again, samasas are nowhere obligatory 
(excepting, of course, those instances of 
permanent compounds), because it depends 
upon one's option to say either nilam ufpalam 
or nilotpalam (a blue lotus). 

There is, however, some degree of difference 
between a compound and the sentence which 
shows its formation. Patanjali says that a com- 
pound is distinguished from the vigraha (sentence) 
by the following features 2 (27)elision of case- 
endings ; (i2) absence of intervention or extreme 
proximity ; (ii) certain fixity of construction ; 
(iv) oneness of accent; (v) non-specification 


to fawfimerenwerurfarsre rera | 
atamuua fanaat aaraat u 
2 qed] aure u*ewerpCcerWueÓpM: at: eap amfa- 
aaga saat: i—Mahibhasya under Pan. 2. 1. 1. 










ee S THI 
of x n umt e, e ig  samāsa, though consist- 
ing of more rei one part, is grammatically 
t eated as one inflected word (ekapada). The 
oe - words forming a compound are so intimately 
* EA related to each other as to render -the whole 
| look like one indivisible word ; and it is for 
this reason that a compound has been treated 
as a kind of pratipadika (crude form) to which 
"4 terminations are added. It should be, however, 
partieularly remembered that a word, when it 
has once entered into combination with another 
to form a samasa, is not generally allowed to 
have grammatical connection with an attribu- 
tive or word lying outside the compound. But 
samasas in Devadattasya gurukulam (the family 
of Devadatta's preceptors) and Caitrasya dasa- 
bharya (the wife of the servant of Caitra) have 
been sanctioned by popular usages on aecount 
of their direct expressiveness (gamakatva).° 


i wmfgauanmi i—Pan., 1. 2. 46. 
2 afian aak and 4 arqe wafsaaarar: |—Mahabhasya. 
ufaalfnqerees a SCTE! | 
arene ne Haas AeA I 
—Kátantra-parisista (samisaprakarana). 
* Though samdsa in rddhasya rájamatangah (Hz 
arraraet sfa a own wgma:) is not at all allowed, the instances 


quoted above have received general approval as in those 
cases no one finds any difficulty in understanding the 


sense. Cf. wiüwesfa meme wt: | 
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A point that deserves particular attention 
here is: what is precisely implied by a 
compound ? There is some amount of diversity 
of opinions with regard to the exact nature 
of the import as is brought about by a 
samüsa. The meaning expressed by a com- 
pound is specifically distinct from those of its 
component elements. In his long but critical 
exposition of the rule samarthah padavidhth, 
Patanjali has clearly set forth two views, 
namely, ekarthibhava and vyapeksa.' 


We do not like to enter elaborately into the 
crammatical side of the question, but only 
propose to state the fact from the standpoint of 
Semantics. According to the first view 
(ekarthibha@va),* words, when they constitute a 
compound, express but one undifferentiated 
sense. In bringing such oneness of sense the 
component words have to give up their 
respective meanings to a considerable extent ; 
as, for instance, a carpenter engaged in the 
work of a king is naturally compelled to leave 


i ë añgaqi fd aana a ame equrqen afai— 
Mababhasya under Pin., 2. 1. 1. 
* This view is held by all grammarians. 
agai afayalui aqata ge | 
apga Ie aaa aa «rfe: a 


— Vaiyākaraņabhūsana, 81. 


" 





A a his own work. The grammarians have 
given greater preference to this view-point than 


to the other, because they adhere to the doctrine 
that samāsas by virtue of the combination of 
words and the correlation of meanings acquire 
a kind of special or additional sense which 
is not implied by any member of the compound 
when taken separately.” This is what has been 
designated in grammar as jahatsvartha vrttih. 
According to the second view which is almost 
the same as held by the Naivayikas, a compound 
does not gather a special or additional 
signification in excess of those that are denoted 
by its component parts.' The Naiyüyikas did 
not find sufficient reason for the assumption of 
such additional power  (afirikta-$akti). But 
they had to face a great difficulty in analysing 
the meaning of compounds in general and 
Bahuvrihi in particular. Rajapurusa, for 
instance, gives the idea of ‘a person related 
to the king’ (i.e. a royal officer), but this 


. gáfe cman MR! quan rh gaa: xd ae sperfa i 
azam, erem aR wapa: xd we sper | 
—Mahabhasya under Pàn., 2.1.1. 
* gaa waa fada nom wena 
—Vaiyükarapnabhuüsana, 31. 
a arp ges (uen? sequmt—Mabübhasya. 
* Jagadiáa has referred to the followers of Patanjali as 
those who insist on the special signification of compounds. 


"fa a warez: qagar—under Sabdasakti, 33, 
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qualified sense (rajasambandhavisista) is neither 
derivable from rajan nor from purusa when 
taken individually. The Naiyayikas were conse- 
quently compelled to take the help of laksana 
for the sake of getting what the grammarians 
declared to be additional power of denotation.' 
The question of grammatical gender consti- 
tutes a branch of study where one is guided 
more by popular usages than by logic. The 
venerable theory that ‘grammatical gender was 
properly a mark of sex’ does not stand even the 
shadow of logical test. No doubt the idea of 
gender had its origin in the distinction of sexes 
such as male and female, but when we turn to 
words or masculine and feminine names and 
discuss the propriety of their respective genders, 
we find them too obstinate to yield to any 
logical generalisation, so far as the popular 
conception of sex is concerned. ‘Tracing the 
history of gender some have arrived at the con- 
clusion ‘that masculine and feminine names of 
things go back to a time when language was 
modified as the speaker was a man or woman.” 


' Gangesa was fully alive to the necessity of recog- 
nising laksaná in the case of compounds. aane 4 are 
aam fay we wgarummiwrmemm-—lattvacintümani (Sabda. 
khanda), p. 746. 

"qua xrfgau «rei yàg? wwe aaaf wfaazmufq wrsgq— 

Sabdagakti, 34, 

* Dr. J. G., Frazer. 
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Grammar has been so much dependent on 
popular usages particularly with regard to the 
determination of gender that it utterly failed 
to give any scientific explanation for the same. 
So far as the problem of gender is concerned, 
no system of grammar could offer any plausible 
solutions. The reason as to why the Indian 
grammarians, in spite of their accurate observa- 
tion of all important aspects of linguistic 
phenomena, failed to make a logical and at the 
same time exhaustive treatment of this 
particular topic is simply this: the subjective 
element appears to be so predominant a factor 
in the determination of gender, and the popular 
usages of gender, on the other hand, often 
betray such rigidity and wanton absence of 
logic that it is nothing but idle to aim at any 
justification for the so-called grammatical 
gender. 

If one is asked to explain the question of sex 
in the words like jyotsn@ (moon-beams) and nadi 
(river), he will have no other justification 
than to refer to a certain psychological, or, 
more properly, poetical tendency which re- 
presents all that excites pleasurable sensation as 
if it were feminine in character. In English, 
moon, ship, fortress and others, are considered 


*  Patanjali has frankly sbated——erere amati: car efits 
fawarenqa—Mahabhisya under Pan. 4. 1. 3. 
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to be feminine. To regard a planet like 
moon as feminine on the astronomical ground 
of its dependence on the sun for luminosity has 
absolutely nothing to do with the proper 
conception of sex. Nor can we fully subscribe 
to the view that words denoting objects which 
exhibit female virtues such as tenderness, loveli- 
ness, submissiveness, etc., belong to the feminine 
gender, and that words expressive of manly 
qualities such as strength, courage, am bition, 
etc. are of masculine gender. Turning our 
attention to popular usages and grammar, we 
find just the reverse of it. A flower, though 
tender and graceful to one's aesthetic 
experience, has all its equivalent Sanskrit terms 
(i.e., puspam, kusumam, etc.) in neuter gender. 
The laxity of sex-consideration is best shown 
by such forms as dārāļkł and kalatram which, 
though signifying ‘wife, are by popular 
sanction always used in masculine and neuter 
genders respectively.’ ‘That it is practically im- 
possible to justify the popular usages of gender 
is the conclusion that forces itself upon us in 
view of these and other irregular instances. 

The word lirga literally means a mark or 
sign by which a thing is distinguished, but in 


^^ warrants uemfafa: i— Kalapa-suütra. 
ramma sfa ferwawec:, Hur] sb ZT: wad ifa — 
Durgasimba (Vrtti). 
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| „grammatical usage it has got a restricted 


application. The popular conception of sex" is 
not at all harmonious with grammatical gender. 

Can any one logically support the grammatical 
use of gender in khalv@ (couch) and vrksa 
(tree) ?? It is with regard to the entire domain 
of inanimate objects that the question of gender 
cannot properly be explained. How is it 
possible to maintain any standard when a thing 
is denoted by words of different genders ? The 
bank of a river, for instance, is called fafah, 
tatù and tatam in contravention of all sex- 
considerations." 

Patañjali has shown some amount of 
physiological knowledge in his dissertation on 
gender. When all attempts to solve the problem 
were set at naught, he was forced to seek the 
answer elsewhere. Growth and productivity, 
he continues to say, respectively represent 
the essential characteristics of females and 


!o gAn Sl ean, Jaa: wa: | 
suai cp Aas ag FHA -— 
Mahabhiasya under Pan., 4. 1. 3. 
B azri a faura: — loc. cit. 
> a2 q aiam cer Amaaan az = aa aaifa 
fawifa cer az: aA acfafa aeewaaqeedtd  xapi gaa 
wg aafafa i—loc. cit. 
* sad 4 afaq aaa MA: loc, cit. 
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males : what bears or forms the substratum of 
embryo is called sfri, and the agent of produc- 
tion as pumün. These features, we should 
remember, do not belong to persons but to their 
qualities. A criterion like this may sound some- 
what plausible from a physiological standpoint, 
but it does not preclude the possibility of 
confusion, because all material bodies exhibit the 
qualities of growth and production. ‘These two 
cannot, therefore, be maintained as fundamental 
attributes that distinzuish males from females. 
To take a more far-reaching view of the 
case, it should be stated that everything 
has its growth, development as well as 
decay. When these are possessed by all things, 
no one of them can properly be regarded as a 
particular characteristic of a sex, male or 
female.  Patanjali has come in close touch with 
the Buddhist doctrine of flux ? as well as with 
the philosophy of Heracleitus when he observed 
that ‘everything is in a constant flux of 
change’ in consequence of which a thing cannot 


| aama fawaraal aaa: | aq cw wash aA wl 
aaa garpi Cafe SpA at) aaa ay fag wa- 
amaz 9a! cer qe cerei At afat gary? qaqa: o wap 
gea viz wanna: Wurewesur WeeeqEq¢aaaaa: i—loc. cit. 

* According to the theory of Varsyiyani, everything 
is liable to pass through six different stages of modification. 
—Nirukta, I. 2. 

* Ksanabhangaviada, 







! wf 
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- * a Y dn the same state: for a tmoment. * There 
yim that is not accompanied by decay, 





oe * no decay that is not followed by evolution 


or production? Growth and decay are one and 
the same thing, the latter being only passage to 
the former. 

When the question of absolute growth and 
decay thus proved inadequate, the well-known 
erammarian could not conceive of any other 
scientific standard to determine the distinc- 
tion of gender in popular usages. What 
course is, then, to be adopted ? Patañjali has 
finally laid emphasis on  vivaksa or the 
intention of the speaker as what really accounts 
‘for gender : a thing is designated as strā when 
stress is laid on the idea of growth, and puman 
when prominence is given to the idea of 
production.  Patanjali has at last referred to 
the authority of Panini to corroborate the view 
that the waoe question of gender rests on 
popular usages." 

Kaiyata has made an important observation 
with regard to the characteristic features of 


Qo ow re afaq afara qedaafaea— 
Mahabhisya under Pan., 4. 1. 3. 
* aR a arcade afüeereuraqe ar su]4—Lloc. cit. 
* qani aia gat eee? fare! damat ww Wu 
mat qurquarcfaaenat +g aaaq—loc. cit. 
* fafa wrereat ara erravaenfinrefa— Loc. cit. 
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neuter gander. Napumsaka, which comes mid way 
between growth and decay, has been explained 
by him as ‘retention of power’ (sthiti).' We 
do notą know if we are allowed to use the 
scientific expression conservation of energy as 
an exact equivalent of sthitz, but it is almost 
incontestable that neutrality or a state of 
equilibrium on the part of ‘primordial matter ° 
(prakrti) may be interpreted as preservation 
of dormant power. The use of the word 
brahman (Supreme Being) in neuter gender 
may be traced back to a similar conception, 
The epithet avyaya (one without diffusion of 
energy), as often applied to Brahman, gives 
the same idea of an inexhaustible potentiality. 
Regarding the linguistic side of the question, 
we find that the origin of  noun-genders 
is really obscure. Prof. Brugmann tried to 
throw some light on this complicated problem. 
We may somewhat account for the two 
prominent feminine terminations, namely, @ and 
i: the former is supposed to be a shortened form 
of sã, or formed in imitation of sa (a pronominal 
adjective whereby females are denoted) and 
the latter represents similarly the last 
lengthened vowel of sfv?. Tho popular custom 
prevalent among the Hindus also favoured the 


à 


"rfawrTafercperarerererranen fafa a 4 aq aqnaa aaeer 
— Bhagyapradipa, 
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practice of making all female-names end in 
lengthened vowels (generally a and 1i).' 

The department of study that has greatly 
encroached upon the field of grammar is 
Logic. Logic has lent its stamp of subtlety to 
all later speculations on grammar. The advent 
of the neo-school of Logic with its peculiar 
construction and phraseology exercised so 
tremendous an influence on grammar that 
it is now impossible to restore the later 
grammatical speculations from the thraldom 
of Logic. The two great exponents of the 
Navya-Nyāya from Bengal have treated 
the problems of grammar in such a wgy as to 
turn grammar virtually into a branch of study 
providing immense scope for the display of 
all logical niceties. Though they profess to 
be contributions on grammar, the Sabdasakti- 
prakasika and the Vyutpattivàda have been 
decidedly more logical than grammatical. If 
a present-day Sanskrit grammarian is asked, for 
instance, to give a correct definition of karana- 
karaka (instrumental case), he is not likely 
to say simply sadhakatamam karanam, but 
will give one couched in logical terms, namely, 
vyaparavat karanam karanam, i.e., a cause in 


'* Manu, 2. 35. 

* Jagadiés and Gadidhara: the former is the author 
of the Sabdasaktiprakasika and the latter of the Vyutpatti- 
vada. 
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action is what is called k«raga (instrumental 
case). 

What we have precisely learnt from the 
logicians (Naiyüyikas) regarding certain points 
of grammatical interest may be briefly 
summarised as follows: (7?) In cases other than 
those of particles, the meanings of two words are 
related to each other as if they were identical ;' 
(ii) suffixes like matup, in, ete. (which are 
generally used to denote if has this) should 
not be added to a Karmadharaya compound, 
if the sense is available by treating the same as a 
Bahuvrihi.”  Mahadhani or Mahadhanavàn, for 
instance, is redundant or inadmissible, because 
a Bahuvrihi like mahadhana (one who possesses 
much wealth) is good enough to give the 
intended sense ; (ii?) an Avyayibhava compound 
is grammatically treated as an avyaya 
(indeclinable), and consequently it is not allowed 
to form compounds with other words.’ 


*o feurarfafcareróst aaa siqua 
Sabdasaktiprakasika, 
2 a aAa aealfed aus fafan: — 
Mathurānātha on the Vyāptipañcaka. 
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INDEX 


A 


Abhihitànvayavüda, a doctrine 
of the Bhatta school of the 
Mimiamsa system, 130 f. 

Abhiras, language of, 297. 

Abhivyakti (manifestation), 
78 f. 

Abstraction of concrete mean- 
ing, 399, 405. 

Adhunika-sanketa (modern 
convention), 212 f., 353. 

Adverbs— 
explanation for the omission 

of, from the list of Yaska, 
151 f. ; 
grammatical dictum regard- 
ing the particular gender 
and case of, 152 ff.; 
transformation of, into pre- 
positions, 403. 
Agamika philosophy, exponent 
of— 
on the identification of jati 
with the Ultimate Reality, 
201; 

on Sabda-Brahman, in the 
evolution of sound, 368. 

Aindra Vyakarana, 137, 188; 
on Part of Speech, 147. 


A—contd, 


Air, function of— 
in the evolution of sound 
traceable in the Upanisad 
and Mahabha rata, 85 f. ; 
in the Siksüs, 86; 
in the Tàntrik interpretation, 
89; 
according to philosophers 
like Sabara Svamin and 
others, 86 ff.; 
according to Bhartrhari and 
Punyaraja, 88 f. 
Aitareya-Aranyaka, on vak, 52s 
Ajanika-sanketa (eternal con- 
vention), 212 f., 353. 
Akünksai (expectancy), 99, 391. 
Akhanda-paksa, a category of 
sentence, 126, 387. 
Akrti, in the conception of 
padartha, 187 ff. 
Aksara, identification of pra- 
nava with, 25 f. 
Alamkiairikas, 378. 
Alexandria, philologists of, 13. 
Amarasimha, a lexicographer, 
119, 389. 


Analogy, giving rise to new 
forms and significations, 
415 ff. 








Anoint s. J—— 

| adaptations of, 19 f. 

J Anityavadins, a school of 
thinkers, 316 f. 

Anvaya and  Vyatireka, a 
logical method, 4, 141. 

Anvitabhidhànavada, «a doctrine 

of the Prabhakara school of 
the Mimamsa system, 150, 
132. 
Apabhramsa, 142, 179, 
290, 291, 294, 309, 399; 
comparison of gestures with, 
72; 

identification of, with apa- 
$abda, 226; 

different views on the origin 
of, 296 ff. ; 

various causes of the corrup- 
tion of speech giving rise 
to, 298 ff. ; 

admixture of Sanskrit with, 
301 ff. ; 

different views on the sig- 
nification of, 311 ff. ; 

correctness of, 313 f.; 
Bhartrhari on the denota- 
tiveness of, 314 ff. ; 


i "am 


259, 


Anityavādins’ remarks on, 316; 


Gangega on the power of 
denotation of, 316 ff. ; 

the Vedic injunction and 
grammarians against the 
use of, 218 ff. 


A—contd, 
ApaSsabda, 143; 
as a name of Apabhramésa, 
296 f., 314. 


Apastamba,  Srauta-sütra of, 
302. 

Apoddhira (disintegration), 
110, 146. 


Apoha, a Buddhist doctrine on 
the denotation of words, 205 f. 

Apürva (unseen result) of the 
Mimimsakas, 120. 

Aristotle, 147, 158, 342; 
division of words by, 3; 


Naiyayikas differing from, 
62; 
on the verb in a sentence, 
125; 


on sentence, 133 f., 135; 
. division of Language or 
Dietion by, 158; | 
exposition of noun and verb 
by. 1661; 
on the origin of language, 
ool; 
on words, 331; 
concept and word of, 5332; 
philologists” objection to 
the analysis of the preposi- 
tions by, 439 f. 
Aropa, adhyüropa or upacira 
(transference), 
necessity of, 101, 192 f., 195 ; 
gaurvühikah as oft-quoted 
example of, 193; 





A—contd. 


apparent denotative power of 
Apabhramsas as the result 
of, 319. 
Artha, remarks on, 402. 
Arthaikatva (oneness of sense), 
in the Mimümsaka interpre- 
tation of sentence, 119 f., 134. 
Aryans, 62, 222, 277. 278, 302, 
804, 305, 806, 307; 
different theories on the ori- 
ginal home of, 253 f. ; 
borrowing non-Aryan words, 
308 ff. 
Aryan group, languages under, 
11 f. 
Aryavarta, 


the land of the 


Sistas, 285, 287, 288, 289, 305. 


Aaamvijfiata words, 65. 

Asatti (proximity of words), 
118, 391. 

Agoka inscriptions, represent- 
ing old Magadhi, 292; 
giving the specimen of Pra- 
krit of the 8rd century 
B.C., 295. 

Association between symbol 
and the object symbolised 
from the Nyaya-Vaisesika 
standpoints, 343 ff. 

Association of meaning (sam- 
sarga), 131, 134, 390; 
meaning of, 190 f. 

Assyrian tract, as the cradle of 
human civilisation,. 10. 
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A—contd. 


Atha (primordial sound), 250. 

Atharva-Veda, Whitney’s trans- 
lation of, 17. 

Ativyapti, a logical 
119. 

Atmanepada, 225. 
Atoms, 82, 198, 208; 
developing into sound, 85. 

Audumbarayana, 39. 

Aupamanyava, 68, 401. 

Avesta, 226. 

Avidya (negation of reality), 
109. 

Avimrstavidheyaméa, a rheto- 
rical defect, 441. 

Avyaktanukarana, (imitation of 
indistinct sounds), 67. 

Avyapti, a logical fallacy, 119, 
155. 


Avyutpanna words, 65. 


fallacy, 


Baltic provinces, as the cradle 
of human 10, 
254. 

Bhamaha, a writer on poetics, 
291. 

Bhandarkar, Sir R. G., 10. 

Bhartrhari, philosopher-gram- 
marian, 8, 20, 26, 28, 32, 41, 
44, 48, 49, 54, 55, 85, 86, 
88, 98, 94, 95, 108, 109, 111, 
118, 114, 116, 117, 121, 126» 


civilisation, 






dpud E 129, 142, 146, 
c aid 160, 164, 171, 172, 176, 


148, 


—. 188, 189, 191, 192, 196, 198, 
199, 200, 204, 207, 237, 294, 
298, 312, 314, 336, 337, 338, 
339, 840, 341, 357, 358, 359 
(fn.), 876, 877, 422. 
Bhàsà (language), 277, 279, 
280; 
derivative meaning of, 
225, 276 ; 
difference of chandas from, 
104, 255 f., 276 f. 
Bhatta, a school of the Mim- 
āmsā system, 130. 
Bhatti-kàvya, the 13th canto 
of, illustrating the use of 
bhiasa-sama (a kind of figure 
of speech), 294. 
Bhattoji, a grammarian, 407. 
Bhava (action), 158 ff. ; 
philosophical interpretations 
of, 159 ff. ; 
grammatical 
of, 162 f. ; 
relation of, 
164 f. 
Bhavabhüti, a poet, 398. 
Bhavana, 115. 
Bhojaraja, a writer on poetics, 
291. 
Bible, passage from, on Word, 
82, 34. 
Bija, explanation of, 47. 


71, 


interpretations 


with Dravya, 
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B—contd. 
Bijanighantu, a Tantrik lexi- 
con, 325. 
Bindu, exposition of, 47, 49, 
50 ; 
analysis of the doctrine of, 
867 ff. ; 
nature of, 869 ff. ; 
six paths proceeding from, 


and divided into two 
groups, 371. 

Bleek, a linguist, 332. 

Bodily fire, influence of, 


on the production of sound, 
89 ff. 
Bopp, 15, 16. 
Bow-Wow theory, 7 
Brahman, 137, 161, 250, 251, 
859 (fn.); 
identification 
with, 25 f.; 

identification of vāk with, 
23, 87, 363; 

manifestation of, 
364; 

identification of $abda with, 
20 ff, 41; 

identification of sphota with, 
43 ff. ; 

use of the word, in neuter 
gender, 455. 

Brahmanas, 2, 3, 386, 143, 
249, 952, 259, 261, 262, 
272, 324. 

Brahma-sitra, 37. 


of pranava 


28, 362, 


B—contd. 


Brahma-vidya, 27, 355. 
Bréal, M., 221, 322, 895; 


remarks of, on the Law of 


Specialisation, 403 (fn.). 
Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, 58. 


Brhaspati, divine teacher, 
137. 

Brhatkatha, by Gunidhya, 
295. 


Brugmann, Prof., 455. 

Buddha, 421. , 

Buddhism, rise of, 301 f. 

Buddhist philosophers, not 
recognising Sabda as a source 
of knowledge, 581 (fn.). 

Buddhist philosophy, exact 
counterpart of the doctrine 
of niima-ripa in, 365 f. 

Buddhist doctrine of flux, 
453. 

Burnell, 137. 


C 


Chandogya-Upanisad, 
90, 272, 360. 

Christian theology, 362. 

Cit-Sakti, 45, 89. 

Class theory regarding the 
sense of words (jüti-vüda), 
187 ff., 193, 205 ; 
counter-argument of, by 

Vyadi, 185 f.; 
—by Gotama, 187 f.; 


54, 85, 
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C—contd. 
remarks on, by Bhartrhari, 
190 f. ; 


advocates of, 190 f. ; 
defect of, 193 f. 


Classical Sanskrit, difference 
of, from  Vedic Sanskrit, 
267 ff. 

Classical scholars, view of, 


against Sanskrit, 18. -~ 

Comparative grammar, 14. 

Comparative philology, 1 f., 10 Ê., 
16, 260, 299, 321, 322. 

Competency, constituent of 
sentence, 117 f. 

Concept, relation of, with word, 
according to Indian thinkers, 
833, 342 f. 

Concept and word, of Aristotle, 
332. 

Conjunction (samyoga), absence 
of, between a word and its 
denotation, 344 f. 

Consciousness, 333, 334, 416; 
Pure, 836 f. : 

Supreme, 343, 


D 


Dandin, a writer on poetics, 
20, 184, 249, 201, 293, 295, 
297. 

Darmesteter, M. A., 392 (fn.), 
396. 
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Derivability of words from 
roots, 63 ; 
discussions on the doctrine 
of, 283 ff. 

Derivatives, deviating from 


their original bases in respect 
of meanings, 404. 

DeSi, a variety of Prükrit, 293, 
301. 

Dhitupürüyana, a treatise deal- 
ing with roots, 224. 

Dhiatupitha— 
of Panini, 222, 223, 224, 406; 
of Vopadeva, 224. 


Dhatupradipa, a treatise dealing 


with roots, 224. 
Dhatus (verbal roots)— 


analogy of, with prakrti, 217 ff ; 


as the final element, 220 f. 

Dhvani, a class of $abda, 77. 
Ding-dong theory, 56. 
Dittrich, Prof., 340, 
Donaldson, 439 (fn.). 
Dravidian elements in Sanskrit, 

502, 310. 

Dravya— 


relation of, with Kriya, 165» 


theory of, 204. 
Durga, commentator on 
rukta, 


Ni- 
44, 65, 71, 106, 145, 


j ee EPHOUDATIONS OF THE HINDUS 


D—contd. 
146, 165, 168, 170, 242, 243, 
826, 328, 358, 405. 
Durgasimha, 
247. 


a grammarian, 


Ekaksarakosa, a Tintrik lexi- 
con, 825. 
Ekarthibhiva 
meaning), 447. 
Energy (tejas), onthe evolution 
of sound, 89 ff. 
Essai de Sémantique, by M. 
Bréal, 322. 
Eternal Verbum, 127, 192, 364. 
Etymology— 
principle of, by Yiska, 241ff, ; 
science of, with reference to 
Semantics, 325 f., 328 f. ; 
as distinguished from gram- 
mar, 328 f. 
Etymologicum Magnum, 329. 
Evolution— 
doctrine of— 
according to Bhartrhari, 
28, 336; 
of sound— 
according 
81, 84; 
according 
83 f.; 
according to Kadamba- 
korakanydya, 84; 


(oneness of 


to wave-theory, 


to  Naiyayikas, 


Expectancy, 





E—contd. 
according to 
conception, 84; 
as described in Chündogya 
Upanisad, 85; 


Buddhist 


as found in Mahabhirata, 
86; 

as shown by  Bhartrhari. 
86, 88; 

as in the Siksis, 86; 

according to Sabara 


Svimin, 87; 

according to Vitsyfiyana, 
87; * 

according to Vaisesika 
view as represented by 
Praáastapüda, 87 f. ; 

as referred to by Punya- 
rija, 88; 

of speech—from 
251 f. 


songs, 


constituent of 
sentence, 117, 118. 


FE 


Fire, observations on, 89 ff. 
Fick, 223, 238, 394 (fn.). 


G 


G—contd. , 
316, 319, 381 (fn.) 385, 
449 (fn.). 
Garbe, Dr. 302. 
Gargya, an ancient gramma- 
rian, 64, 168, 169, 238, 257. 
Gaudapida, a philosopher, 48. 
Gaudavaho, by Vakpati, 295. 


Gauh, gdvi, goni, etc., as 
the corrupt forms of, 143, 
300, 309, 311, 312, 813, 
317. 

Güyatri, the unfolding of 
pranava in the shape of, 
7 M 

Gender— 


problem of, ignoring the 
importace of sex-considera- 
tion, 449 ff. ; 

Patanjali's reference to 
physiological knowledge 
in his dissertation on, 452 f. ; 

Kaiyata's observation on 
neuter, 454 ff. ; 

linguistic side of the question 
of, 455. 

Geyser, Prof. J., on the dis- 
tinction of word, meaning 
and object, 359 (fn.). 

Gotama--- 


on dual  negations with 


Gadidhara, a 157, 
231, 350 (fn.). 
GangeSa, founder of the new on 


sehool of Logic, 73, 231, 
59 


regard to sound, 81; 
on theories on words, 187 f.; 
the relation between 
sound and concept, 351, 


logician, 
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` philosophy of, 8, 45 f.; 
wr as an art, 140 ff. ; 
. generalisations of 
—. bhásá), 141; 
the science of, 178, 196 f., 


Ld 


(pari- 


350 n.); 
rules of, 3, 246, 262, 281, 
282, 286; 
as dependent on popular 
usages particularly with 
regard to the determina- 


tion of gender, 450. 
Grantha-sphota, 134. 
Grierson, George, 294, 298. 
Gunàdhya, author of Brhat- 
katha, 295. 
Guru (Prabhakara), a school 


of the Mimáàmsà system, 
130. 
H 
Haeckel, 254. 


Hanuman, in the Ramayana 
delivering message in Sans- 
krit, 69, 275. 

Harappa, archaeological disco- 
veries at, 10, 

Heliraja, commentator on 
Vakyapadiya, 146, 148, 
149, 150, 192. 

Hellenic culture, 12. 


H—contd. 

Hemacandra, Jain polyhistor, 
292, 295, 297. 

Heracleitus, 6, 32, 330, 453. 

Heyse, 51. 

Hindi, lauguage, 302. 

Highest Being (or great Uni- 
versal) giving the loftiest 
notion of the class, 301. 

Humboldt, 51, 98, 332. 


Iliad, 134. 
Iivala, a demon, 275. 
Image, 92 f, 197. 
Imitation, in the formation of 
language, 209. 
Indeterminate, first manifes- 
tation of, 334f. 
Indian etymologists, giving 
importance to the psycho- 
logical side in their princi- 
ples of derivation, 327 f. 
Indian grammarians, 125, 133, 
134, 135, 151, 218, 220, 228, | 
230, 262, 411, 450. 
Indian Philosophy — 
rationalistic schools of, 60, 
61, 97 ; 

orthodox schools of, on the 
relation between word and 
its meaning, 335 ; 

Systems of, on éabda-pra- 
münya, 381 f, 





I—contd. 
Indian tradition, as a kind of 
history, 396. 
Individualistic theory of 


words, 185, 205 ; 
fallacies of, 186; 
untenable features of, as 
pointed out by Gotama, 
187 f.; 
having quality, action, etc., 
as properties of matter, 194, 
philosophical explanation 
of, 204 f. 
Indo-European— 
family, 12, 253f., 258 ; 
philology, 12f.; 
language, 222, 253 ; 
civilisation, 394. 
Indra, as the first analyser of 
speech, 136, 137. 
Indragomin, a  grammarian, 
137. 
Infinite, 335. 
Ihgita (gesture)— 
as significant means of com- 
munication, 71f.; 
as significant as words, 72f. 
Inherence (samavaya)— 
absence of, between a word 
and its denotation, 345. 
Tévara (Highest Being), 
as the denotation of 
pranava, 26. 
Interjectional theory, 56. 
Intuition, 380. 
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J 


Jagadióa, author of Sabda- 
áaktiprakansika, 99, 117, 119, 
125, 126, 132, 180, 184, 217, 
224, 387, 389, 390, 456 (fn.). 

Jahatsvartha laksand (one that 


loses its own meaning), 
213 f., 448. 

Jaimini, alleged author of 
Mimamsa Sütras, 41, 82, 
800, 319. 

Janaka, 275. 

Jati (class), 184, 185, 186, 
187, 188, 189, 190, 191, 


198, 194, 200 ; 
different kinds of, 191 f.; 
correlation of Sabda-jati and 
artha-jati, 191 f.; 
identification of, with the 
ultimate reality or primor- 
dial matter (para-prakrti), 
201 f.: 
question against the eter- 
nality of, 202 ff. 
Jati and Vyakti, Bhartrhari on 
the question of, 189 ff. 198 ff. 
Jati-sphota, 127, 128. 
Jayiditya, on the classification 
of samasa, 445. 
Jayanta  Bhatta, a logician. 
on sanketa, 350 (fn.); 
on the doctrines of Sabda- 
dhyasa and  sabdavivarta, 


359 (fn.) ; 
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Jones, William, 11, 12. 


Kadambakorakanyaya, 84. 
Kaiyata, ^ commentator 
Mahabhiasya, 245, 454. 

Kālidāsa — 
on the power of mind, 113 f.; 
on pratibha, 115; 
on the relation between 
Sabda and artha, 339. 

Kambojas, 222, 243, 277. 

Kanada, a philosopher, on the 
cognition of meaning, 349; 
twofold knowledge, as spoken 
of by, 417 (fn.). 

Kāśikā, a treatise on grammar, 
138. 

Katantra, a system of gram- 
mar, 138. 

Kathopanisad, 272. 

Katyayana, a grammarian, 8, 
122, 152, 278, 282, 283, 284, 
285, 300. 

Kautilya, author of science of 
Politics (arthasistra), 276. 
Kavyalamkara, by  Rudrata, 

207. 
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Keith, Prof. A. B., 295, 298. 
Khanda-paksa, a category of 


sentence, 126, 128, 130. 


* 


 Knowledge— 


from perception, 382 ; 
from inference, 383 ; 
from word, 383f. , 
Krama (order), 129f. 
Kriya (action), 122, 126, 131, 
190, 216; 
discussions on, 232ff., 237f.; 
according to Patanjali, 163f. ; 


as synonymous with 
vyapara, 164; 
in philosophical language, 


235ff. ; 
with reference to bhdva, 
according to Patanjali, 162f. 
Krsna, 227. 
Ksanabhangavadin, a sect of 
the Buddhist philosophers, 
205. 
Kulakundalini, 89. 
Kumirila, a philosopher, 45, 
72, 180, 804, 307, 308, 309, 
B55. 


Kusalah— 
primary and secondary 
senses of, 214, 405; 
Vis$vanütha's objection 


to the decision arrived at 
by Mammata and others, 
on, 214f. 
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L L—contd. 

Laksaka (word with secondary onomatopceeia in, 68 ; 
signification), 208; of man and lower animals, 
Gangayam ghosgah , an 68ff. ; 

example of, 208f. scope of, according to modern 

Laksana (indicativeness), a philologists, 70f. ; 
kind of vrtti, 207, 211f., 213ff., as a mental phenomenon, 

» 409. 92, 98; 

Laksmidhara, 296. relation of, with thought, 

Language— 93ff, 248f., 330 ; 
science of, 1, 3, 4, 5, 8, 13, German  speculations on, 

14, 15, 16; 332f. ; 
problems of, 9, 20 ; according to Hindu tea- 
philosophy of, 19f.; chers, 332f.; 
divine origin of, 20ff., 58f.; sentences, as the beginning 
observations on, 21, 37, 38f., and essential features of, 

51, 55, 74, 189, 248f., 326f., 102 ; 

831 ; Vedic and spoken, 103f. ; 
Steinthal's belief on, 22; psychological aspect of, 327 ; 
eternality of, 37f.; influence of mind on the life 
comparison of, to a living and reality of, 393 ; 

organism, 38, 396; as an embodiment of the 
metaphysical side of, Slf, intellectual outlook of a 

61 ; nation, 395f. ; 
different theories of Western reconstruction of ancient 

scholars on the origin of, civilisation from the evi- 

56ff. dence of, 394ff. ; 
history of, 57, 102, 105 ; failure of, to keep pace with 
as a human creation, 59f. ; the progress of human 
diversity of, 60; thought, 397 ; 
physical aspect of, as estab- Analogy and Metaphor in 
lished by Naiyayikas, 61; the formation of, 415ff. ; 
root-theory of, 63f.; logical background of, 434ff. 


infantile stage of, 63, 68,  ' Language and the Study of 
105 ; Language,' by Whitney, 17. 
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‘Lectures on the Science of 

Language,’ by Max Miiller, 
17. 

Lemuria, a continent now sunk 
and suggested to be the pri- 
maeval home of man, 254. 

Leucippus, 61. 

Lexicography, 324 ; 
importance of, for the study 

cf meaning, 325, 

Linga, interpretation of, 451. 
Linguistic science, Sanskrit in 
development of, 12ff. 264f. 
Linguistic speculations in 

India, antiquity of, 1ff. 

Logic— 
on inference, 383 ; 
formal,—organically connec- 

ted with language, 435. 

Logic and Grammar, 456f. 

Logos, 25, 50, 336 ; 

Stoic conception of, 25. 
Lokanütha, commentator on 
|  Ràmayana, 67. 


Madhava, 224 ; 
dhütuvrtti of, 224. 
Madhyami, a variety of speech, 
48, 50f. 
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M—contd. 

Magadhi-prakrit— 
observations on, 291ff. ; 
Aésokan form of, 295. 

Mahabharata, 50, 86, 259, 281, 
431. 

Mahabhasya, by Patafijali, 39, 
40, 66, 72, 108, 137, 143, 
147, 182, 183, 196, 244, 259, 
275, 285, 287, 324, 356, 374. 

Mabhipralaya, different views 
on the question of destruc- 
tion of individuals, in 202ff. 

Maharistri, 201 ; 

as the best form of Prakrit, 295. 
Mahisatta or Mahasamanya, 
as the summum genus, 201f. 
Mahavakya, a compound sen- 
tence, 119, 
Maheśa (Siva), 139. 
Mahesvara sütras, 138. 
Mammata, a rhetorician, 378. 
Mandhata, history of the name, 
482. 
Mantras, 36, 102f, 106 ; 
as the specimen of the first 
human utterances, 102 ; 

linguistic structure of the 
composition of, 103 ; 

as meaningless, according to 
Yiaska, 104 ; 

rigidity in the textual ar- 
rangement of, 104ff. 

every letter of, a kind of 
gakti, 371 ; 





M—contd, 


identification of, with deity 
in Tantrik text, 372 ; 
superhuman power of, 375f. 
Mantriübhidhüna, a Tantrik 
lexicon, 325. 
Mars, 409. 
Matrkanighantu, a 
lexicon, 325. 
Matrkavarnas, 89. 
Max Miller— 
as a Sanskrit scholar, 
17f ; 
‘Lectures on the Science of 
Language’ by, 17. 
Maya (illusion), 29, 46, 337, 
359 (fn.). 
Meaning— 
history of, with reference 
to mind, 393 f. ; 
change of form and of, 398ff. ; 
intelleetual causes involved 


Tantrik 


16, 


in the transformation of, 
399 ff. ; 

Law of Specialisation in, 
400 ff. ; 

Law of Generalisation in, 
404 ff.; 

restriction of, 407 ff. ; 

with regard to words. 
407 f. ; 

employed in the treatises 


on science, 4090 f; 
with regard to the principle 
of naming objects, 408f. ; 


471 
M—contd. 
with regard to compound 
words, 411 f.; 
eradication and deterioration 
of, 412 ff. ; 
multiplicity of, 378 f., 420ff. 
Meaning of meaning, 393 (fn.). 
Meaning of words instruments 
for ascertaining, 376 f. 
Metaphor, 323, 379, influence 
of, in the change of meaning, 
418 ff. 
Metaphysics of language, 434. 
Mill, 431. 
Mimamsakas, 38, 39, 59, 78, 
79, 80, 81, 83, 84, 105, 119, 


120, 126, 134, 185, 187, 203, 
206; %11, 281, 297, 308, 
304, 805, 306, 307, 311, 
316, 330, 344, 353, 355, 
356, 380, 384 (fn.), 385. 

Mimāmsā doctrine, regarding 
the eternality of sound, 
353. 

Mimiamsa-sttras, on the 


problem of word, 185. 
Mimamsa system of 
sophy, 38, 82, 130. 

Mind— 
on the evolution of sound, 
90. 91, 393; 
val, the fourth part of, 90; 
activity of, associated with 
speech, 91ff,; 
contact of, with the soul, 92. 


philo- 







jPE 


25 Mohenjo-daro, 
| discoveries at, 10. 
Movements of the body as a 
kind of pramàna, 73ff. 
Muülüdhara, 48, 49, 50, 89. 
Music and its power, 252f. 


archaeological 


Nada, 47, 49, 50, 51, 89, 128; 
having bindu as its source, 
368 ; 
as the first product of bindu, 
370. 
Nagesa, commentator on gram- 
mar and his views on vyai- 


jana, 41, 46, 48, 51, 183, 
207. 

Nairuktas (etymologists), 4, 
218. 

Naiyayikas (logicians), 39, 42, 
60, 61, 62, 78, 79, 80, 81, 
82, 83, 84, 92, 93, 98, 119, 
125, 126, 1383, 157, 176, 
184, 187, 195, 206, 211, 


232, 233, 319, 330, 343 (fn.), 
344, 346, 348, 349, 350, 
354, 359 (fn.), 378, 381, 
382, 384, 385, 410, 442, 
448, 448, 449, 457. 
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 N—contd. 

Nama-dhatu 
roots), 226. 

Naiman (noun) and iakhyita 
(verb), discussions on, 158, 

163, 165. 

Nàman (name) and rüpa (form), 
correlation of, from the 
beginning of creation, 360ff;. 
conflicting views as to their 

being held as inseparable 
unit, 362f. ; 

as the visible manifestation 
of Brahman, 364 ; 

God as the author of, 364f. ; 

Nüma-rüpa, doctrine of, 360f,. 
3064f. ; 

having the exact counter- 
part in Buddhist philoso- 
phy, 365f. 
Names (samjñā), giving of, to 
things, 422ff. ; 
according to Yüska, 427f. ; 
double form of, 423 ; 
incomplete and inaccurate 
designation of things by the 
use of, 424f.; 

different kinds of, given to 
vrkga for its different 
attributes, 425 ; 
multiplicity of, 425f. ; 

‘variety of, ascribed to 
‘ocean,’ varying with the 
advance of knowledge, 
426 ; 


(denominative 





N—contd. 
currency and popularity of, 
in society, 427 ; 
mythology and superstition 
in the multiplicity of, 429 f. ; 
proper, history of, 450 ff. 
Namisadhu, 297. 
Ninirthakosa, a 
420. 
Nandikesvara, 138. 
Narada, a divine sage, 53. 
Navel region, as the reservoir 
of air, 89, 90. | 
Nyaya-bhasya, on 
350 (fn.). ' 
Nyüyamanjari, 358 ; 
author of, on the association 
between symbol and the 
object symbolised, 344. 
Nyaya-sitras— 
on sanketa, 350 (fn.); 
author of, 384. 
Nyfya-Vaisesika view regard- 
ing the nature of relationship 
subsisting between word and 
its meaning, 343 ff. 
Nighantu, ascribed to Sikalya, 
270, 324, 417. 
etymological analysis of the 
word, 216; 
Nipatas (particle), 134 ; 
remarks on by Yaska, 174; 
by Panini, 174 f.; 
whether indicative or deno- 
tative, 175 f. 


60 


dictionary, 


sanketa, 
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N—contd. 


Nirukta, by Yaska, 8, 63, 143, 
148, 255, 257, 272, 278, 
277, 324, 329, 431. 

Nirukta-parisista, 157. 

Nitya (eternal), 39 ; 

definition of, 36. 

Nitya-samiisa (permanent com- 

pound), 445. 
Non-dualism, 198 ff., 336, 348. 
Nyaya-vrtti, by Vis$vanatha, 74. 


Oo 


Ogden, Prof., 342 (fn.), 392 (fn.). 

Old Miügadhi, represented by 
Pali and Asoka inscriptions, 
292. 

Old Testament, 361. 

Om (primordial sound), 27, 250. 

Onomatop@mia, influence of, 
64, 65, 66, 68. 

Onomatopeeic theory, 
57, 68. 

Onomatopceic words such as 
kāka, kokila, etc., 57, 64, 65, 
66, 67, 68, 

Original tongue, 
on, 265 ff. 

Orpheus, 253. 


15, 56, 


discussions 


E 


Padas, divisions of, 145 f. 
Padakara, 1608. 
Padapitha, 8, 
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ud 1 P—contd. 
T arth: ag Vi jm Non Paria cf upeooh— 
| »nunciated by the Vaisesikas, four mentioned by Yiska, 
Ay 199 f.; 143 f.; 
pr three elements of, according different views on the num- 
a to Gotama, 188 f., 207, ber of, 144 ff.; 
Padirthopasthiti, verbal images Durga and Bhartrhari on, 
interpreted by Naiyayikas 145 f. 
as, 92 f. Pa$yanti, a variety of speech, 
Padavidins, 112; 48, 50. 
controversy of, with Vakya- Patafjali, 8, 25, 26, 39, 40, 
vüdins, 105 f. 41, 48, 49, 66, 70, 76, -78, 
Paisaci, 201; 101, 108, 152, 156, 162, 163, 
remarks on, 295 f. 170, 178, 179, 180, 182, 183, 
Pali, 292, 365. 184, 187, 189, 201, 204, 211, 
Panini, 8, 65, 67, 70, 108, 221, 233, 284, 245, 240, 247, 
188, 189, 166, 169, 174, 255, 271, 278, 275, 276, 277, 
187, 228, 224, 226, 232, 244, 282, 283, 284, 285, 286, 288, 
245, 262, 270, 278, 279, 282, 296, 299, 300, 305, 327, 356, 
283, 284, 319, 401, 454; 386, 402, 408, 447, 452, 453, 
Astiadbyayi of, 4, 138, 139, 454. 
187, 245, 255, 200, 270, Penka, 254. 
283; Phonology, 4, 8. 
regarded as Vedünga, 270. Plato, 5, 7, 62, 330. 
Pininiya-Siksi, 189. Pluto, 253. 
Pannatti (Skt. 'Prajnapti')— Poesche, 254. 
twofold derivation of, 366; Poetics, treatises on, classifying 
two classes of, 866. words into three classes, 
Para, a variety of speech, 48, 206 f. 
49f. Postgate, Prof. J. P., 822, 
Paramanuvida—(theory of 325. 
atoms), 61. Pott, criticism on the theory 
Parasmaipada, 225. as to the amalgamation of 


. Parent-tongue, 10, 12, 222, roots with prepositions by, 
260 f. 228 ff., 393. 
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P—contd. P—conid. 
Prajápati, 30, 34. Pralaya (dissolution), 31, 97. 
Prakalpya-kriya words, 65. Prami, philosophical inter- 


Prakrta— 
admixture of Sanskrit with, 
257, 301; 
original form of, 263, 302; 


as the mother of languages, 


266; 
importance of, 290; 
varieties of, 290 ff. ; 
different views on the deriva- 
tjon of the name, 292 ff. ; 
position of, with reference to 
Vedic language, 292, 294; 
as falling under the category 
of Apabhrainsa, 206; 
phonetic decay causing the 
transformation of Sanskrit 
words into, 309, 
Prükrta-Prakása, by Vararuci, 
292. 
Prakrta-Vyaikarana, by Hema- 
candra, 292. 
Prakrti— 
from. Samkhya standpoint, 
24, 201, 217, 252f; 
from grammatical 
point, 217 ff. 
Prakrti and Pratyaya (stem and 
suffix).— 
analysis of words into, 178 f. ; 
relation between, 179 f.; 
from the standpoint of 
sphotavada, 183, 


view: 


pretations of, 379. 
Pramina, 78, 74, 81 ; 
philosophical interpretations 
of, 879 ff. ; 
as defined by Mimamsakas, 
380 ; 
as interpreted by Jayanta 
Bhatta, 380. 
Pranava— 
philosophical discourses on, 
24 ff. ; 
identified with 
25 f., 81, 250 ; 
three forms of, as represent- 


Brahman, 


ed by three kinds of vak, 51 ; 


as the ultimate source of 
all forms of väk, 59. 

Prapaficasara, a work on 
Tantra, 367. 


Prasastapida, a philosopher 
and commentator, 87. 
Pratibha (intuition)— 
grammatical interpretation 
of, 112 ff. ; 
denominated as pürvavásand, 
115 ; 
Punyarüija on, 114 ; 
Bhartrhari's view on tho 
function of, 115 ff. ; 
six kinds of, 117 ; 
as à meaning of a sentence, 
131. 
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Ew. jaa < i LE. 
= Prātipadika (crude form), 166, 


202, 446. 

— Prütiéakhya, 188. 

| Pratyabhij hà (recognition), 42. 
Pratyàáhüra sütras, 138. 
Pratyaya, independent use of, 
182 f. 


Pravinah— 
primary and secondary 
senses of, 215, 405 ; 
Visvanatha’s objection 
to the decision arrived 


at by Mammata and others 

on, 214 f. 

Pre-Vedic language, observa- 

tions on, 265 f. 

Principles of naming, 422 ff. 
Principles of grammar, show- 
ing adhesion 

processes, 436 f. 
Production (utpatti), 78 f.; 

causes of, 80. 

Proposition— 

logical nature of, 99 f. ; 

diseussions on the negative 

nature of, 436 (fn.). 

logical analysis of, 439; 

—by the Naiyüyikas, 442 f, ; 

observations on, by Russel, 

439, ; 

Aristotle's analysis of, 440. 
Proximity, 117, 118. 
Punyaraja, commentator on 

Vükyapadiya, 26, 29, 38, 


to mental 
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P—contd. 


41, 52, 72, 73, 88, 95, 108, 
114, 129, 158, 171, 815, 
335, 856, 363. 
Puranas, 9 ; 
a legend of cosmogony de- 
scribed in, 250 f. 
Pirva-Mimimsa, a system of 
philosophy, 35. 
Pürvapaksas, 82. 
Pythagorians, 253. 


Q 


Question as to the people with 
whom Sanskrit was a spoken 
tongue, 287 ff. 


R 


Ramayana, 67, 69, 

281, 431. 
Raphael Demos, 436 (fn.). 
Rask, a linguist, 15, 16. 
Reality and Unreality, question 

of, 100 ff. 

Rg-Veda, 36, 59, 69, 261, 263, 

271, 961 ; 

Max Muüller's edition of, 17. 
Rhetoricians, 184. 
Richards,  Prof., 

992 (fn.). 
Rivarol, 438. 
Rk-Praáti$akhya, 105, 167. 
Rk-tantra-Vyakarana, 137. 
Rome, philologists of, 13. 


257, 275, 


347 (fn.), 





R—contd. 


Roots—- 
regarded as a 
type, 221 ; 
various classifications of, 
224 ff. ; 
reduplicated and compound, 
227 f. 
different views on the signi- 
fication of, 250 ff.; 
Root-theory of language, O65ff. 
240, 
Hsis (seers), 23, 41. 
Rüdha, a division of words, 
208 ; 
illustration of, 208 ; 
meaning of, 210f., 407. 
Ridha-yaugika, a class of 
words, 209 f.; 
illustration of, 210 ; 
difference of, from  yoga- 
rüdha, 210. 
Rudrata, a writer on poctics, 
201, 297. 
Russell, B., on proposition, 
430. 


phonetic 


Sabara Svümin, commentator 
on the Pirva-Mimimsa, 77, 
87, 804, 307, 300, 354, 355, 
381 (fn.). 

Sabda, evolution of the world 
from, 28ff., 30 f.; 
—Bhartrhari’s view on, 28 f. ; 
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S—contd. 
—Punyaràája's view on, 29 ; 
—Sankara’s view on, 33 f;. 
nature of, in the evolution of 
the world, 35 f.; 

eternality of, 38 ff.; 

twofold division of, into 
dhvani and varna, 77; 

supposed identity of, with 
artha, 192 ; 

relation of, with artha, 335 f., 
330 f. 357, 360 ; 

—according to Mimimsakas, 
330 ; 

—according to Naiyayikas, 
330 ; 

—according to Bhartrhari, 
357 f. 359 f.: 

—according to Durga, 358 ; 


‘—according to the Tantrik 


view, 367 ff.; 
on the validity of, according 
to Sabara Svamin, 381 (fn). ; 
as an independent source of 
knowledge, 381f. ; 
differentiation of, from anu- 
mana as pramdnas, 384; 
authoritativeness of, 381 ff. ; 
—according to Mimiüinsakas, 
385 ; 
—according to 
Bhatta, 385 ; 
—according to Gangesa, 385; 
—according to Naiyüyikas, 
385; 


Jayanta 
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AREA (verbal cognition), 


843 (fn), 384; 
nature of, 99, 232; 
remarks on, 387; 
method of deriving, 387 ff. ; 
description of, 389 f.; 
as different from inference, 
390; 
factors in the derivation of, 
390 f. 
Sabda-Brahman, 47, 49, 50, 
192, 336, 368, 369. 
Sabdadhyasa, doctrine of, 359 
(fn.). 
Sabda-kaustubha, 
46. 
Sabdakrti, 40. 
Sabda-matra, 20, 33. 


author of, 


. Sabdünukrti, 66, 68. 


SabdanuSisana, an epithet of 
grammar, 76, 179, 225; 
business of, 142 f. 

Sabda-pramanya, 381 f., 384 ff. 

SabdaSaktiprakasika, by Jaga- 
diga, 224, 456. 

Sabda-sistra, 49. 

Sabda-tattva, 29, 

Sabda-vivarta, 33 ; 
doctrine of, 359 (fn). 

Sacrifice, vak produced for the 
performance of, 22, 59. 

Sadhu-éabda, 143. 


S—contd. 


Sahityadarpana, author of, 
objecting against the deci- 
sion of Mammata and others, 
214 f. 

Saiva philosophy of Kashmir, 
417. 

Sakalya, an ancient gramma- 
rian, 8. 

Sakatayana, an ancient . gram- 
marian, 63, 64, 137, 167, 
238, 239, 240, 241, 242, 244, 
257. 

Sakti, 61, 200, 212 f,317, 319f., 
330, 351, 353, 378; 
avayava and samudaya, 209; 
identity of kriya with, 235ff. 

Sakti-tattva, 47. 

Sakti-vada, 236. 

Samadhi, 50. 

Samasa (compound'— 
observations on, 443 ff.; 
formal as well as logical basis 

of the classification of, 444 f. ; 
distinction of, from vigraha 
(sentence), 445; 
general approval of, due to 
direct expressiveness 
(gamakatva), 446; 
süámarthya (competency) as 
ekürthibhaáva and vyapeksd 


zy 


constituting the essence 
of, 447. 

additional signification of, 
448. 





S—contd. 
Sima-Veda, 251. 


Sambodhanapada (words used 
in personal address), 154 f.; 


treated as adverb in the 
opinion of Bhartrhari, 
155 ff. ; 

author of Vaiyakarana- 


bhüsana on, 156f; 
Naiyayikas on, 157. 
Samghiüta, 130, 133. 
Samgraha, a work on grammar, 
by Vyadi, 39, 292. 
Sambita (euphonic combina- 
tion of letters), 4. 105. 
Samhitās, poetry of, 252, 261, 
263. 
Samjha, 3, 71, 213; 
a technical name for rüdha 
words, 208; 
rüdhi as synonymous with, 
210f. 
Samjna-$abda (proper name), 
as significant of class, 193. 


Samkhya system of philosophy. 


on Prakrti, 217. 
Samprasarana, rules of, 4. 
Samsküra, 93, 113, 256 f. ; 

as a kind of analysis, 178. 
Samskrta—as a designation of 


Sanskrit, explanation of, 
256 ff. 

Sanatkumara, 53. 

Sankara, a philosopher, 33, 


35, 36, 45, 77, 90, 364, 416. 


479 
S—contd. 


Sanketa (convention), 61 f. 
184, 186, 189, 206, 208, 209, 
211, 319, 341, 348 (fn.); 
kinds of, 212 f.; 
whether meaning the same 

as the Will of God, 330, 
849 ff., 350 (fn.); 
cognition of, 351 f; 
various ways as to the 
understanding of, 352 f; 
twofold division of, 353; 
Bhartrhari's view on 
doctrine of, 360. 
Sunkhyaites, 84, 217. 
Sinkhayana-Aranyaka, on the 
manifold function of vak, 53, 
Sanskrit,— 
as a divine tongue, 8, 20, 59; 
discovery of, to the Western 
world, 10 f. 12 ff. ; 

study of, 12, 16, 323; 

vocabulary of, 13 f.; 

knowledge of, 13 f. 16; 

as the ancient language of 
the Indo-Aryans, 20, 255, 
250: 

relation of, with Prikrta, 
263, 290, 292 ff.; 


the 


as a spoken tongue. 
—discussions on, 274 ff.; 
—determining the people 


having, 287 ff. ; 
Apabhraimsa as the corrup- 
tion of, 296; 
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S—contd. 

various causes for the corrup- 
tion of, 298 ff. ; 

admixture of, with Prākrits 
and foreign tongues, 301 ff. ; 

as a dead language, 302, 
397, 399; 

foreign elements in, 308 f.. 

* 306 ff. ; 

indebtedness of, to Dravi- 
dian dialects, 301 f.; 

more genuineness of Prükrit 
or Apabhrarnga than, 314ff. 


Sanskrit grammar, 4, 13, 14, 
45, 138, 152, 256, 267; 
rules of, 3, 258, 302. 
Sanskrit language, 4, 18, 20, 


59, 102, 104, 248, 258, 407. 
Sanskrit literature, 5, 11, 260. 
Sanskrit philology, 6, 18. 
Saradiatilaka, a work on Tantra, 

47, 367. 
Sirasvati, 

258. 
Sarvaniman (pronoun) explana- 

tion for the omission of, 

from the list of Yaska, 147 ff. 

Satapatha, a 
242. 

Satta (‘Highest Universal’), 
Varsyayani’s observation on, 
202. 

Sauraseni, 201, 205. 

Siyana, commentator on 
Vedas, 48, 271, 


an expiatory rite, 


Braüáhmana, 2, 


S—contd. 


Sayce, A. H. Prof., 6, 18, 14, 
219, 220, 288, 396. 
Sealter, 254. 
Schlegel, 15. 
Schleicher, a linguist, 332. 
Schrader, Prof. O., 394 (fn.). 
Science of Meaning, 321 ff., 327; 
problem of, 323, 329 ff. ; 
contribution of 
scholars on 322 f.; 
crude beginning of, in the 
Brühmanas and Niruktas, 
323 f. 
Semantics, 214, 241, 322, 327, 
447. 
Semitic culture, 10. 
Semitic tongue, 222. 
Sentence— 
as the unit of 
speech, 98, 387 ; 
a logical proposition, 99; 
words used with the implica- 
tion of, 99 f.; 
as a vehicle of thought, 102 ; 
as an indivisible unit, 107 f., 
110 f., 126, 127 ; 
real significance 
131 f. ; 
constitution of, from logical 
standpoint, 117; 
logieal conception of, accord- 
ing to Naiyayikas, 119; 
Mimimsaka conception of, 
119, 134; 


Western 


significant 


of, 114, 


S—contd. 


different theories regarding 
the constitution of, 121ff, 
126; 

verbal form as the consti- 
tuent of, 121 ff; 

inflected word (pada) as the 
full import of, 124 f; 

grammatical conception of, 
125; l 

krama (order) in the struc- 
ture of, 129 f; 

definitions of, from the 
standpoints of Bhātta and 
Guru schools, 130 f ; 
Aristotle's conception of, 
138 f; 

real nature of, 388 f. 

Sesacandra, 296. 

Setubandha, 295. 

Siksas, 86, 91. 

Sistas, usage of, 211, 245, 
288, 305 f, 316, 317. 

Sita, wife of Rima, 275. 

Siva, 138. 

Smrti (text), 30, 275, 305, 
408. 

Social contract, theory of, with 
reference to the origin of 
language, 331. 

Socrates, 188. 

Soma-rasa, 59. 

Soul, 
contact of mind with, 92 ; 
immortality of, 114. 


61 
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S—contd. 
or Pure Consciousness, 335. 


Sound, 


eternality of, 60, 79, 80 f, 
82f, 353. 

immediate causes of, 60, 
SBE : 

as the quality of ether, 
according to Naiyayikas, 61; - 
imitation of, 67 f ; 


articulate, distinguishing 
man from other animals, 
68 fË ; 


distinctiveness of, 70, 78 ; 
relation of, with word, 76 ff, 
327 ; 

causes of, 80 ; 

non-eternality of, 80, 81, 
82, 83, 84, 97 ; 

dual negations with regard 
to, 81 ; 

degree of intensity of, 81 f ; 
propagation of, 83 f ; 

as a quality of space, 84 ; 
origin of, 85 ; 

transmission of, 85 f ; 
internal air as the creative 
factor of, 86 ; 

as a distinct manifestation 
of cit-sakti, 89 ; 

world full of, 95 f ; 

causal connection of, with 
concept, 360 ; 

first evolution of, from 
bindu, 868 f ; 


-- bo k : M 2 


"kcioontá: 


5 problem: .of utterances of, 
| as conveying the same 
= sense to others as meant 
for, 371 ff. 


Speech, 
origin of, 27, 45, 58, 59, 92, 
249 ff ; 


mysticism of, 27 ; 

faculty of, 27, 58 ; 

world of, 28 ; 

eternality of, 37 f, 59 f ; 
fourfold division of, 48 ff ; 
invention of, 59 ; 

outward aspect of, 51 ; 
philosophy of, 52 ; 

activity of mind associated 
with, 91 ff, 885, 338 f ; 
power of, 249 ; 

relation of, with thought, 
335, 362. 

Speech-sound, 

final germ of, 42 f, 45 ; 

as a kind of internal air, 
85. 

Sphota, 35, 89, 41, 42 ff ; 

illustration of, 43 f ; 

theory of, 45, 140 ; 
Bhartrhari's remarks on, 
44 f; 

as expressive of sense, 46 ; 
as the ultimate origin of 
sound 81 ; 

different aspects of, 127 ff ; 
doctrine of, 387. 
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S—contd.. 
Sphota-vàda, 
interpretation of, in con- 
nexion with sentence, 44 ; 
Sphota.vadin, 35, 45, 59, 107, 
126, 127, 140 ; 
view of, on sentence, 120, 
131, 
Spoken language of the Vedic 
age, observations on, 202 f. 
Srauta-sütra, by  Apastamba, 
202. 

Sridhara, author of 
kandali, 45. 

Srsti, meaning of, 31. 

Sruti, 80, 52, 55, 8384, 335, 
362, 363, 364, 

Steinthal, 21, 51, 332, 
linguistic discourses of, 21. 
Substantive and adjective, 

position of, 437, 440; 
relation between, 442, 443. 
Supreme Lord, 363, 364, 365, 

367. 
Surüstras, 278. 
Sūtra literature, 
262. 
Sütraküra, 1293. 
Svara (accent), 
division of, 4; 
error in, 267. 
Sva-jati, 191, 192. 
Sweet, H., 437, 439. 
Symbolism, theory of, 
(fn), 392 (fn). 


Nyaya- 


rise of, 261, 
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S—contd. 


Syntax, 437 ff. 
Systems of grammar, 10, 13, 
16, 257, 259; 
development of, 5. 
T 
Taittiriya Sambita, 105, 136. 
Tantras, 89, 271, 367, 368, 
869, 371, 372; 
relation of mantra with its 
deity in, 372 f. 
Tantrik literature, containing 
lexicons (kosa), 325. 
Tarangini, a treatise dealing 
with roots, 224. 
Tatsama, a variety of  Prükrit, 


293, 301. 
Tejas (energy), 90 f, 94. 


Thought, expressed through 
words and sentences, 94f. 
98 ff ; 


in language, 98. 

Theory of atoms, 61. 

Theory of natural connexion, 
62. 

Theravadins, a class of 
Buddhist teachers, 292. 

Transformation of ancient 
adverbs into preposition, 403. 

Trinity, 24, 41. 


U 


Ubhayapadi, 225. 
Udgitha, 24, 25. 


U—contd. 
Unadi-sütras, by SiAkatayana, 
the alleged author, 239, 
244. 
Unadi suffixes, 
on, 244 ff. 
Udayana, 
manjali, on 
sankela, 352. 
Ultimate Reality, 335. 
Universal, relation of, 
individual, 185 f, 187 ff. 
Upadhi, 128, 184, 199. 
Upanisads, 24, 25, 26, 90, 150, 


observations 


author of Kusu- 
reference to 


with 


250, 261, 271. 272, 3275, 
361, 363, 364, 365, 3870, 
414; 


rsis of, 201, 250. 
Upasargas (preposition), obser- 
vations on, 
—according to Yaska, 167 ff ; 
—according to Panini, 169; 
position of, 173; 
indicativeness (dyotakatva) of, 
—as remarked by Yaska, 168; 
—by Bhartrhari, 171 f. 
Upasarga and nipita (particle), 
discussions on, 167 ff; 
dispute between Naiyayikas 
and grammarians on deno- 
tativeness and  indicative- 
ness of, 176 f. 
Upavarsa, an ancient teacher. 
55, TT. 


Utpatti (production), 75 f. 





Vācaspati, on the interpreta- 
tion of sanketa, 350 (fn). 
Vaikhari, a variety of speech, 
48, 49, 51, 78. 

Vaigesikas, 60, 64, 85, 87, 199, 
348 (fn), 344, 350, 384, 410. 
Vaisesika system of philoso- 
Vaiyakarana® (grammarians), 

4, 140, 316, 442, 448. 
Vaiyikaranabhisana, a work 
on grammar, author of, 156, 
177, 238. 
Vajapyiyana, a grammarian, 
185, I87. 
‘ak (speech), 
observations on, 6f, 9, 23, 
26, 83. 50 f, 335; 
discussions on the origin of, 
20 ff, 27 f£; 
—with reference to cosmo- 
gony, 46 f; 
mystic aspect of, as repre- 
sented by pranava, 24 ff; 
evolution of the world from. 
29 ff; 
pari, 32, 49f, 52; 
eternal character of, 36 ff, 
42; 
Brahman as the essence of, 
46, 53; 
'l'antrik descriptions of, 47; 


PAWA 
classification of, 48 ff; 
function and importance of, 
52 f: 

from metaphysical 
point, 90; 

Sankara’s remark on, 90; 

as second to God, but first 
in the order of creation, 363; 

described in the Upanisads 
as the product of light 
(tejomayi vak), 363; 

as described in the Tantras, 
3061 ; 

as the first manifestation of 
cit-sakti, 367. 

Vakpati, on the originality and 
antiquity of Prakrta, 263, 
266. 

Vükyapadiya, by hartrbari, 
28, 40, 54, 121, 146, 156, 
189, 286, 298, 357. 

Vakya-sphota, 106, 107. 

Vakya-viidins, 105, 106, 107, 112. 

Valmiki, the first poet, 276. 

Varna (letter), 25, 70, 77, 401 f. 

Varnamala (collection of 

letters), signification 
potentiality of, 325. 
Varnaviada, 35. 


stand- 


and 


Vararuci, author of Prakrta- 
prakāśa, 202, 
Varsyayani, on six different 


modifications of saitd, 
162, 202, 453 (fn). 


161, 


V—coníd. 
Varttikas, of Katyayana, as 
improvement upon  Astéa- 
dhydyi, 283 f. 
VaSsisthas, 59; 
sense of the name, 432. 

Vüatsyayana, commentator on 
Nyaya-sütras, 80, 84, 87, 
276, 376 (fn). 

Vedas, 8, 21, 24, 35, 36, 38, 
53, 59, 101, 104, 105, 107, 
208, 221, 222, 200, 201, 
261, 262, 263, 264, 265, 
266, 267, 278, 275, 294, 
305, 307, 308, 355, 385; 
language preserved in, 262 f, 
264; 
as the oldest literary record 
of the Aryan culture, 263 ff. 

Vedanta-siitra, on the evolution 
of the world from sabda, 
33 f. 

Vedantic monism, Bhartrhari’s 
discussions on, 198 ff. 

Vedantins, 37, 150; 
in the evolution of percep- 
tional knowledge, 382. 

Vedie and Classical Sanskrit, 
261f, 399. 

Vedic language. 


unalterable character of, 
103 f; 

Prakrits as the precursor of, 
204; 


distinctive features of, 268 ff. 
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V—contd. 
Vedic hymns, 4, 33, 
265; 
language of, 264 ff. 
Vedic India, glorious 
395. 
Vedic literature, 4, 6, 8, 17 
24, 20, 242. 
Vedic prakrit, 292. 
Vedic seers, 22, 32, 52, 59, 


58, 241, 


days of, 


305. 

Verbal Being (vártimaya 
purusa), 33. 

Verbal images, 92 ff. 

Verbal roots, expansion and 


restriction of meaning in thc 
case of, 406 f. 
Vibhakti, grammatical meanin 
of, 181. 
Vici-taranga-nyiya 
theory), 84. 
Vidya-bheda, emanating from 
pranava, 26. 
Vidyaranya, 137. 


Vijnanavadins, 


(wave- 


tenet of, on the meaning of 
a word, 196; 

on dravya (thing) 
intellectual 


view of, 
as an 
196 ff. 
Visnu, designation of, 
vikrama, 405 f. 
VisSvümnitrn, interpretation of 
the name, by Yiaska, 482. 
Visvanatha, 


image, 


as tri- 
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V—conid. 
.. author of Nyaya-vrtti, 


. 891; 
author of Bsbhitya-darpana, 


. 216. 


74, 


of the 

speaker), as accounting for 
gender, according to Patan- 
jali, 454. 

Vivarta-vada (doctrine of evolu- 
tion), as referred to by 
Bhartrhari, in the evolution 
of the world, 28 f. 

Vopadeva, a grammarian, 137, 
226; 

Kavikalpadruma of, 224. 

Vyadi, an ancient grammarian, 
39, 185, 187, 204, 292, 298, 
356. 

Vyakrta vak (analysed speech), 
136. 

Vyakta-vak, meaning of, 70, 78. 

Vyakti (individual), 184, 185, 
186, 187, 188, 189, 190, 191. 

Vyakti-sphota, 127, 128. 

Vyanjaka (word expressing 
suggested sense), 206. 

Vyanjana (suggestiveness), 
not accepted as a separate 
vrtti, 207. 

Vyüpüra, 124, 235. 

Vyapeksa, 447. 

Vyasa, commentator on Yoga- 
sutras, 31, 100, 101, 349, 388. 
sage, 189, 276. 


V—conid. 
Vyutpattivida, by — — 
456. 
W 


Western scholars, achievement 
in the development of Com- 
parative Philology by, 1 ff. 
Whitney, Prof. William 
Dwight, 12, 16, 17, 222; 
‘Language and the Study of 
Language’ by, 17; 

two kinds of changes in 
meaning as mentioned by, 
400 (fn). 

Words, 
in the Christian theology, 
32; 
eternality of, 

—as explained by Patanjali, 
40 f; 

—as observed by Punyarija, 
41; 

question of  eternality 
non-eternality of, 78 ff; 

primary signification of, 61f, 


or 


212; 
relation of, with meaning, 
62, 326f, 329 ff, 337 ff; 


—according to the Greek 
thinkers, 329 ff; 

—according to the Mimüm- 
sakas, 358 f; 

—according to 
Sviamin, 354 f; 


Sabara 


W—contd. — 


—according to Kumarila, 
855 f; 

—according to Vyadi, 356; 

—according to Mahabhasya, 
356 f; 

—according to the author of 
Vakyapadiya, 357 f, 358 f; 

—according to Durga, 358. 

—according to the Buddhist 
philosophers, 366 f; 

use of, to express meaning, 
TALS 


relation of, with sound, 
76 ff ; 
whether distinct from 


|.  Knowlege, 93 f ; 
twofold activity of, 96 ; 

significant (sárthaka), consti- 
tuting a sentence, 99 ; 

& single word having the 
full import of a sentence, 
09 ff, 122, 124 ; 

analysis of, into stems and 
suffixes, 178, 180 ff ; 

—according to sphota-vada, 
188 ; 

classification of, according 
to Pataünjali, 183 f ; 

Jagadisa’s criticism on 
Dandin’s classification of, 
184 ; 

denotative of class, as main- 
tained by Mimamsakas and 
by Vajapyayana, 185; 
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W—contd. 


denotative of individual, as 
held by Vyidi, 185 f ; 

denotative of both the class 
and the individual, as 
supported by Panini and 
Patanjali, 187 ; 

denotative of class, indivi- 
dual and form as establish- 
ed by Gotama, 188 ; 

denotative of individual 
conditioned or qualified by 
the genus as argued by 
exponents of new school of 
Logic, 189; 

denotative of neitber class 
nor individual but Apoha, 
205 f ; 

rhetorical way of classifica- 
tion of, 206f ; 

logical 
207 ff; 
additional class of, known as 
rūdhayaugika, 209 f; 

rūdha class of, 210 f; 

laksaka class of, 211f, 213f; 

conventional and indicative 
sense of, 212 f; 

etymological classification of, 
215 f; 

question of religion involved 
in the correct use of, 303 ff, 
A07, 311. 

origin of the relation of, with 
meaning, 339 f; 


classification of, 
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trinity of things presented World, 


by, 340 f; 
means determining the sig- 
nification of, 375 f; 
history of, 392 ff: 
each of, containing a history 
of its origin, 396; 
increase of the number of, 
with the spread of civilisa- 
tion, 397: 
principle of economisation in 
shortening lengthy forms 
of, 398 ; 
change of form and meaning 
of, 398f; 
phonetic and intellectual 
causes in the transforma- 
tion of meanings of, 399; 
principle of specialisation of 
grammatical forms of, 403; 
order of, in a sentence, 457 ff; 
no hard and fast rules in 
Sanskrit regarding the order 
of, 440, 443; 
violation of the principle of 
correlation of, in Sanskrit, 
441; 
observance of order of, in 
point of anvaya and logical 
analysis, 442. 
Word and Thing, different in- 
terpretations of the relation 
between, 341 ff. 


evolution of, 33 ff; 

as represented by vak, 52 f; 

as an embodiment of fire, 
89 f; 

full of sounds, 95 f. 


Y 


Yaska, anthor of Nirukta, 6, 7, 
8, 9, 65, 606, 71, 104, 143, 
144, 146, 147, 148, 150, 151, 
158, 163, 166, 167, 168, 174, 
178, 238, 240, 241, 242, 243, 
244, 255, 256, 257, 262, 271, 
272, 277, 278, 283, 326, 327, 
368. 898, 396, 401, 413, 422, 
427, 432. 

Yaugika, 208; 
illustration of, 209; 

Yogācāra school of 
philosophers, 198. 

Yogarüdha, 208, 407; 
example of, 209; 
difference of, from 

yaugika, 210. 

Yoga-sütras, 31, 69, 100, 349, 
358. 

Yoga system of philosophy, 26. 

Yogavisistha, 46. 

Yogyata (compatibility), 
118. 

Yogins, 23, 26, 48, 50, 69. 
Yo-he-ho theory, 56, 


Buddhist 


rüdha- 


99, 











Extracts from Opinions on 


the Works of the Author 


The Linguistic Speculations off the Hindus, 
published by the Calcutta University, Demy 


8vo. pp. 500 


Mahümahopüdhyáya Dr. Ganganath Jha, OLE 
M.A., D.Litt., Vice-Chancellor, Allahabad University :— 
21. 2. 1925. 
' I have formed the impression that it was an impor- 
tant piece of research on a subject to which practically 
no attention had been given till now ; it also evinced the 
promise of a very important and fascinating field of 
study and research. I hope you will soon be placed 
in a position where you will be sufficiently free from cares 
to be able to devote your entire attention to your impor- 
tant studies and research. '' 
A  Berriedale Keith, Regius Professor of Sanskrit and 
Comparative Philology at the University of Edinburgh : — 
6G. 5. 25, 
* I have read your papers with care and I consider 
that they set forth in a clear and effective manner the 
fundamental doctrines of Indian speculations on questions 
of speech. The adduction of the evidence of the Müha- 
bhüsya and of the Vakyapadiya is specially interesting 
and valuable, and all who are interested in linguistic 
matters must be glad to have so convenient a summary, 
‘disengaged from the unnecessary detail, 
Sanskrit grammarians. '' 


62 


of the views of 
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M. Winternitz, Ph.D., Professor of Indian Philology 
and of Ethonology at the German University of Prague:— 
21. 2. 1925. 

'" It is not too much to say that grammar is the only 
science in which the ancient Indians by far surpassed all 
other nations of antiquity. No wonder that both gram- 
marians and philosophers were not content with studying 
the grammar of Sanskrit, but also occupied themselves 
with speculations on the science of language. Your 
papers are a valuable contribution to our knowledge of 
these speculations. It is interesting to see how these 
problems have been approached from different points of 


view by grammarians, philosophers and students of 
poetics. '' 


L. D. Barnett, British Museum:— 


“I think your work a very instructive and useful 
statement of the leading facts. '' 


Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, January, 1926. 
Pages 128-124 (Reviewed by J. Charpentier) :— 


“ The lengthy papers by Mr. P. C. Chakravarti, on 
the Linguistic Speculations of the Hindus is, in general, 
far beyond the criticism of the present writer who pleads 
to be more or less unacquainted with the detailed theories 
of the Vaiyükarapnas, Naiyiyikas and Mimümsakas. But 
it seems that the author has stated his points in a fairly 
clear way, and given an analysis of the often very intri- 
cate linguistic speculations belonging to the ancient 
schools of Hindu grammarians and philosophers which is 
not wholly out of reach of the outsiders. There isa 
great interest attached to the part of the work dealing 
with the very ancient idea of the eternity of the Vak ; 
that this idea does in reality belong to the oldest set of 
Hindu speculations has for long seemed clear to me, 
from quite different reasons. ** 
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“ Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, * London 
Institution. Vol. IV, part II, Nov., 1926, pp. 377-379. 

“This work is an interesting contribution to the history, 
of Linguistics and is an attempt to bring into a consistent 
whole the linguistic theories of ancient Hindu philosophers 
and grammarians. The author gives a fairly complete 
exposition of Hindu theories on the origin of language 
and his treatment of the well-known controversy on the 
eternity of sound shows considerable freshness and sound 
judgement. Attention may also be drawn to the very in- 
teresting record of speculations on the -nature of the 
sentence (p. 84 ff.) and on the relation between the stem 
and the suffix (p. 96 ff.).’’ | 
Dr. V. Lesny, Professor of Indian Philology in the Uni- 
versity of Prague :— 

'* Your essay is an able enrichment of our gramma- 
tical studies."'' 

See also Review of this work by Dr. V. Lesny in Listy 
Filologicke (Journal of Philology) 1926, p. 191. 


Prof. S, N. Dasgupta, M.A., Ph.D. (Cal.), Ph.D. 
(Cantab.), I.E.S., Professor of Philosophy, Presidency 
College : — 

' Dr. Prabhatchandra Chakravarti, M.A., Ph.D., has 
been making a special study of Pianini’s Grammar, the 
Mahabhasya of Patanjali, Vakyapadiya of Bhartrhari and 
other kindred works on grammatical literature and philo- 
sophy of grammar. He has been the first man to under- 
take a study of philosophy of grammar a difficult and 
abstruse line of research, in which no work has hitherto 
been done either in Europe orin India. In his two short 
booklets he has made a beginning of his studies in this 
field and I am assured that he is continuing his work in 
this difficult field and Dr. Chakravarti is soon expected 
to be the leading exponent in this field when he publishes 
more comprehensive works on this subject. I understand 
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that he is also translating the Mahabhüsya of Patañjali 
and I could think of but few men who would be com- 
petent to undertake such a task. Dr. Chakravarti comes 
from a family of Pundits and is inspired with the glories 
of traditional and orthodox Sanskrit learning and is 
largely unaffected by the western views of scholarship.’ 


Philosophy of Sanskrit Grammar, Demy 
8vo. pp. 500 1930. Rs 5-0. 


Prof. A. Berriedale Keith, University of Edinburgh :— 
"Dr. Prabhatchandra Chakravarti is well-known for his 
valuable work on the exposition of Sanskrit grammar, and 
his new work on the Philosophy of Sanskrit grammar adds 


substantially to our obligations to his industry and critical 
acumen."'' 


Prof. Sylvain Levi, Paris;—''............ Undoubtedly one 
of the best pieces produced by the University; it is a 
marvel of science, as days are clear, full of informations 
new and important. Though bearing on minute techni- 
calities, it reads quite fluently. The author deserves the 
highest compliments. '' 


Prof. M. Winternitz, University of Prague :—‘‘It is 
certainly a very valuable contribution both to the history 
and the philosophy of Sanskrit Grammar, and will be 
appreciated by all those who had read the same author's 
Linguistic Speculations of the Hindus.” 


Prof. J. Charpentier, Upsala: —*'I feel struck with the 
profound learning and sound methods of the author and 
feel quite convinced that his work will be of the greatest 
valne to all scholars interested in Sanskrit Grammar.” 


Prof Sten Konow, Oslo, Norway:—‘‘It is a very, 
interesting and carefully, written book, and to us in the 
West its value is enhanced through the fact that the 
author throughout represents the Indian view and does 
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not attempt to present matters in European garb, as is 
so often the case in the discussion of Indian historical and 
literary problems."'"' 


Pandey Ramavatar Sarma, Sahityacarya, M.A., Senior 
Professor of Sanskrit, Patna College : — 

“I had an opportunity of going through the papers on 
the philosophy of Sanskrit Grammar written by Mr. 
Prabhat Chandra Chakravarti, M.A., Ph.D. These writings 
show profound study and capacity for research. He has 
selected a rather difficult subject for his study, but has 
already dealt with it with throughness marvellous for 
his age and limited resources available in the 
country.” 

Prof. Hermann Jacobi, University of Bonn:—''l may 
say that it impresses me as very useful to students who 
desire complete and authentical information on the theo- 
ries of the grammarians concerning their Sàástras."' 


Dr. E. Thomas, University Library, Cambridge :—'*'I 
think there is no doubt that the author's claim to fill a 
long felt want is fully justified, and that it is carried out 
in a masterly manner. His work ought to stimulate his 
countrymen to inerease study of one of the most charac- 
teristic achievemets of Indian thought while it will also 
be of great value to western students who are seeking to 
grasp the Indian conception of the philosophy, of Sanskrit 
Grammar.'' 


Prof. A. H. Sayce :—''It has at last put into our hands 
a complete and authoritative account of Indian linguistic 
philosophy and I need not say how welcome it will be to 
all students of linguistie science. India has been the 
home of the philosophy of grammar." 


Prof. Siddheswar Varma M. A. D. Lit., Prince of 
Wales College, Kashmere:—''In a sense it is à unique 
work on a unique subject. When consulting along with 


— 
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or's previous work, “The Linguistic Speculations 


of the Hindus,” it is the conspectus of its kind, in a 


ern language, of that branch of knowiedge i in which 


India i is pre-eminently unique. It is a work in which the 


author evinces profound learning and scholarship. 
Grammar is by far the most learned subject in 
Sanskrit, and to write a conspectus of the subtle 
side of the subject indicates no mean scholarly 
qualifications. '' 


Dr. Otto Straus, Breslau (Orientalistische Literatur- 
Zeitung, 1931, Nr. 8)—(translated) ‘‘The author, Lecturer 
in Sanskrit of the Calcutta University, already known 
through his work ' Linguistic Speculations of the Hindus ' 
(cf. Z. D. M. G. 81, 99 A 1), was given the inspiration 
to take this important theme by Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, 
the great genius of all Scientific Researches in Bengal 
during the last decade. His claim, that by means of a 
systematic research of purely philosophical aspect of the 
Sanskrit Grammar, he has filled a long-felt want, will be 
gladly acknowledged by every one who has read those two 
substantial as well as difficult works, namely, the Maha- 
bhasya of Patanjali and the Vakyapadiya of Bhartrhari. 
The context contains such solid stuff, so many  well- 
chosen verses out of the authoritative works, that no 
Indologist who has not worked in this field can pass over 
this work....-..cccsesse This short description of the context 
wil show to every Indologist that we have before us a 
book which is rich in substance. Everywhere are given 
quotations with exact descriptions of ‘the origin of the 
quotations so that the reader can clearly understand the 
ground on which it stands. And, therefore, the work 
will be very useful also to them who might not agree 
with the arrangement and interpretation of the substance, 
because every quotation leads one in the middle of this 
difficult but still so attractive Indian scholastic.’ 
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The Mahabhasya af Patanjali-Ahnilca I— 
Translated into English for the first time 
with historical, grammatical, philological and 
philosophical notes (published in the Indian 
Historical Quarterly, December, 1925.) 

E. J. Thomas, M.A., D.Litt., Senior Under-Libra- 


rian, Cambridge University :— 


“I thank you for your three most interesting papers, 
and specially for the first part of your translation of the 
Mabābhāşya of Patañjali. It is à work thoroughly worth 
doing, first because a good translation like yours with 
your valuable and exhaustive notes will form the best 
possible commentary for ordinary students of this work, 

Further the translation will be invaluable to others 
who are studying Indian history and antquities, and you 
would make it accessible to those who are not prepared 
to dive into the original. I have examined the part you have 
completed, and think it very ably done. I hope you will 
stick to your purpose to translate the whole, and thus 
establish a place for yourself in Sanskrit scholarship and 
confer à great boon on western scholars. I shall be glad 
to do all that I can to make your undertaking known.’’ 

A. B. Keith, Edinburgh : — 
20. 3. 26. 
“Tam very glad that a scholar has at last appeared 
with the leisure and equipment sufficient to undertake 
the task of translating the Mahibhasya which remains 
largely a closed book for the world of scholarship. I 
should have liked to take alonger time to study with 
greater care your version of the first Ahnika. But I am 
very busily engaged and shall be so for some months to 
come and I must therefore content myself with saying 
that your work appears to show every sign of competence 
and care. There are many, difficulties in the Mahibhisya, 





it — vain to- — at a frst attempt to solve 
them all, but if you persist in the work on the lines of 
specimen you have sent to me, I have no doubt that you 
will accomplish a work of the highest importance in the 
field of Sanskrit grammar."’ 


Mahümahopàaádhyáya | Dr. Ganganath  Jha,. 0.1.8... 
M.A. D.Litt,, Vice-chancellor, Allahabad University :— 

‘Many thanks for the specimen pages of your 
valuable work on the Mahabhisya. I hope you will be 
given the time and the facility for completing this work 
on the magnificent scale on which you have begun it.” 


Prof. Rapson, Cambridge : — 


“AIl that I can say is that your translation of the 
Mahabhisya will be most useful and most welcome. It 
is a difficult work, and I most cordially wish you all 
success in your great undertaking.” 


Theory of Sphota, published in the Caleutta 
Review, January, 1926. 


Dr. E. J. Thomas, M. A., D. Litt. :— 


“I also like your Theory of Sphota. I understand it 
to be a philosophical theory of the essential nature of 
speech. We have nothing like it in western philosophy... 
I think that if Herder had known the theory of Sphota, he 
would have accepted it as the most adequate expression 
of what he meant to say. I see in Sphota the most 
adequate statement of the nature of language.” 


